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The TliiDulcrhird Touch: 

A speed control eonvcuieutly located on the steering wheel 


Rcl;ix! 'I'liundcrbixl's new 
Highway Pilot Contjol option 
makes long drives almost efFort- 
less. It lets soil "set.” "retard," 
and "rcsnmf"yonr cruising s]>eed 
with just a flick of your finger. 
This unit is thoughtfully located 
within the sj>okes of TImnder- 
bird’s.Swing-.\%vaystecring wheel. 

Other Thunderbird ))ersonal 


tom hes for I9()(i: a new full-width 
taillight. a new l-spcaker AM 
Radio Stereo-.Sonit 'ra|xr option. 
Kasy-loading cattridges give \ou 
over 7d mintites of music. Tliere's 
a new push-button Safety-Oon- 
venience Panel mounted over- 
liead on Town Hardtop and 
l.amlau models: a more power- 
fid. standard \'-8...a monumen- 


tal l2H-cubit-in()i \'-R option . . . 
and all the i raftsmanship that 
has matle this t ar a irentl-setting 
(lassi< in its own lime! 


Thunderbird 





That’s the year Sears founded Allstate. 

Now, it may strike you as strange that 
anybody would start an insurance 
company in a Depression year, when 
money was a collector's item. 

But more than ever, before or since, 
people needed rock-solid values on 
everything— including insurance. More 
for their dollar. 

And that’s just why Allstate was born. 


Thirty-five years later, the money picture is considerably 
brighter. Most apples are sold in supermarkets, 
not on street corners. The banks are open. 


And, 8 million people trust Allstate for all or part of their 
insurance. Life, Auto, Health and Home protection— Business, too. 


Their number keeps growing, because as new policyholders sign 
on, old ones stay on, year after year after year. 

Which would seem to prove a point: 

Values are always in season. 



You’re in good hands with ALLSTATE- 
where people come for value and stay for service. 

Allstate* Insurance Companies— founded by Sears 




If Rose’s is made for gimlets, 
what’s it doing in a Collins? 


Every Rose’s West Indian 
Ume is brought up to be a good 
little gimlet mixer. (“One part 
me to 4 or 5 parts gin or 
vodka,”$o the lesson goes.) 

But there are some things 
children learn that a parent 
doesn’t teach them, like? How 
to make the best Tom Collins 
in the world, what else? 

But Rose’s Lime Juice 
comes by that quite naturally. 


That’s because it is made from 
lush yellow limes grown 
only in Dominica. They are 
fatter than untropical limes. 
Have a much better taste. 

An exquisite urt-sweet taste. 
Superb. 

Tty it in a Collins. Mix 3 
pans gin, rum, or vodka to 1 
pan Rose’s. Pour over ice. Fill 
with soda. Stir. Serve. 

Sman kid. 
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Next week 

DUROCHER S RETURN to 
haschull is almost certain lu 
produce a scenario lit for Hol- 
lywood. And ihat is where lie 
w ill be w hen he takes his Chieu- 
go Cubs into Dodger Stadium. 

tS HE HYSTERICAL or only 
histrionic? Jack Olsen, in the 
continuing Cassius CTu) scries, 
examines the champion's para- 
doxical behavior and easts now 
light on some birarre episodes. 

THE STANLEY CUP playoffs 
disiili the cxciicmcni of an en- 
tire 70-gumc houkey season 
into two besi-of-scscn scries. 
Martin Kane samples the brew 
as it gets percolating once more. 


PLRwissioN IS STRiCTtv MtOMiamrr 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated 


An eminent sports columnist some 
years ago grew weary of picking the 
logical teams to win the major league 
pennants. He decided, instead, to go 
for the underdogs. He reasoned that if 
he selected a long shot and it lost, no 
one would notice. But if it happened to 
win, well — wow! So he picked the 
New York Giants, who at that point 
had been a second-division team nine 
times ill 12 years. It was 1951, of course, 
and the Giants came from l3Vi games 
back in August to beat the Dodgers in 
a playoff on Bobby Thomson's home 
run. The columnist's readers were tre- 
mendously impressed, his editors were 
proud and he himself accepted the 
plaudits with becoming modesty. 

It's a great system, but you'd have a 
lot of trouble working it this year be- 
cause you can't hardly find an under- 
dog. Consider the predictions boxed 
below. They were made by Sports 
iLLusTRAtto's baseball staff, the men 


who have been in the training camps 
watching the teams and have worked 
for two months preparing the special 
baseball package that begins on page 
50. They have a unanimity of opinion 
on some things — such as, this is going 
to be a whale of a season — but look at 
their pennant selections. 

Tom Brody likes the Dodgers and the 
Orioles. Bob Creamer likes the Orioles 
and the Reds. Jack Mann likes the Reds 
and the White Sox. Bill Leggett likes 
the White Sox and the Phils. Gary Ron- 
berg likes the Phils and the Twins. 
Mark Mulvoy likes the Twins and the 
Pirates. Les Woodcock also likes the 
Orioles but says they will play the 
Braves, while Herm Weiskopf agrees on 
the Braves but says they'll play the 
Tigers. 

All this leaves me with an idea for 
the granddaddy of underdog hunch 
bets. 1 think I'll pick the New York 
Yankees. 


I 2 

BRODY LA SF 

CRCAMLR CIN PHIL 

LLGGETT PHIL ATL 

MANN CIN PITT 

MULVOY PITT ATI 

RONBLRO PHIL ATL 

WEISKOPF ATI SF 

WOODCOCK ATL SF 


1 2 

BRODY BALT MINN 

CREAMER BALT CHI 

LEGGETT CHI MINN 

MANN CHI MINK 

MULVOY MINN CHI 

ftONBERG MINN CHI 

WEISKOPF DET BALT 

WOODCOCK BALT OCT 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

3 4 5 6 

PHIL SIL ATL PITT 

SF LA PITT ATL 

SF LA CIN Sll 

ATL PHIL LA SF 

CIN LA PHIL SF 

LA SF CIN PITT 

PITT LA PHIL CIN 

PHIL CIN PITT LA 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

3 4 5 6 

CAL CHI NY DET 
MINN DET NY CUV 
DET BALT CLEV NY 
BALT CLEV DET CAL 
DET BALT CLEV CAL 
BALT CLEV CAL DET 
MINN CHI NY CLEV 
MINN CLEV CHI CAL 


7 8 9 10 

CIN HOU CHI NY 

SIL CHI HOU NY 

CHI PUT NY HOU 

HOU CHI NY SIL 

SIL HOU CHI NY 

SIL CHI HOU NY 

SlL CHI HOU NY 

CHI SIL NY HOU 


7 8 9 10 

CLEV WASH KC BOS 

CAL BOS WASH KC 

CAL KC BOS WASH 

WASH NY BOS KC 

NY KC WASH BOS 

NY WASH BOS KC 

CAL WASH KC BOS 

NY KC WASH BOS 
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Treat bm rough. 

These slacks have “Scotchgard” Brand 
Stain Repeller and permanent press. Prac 
tically nothing fazes them. Even oily liquids 
just “sit” on the surface until blotted 
away. And if a stain is ever forced into the 
weave, it spot-cteans, generally without 
leaving a ring. Crease stays in, wrinkles 
stay out, too. So treat ’em rough. They love it. 

RICHMAN BROTHERS 

■icif-beltcd sl3ct(s with ‘‘Oura. Press" for no-iron conven 
lence, in Dan Riwer's S0“,'o polyester/50% combed cotton. 
Black, olive, tan. navy; waist sires ZS-Ab. length ?8-34: 
SS.95 at all Richmart Brothers stores. 

Scotchgard 

V ) STAIN RFPFLl FR 
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LARRY MACKLE 

in Detroit 

Larry Mackle has been described as a 
young man who gets things done. He has 
been demonstrating that ability for somo 
time. 

A. native Midwesterner, Larry received his 
degree in Chemical Engineering from 
Michigan State before doing graduate 
work in business at tho University of 
Detroit. Since then he has been active in 
church and civic affairs. Today, Larry is a 
full-time career representative with the 
Connecticut General's Detroit Branch 
located at 7700 Second Boulevard. What’s 
more, Larry has become recognized as one 
of the leading young businessmen in the 
area — in a few short years. 

Larry Mackle does things a little differ- 
ently . . . it’s his idea to serve first. Men 
like Larry are located in metropolitan 
areas throughout the country. They make 
CG service much more valuable to families 
and businesses from coast to coast. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL 


SHOPWALK 

Modern replicas of two eld Winchesters 
are offered to shooters and collectors 

A i jv.Keriiscmcni m the \^ lnehc^lcr Re- 
pealing Arms ('nmpanj's JHh? catalog 
read:, like a testimonial for a machine gun; 
•'Not only can this gun he lired ihirlv times 
a minute continuoiisis as a repeater . . . the 
vvluilc liftcen cartridges can be lired in lif- 
iccn seconds, or at the raic of si\l> shots a 
minute |if >ou are an uniisualls fast loader] 

. . . an clTcctiveness far bc>ond ihat of an\ 
other ;irni." The eloquenl copywriter was 
not. m fact, dcsciihing a machine gun hut 
rather the Model ‘f>6. the llrsi of a line of 
VVinchcslcr le\er-action repeating rines that 
played an imporlant role in the history of 
the Wesl- 

Called "Yellow Hoy" by the Indians be- 
cause of its distinctise brass rccciser. the 
Model ’hh uuiekly became popular with 
fr«uiiiersmen who had long been hampered 
hy the limited lirepowci of single-shot riflc'. 
The 'hh was desclopcd for Winchester by 
Benjamin Tyler Henry, the same New 
Hampshire gunsmith who eailicr insented 
the Henry rifle, a gun thal provoked a fa- 
mous slogan: ‘Thai damned Yankee rille 
that cull be loaded on Sunday and lired all 
the week." The 'hh was lighter, stronger and 
had more firepower (two shots per second! 
than the Henry nlle. Vk mchesier made about 
l(i5,0(M) 'hfis in three models a S5U l7-%hol 
rifle, a S40 carbine and a military musket 
and the few 'ftfis still around are highly prized 
by eolleeiors, A nlle in mint condition is cur- 
rently worth Sl.(MH). 

To celebrate its KMlih anniverviry this 
year. VS inchcsicr has introduced two niinl- 
ern Icver-aetion ('cnicnnial 'hfis. a carbine 
and a ride, chambered for the .TO- .10 car- 
tridge. Ihcsc handsome, well-made guns 
come with c»>minemoraiive insc'iipimns 
("Ik'inchesier Centennial on the gold- 
plated tang and "A Century of leadership 
IKPfi IVhfC along the octagon barrel) and 
will be produced this year only in limned 
editions. Advance dealer orders indicate 
lhat these 'leilow Boy replicas will be 
grabbed up uuickiv. mostly by collectors. 
But they ncx’d not be relegated to the man- 
tel. The ‘hfis arc completely functional 
sporting lirearnis. and they arc surprisingly 
accurate. Winchester has nv*i made eshaus- 
iive accuracy tests, but the company has dis- 
covered that most of the Centennial '66' arc 
shooting better than thceoinentional round- 
barrel -.10-. Ids. probably because of t he ligidi- 
ly of the iKtagon barrels. I he new nine- 
shot ‘hh rifle comes with a 2f>-inch barrel 
and weighs eight pounds, while the carbine 
has a scven-shot capacity and weighs seven 
pounds- Both havegold-plaied forearm caps 
and butt plates and sell for S125. 

ITi ncvn B vhnjs 
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Today's turnpike speeds call for tougher 
tires. New Dynacor rayon tire cord provides 
that toughness ... a combination of stability 
and durability unmatched by any other tire 
cord-even nylon. Dynacor makes driving 
safer in the 60 ’s. 


DYNACOR 




American Viscose Division 
New York. N, Y. • Akron. Ohio 


makes the 60 's safer 
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Fortrel: for the good life. 



Permanent Press Slacks that 


on the 


M«cLEAN CASUALS stdy neat with permaner^t press in Pepperell's fabric of 
Fortrel polyester and c otton. Celanese suarantees the fabric for a year's normal wear or 
your money back! Boys' sizes: 6-20 reg., 6-18 slims, 8-20 huskys. Men's sizes: 28-38 tapered, 
29-42 Ivy OAK. Grey/olive, black, burgundy and Mediterranean blue. Boys’ about $4.98. 
Men's about $5.96. At fine stores everywhere. c«i*n«s<« Fart'«i« ^ < irjarn-oh at r.b^r >fiduitr<rv i'<c. 


lELANESE Fortrel 

A CONTEtvIPORARY FASHION FlSER 
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Charge it 



The Worldwide Travel Card 


^our American Kxpress Card is wel- 
comed at 3,524 places in New ^ ork 
City alone. 

Worldwide, it's honored at over 
1 3K.(H)() places. A figure no other credit 
card can eijual. 

You can charge tickets in seconds on 
64 airlines and lake a year to pav. 

C harge Chateaubriand or hamburg- 
ers Ironi Manhattan to Tok\o. Over 
13,500 good restaurants honor the 
American Express Card. 

Charge world lours and ocean cruis- 
es. Hotels and motels. Broadway plays 
and red roses. A rented car. A tank of 
gas. A telegram at Western Unk'n. Al- 


most anything monev can buv. 

How' can such a little card carry so 
much weight.’ 

h comes from the biggest anil best- 
known truvel company in the world: 
American Express. Everywhere vou 
go. the worldwide reputalion of the 
company precedes you. Your credit is 
unquestioned. 

Join American Express and sec the 
world. Write for an application: 
American Express Company. Dept. 
Sl-l.Box 2052, New York, N.Y. 10008. 


rAmiEWICAMlEXRWES^ 


The Company for People Who Travel 




You’ve got more important things on your mind 
than the car you rent from Hertz. 


But W6 haven t. When you go on vacation, you want to he 
able to take everything about the car you rent for granted. 

Which means we can't take anything for granted. 

That's why we do everything humanly possible to make cer- 
tain our Fords and other fine cars are as near to perfect as we 
know how. 

.And why we make certain wc know the easiest route to the 
best beaches, And in what streams the trout are running. 

And why we even go so far as to give you a special fixed, 


weekly. “Free Wheeling'” rate that lets you drive a new Ford 
Galaxie sedan as far as you like w'ith no inileane charge. 

And if we slip up — if you’re not always satisfied with the car 
we rent you — we pay you S50 in car rental certificates. We call 
it Certified Service. 

Not a big deal, maybe. But wouldn’t you think all rent-a-car 
companies would have the confidence lo guarantee your satis- 
faction this way? 

No one else does, you know. 





*^ure going to a Js your wife too busy? 

convention in NewYorkP 
And you'll be too busy to 
go shopping on Fifth Ave., 
or to see a Broadway show, 
or visit the Museum of 
Modern Art? 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead that he 
hasn't missed his wife on a business trip? 

So why not Be Big About It and take her along? 

On United Air Lines you both travel for 25% 
off regular Jet Coach fare with United’s new Ex- 
cursion Fare Plan. 

And with United's new Personal Travel Credit 
Card you can charge both fares. 

“New York. New York — it’s a wonderful town.” 
And even more so when your wife's there with you. 

See your Travel Agent or call United Air Lines 


for reservations. 

Then rush home and surprise your wife. 

You can tell us later how it feels to be a hero. 


friendly skies 
& 

United. 


"You know all that money we saved? 
Well,! can buy...' 



Bred in the show-pens of a hundred lusty towns... 
Lee Westerners. 


When a cowboy talks about slickin’up, he’s talking about 
Lee Westerners. Lean. Rangy. Sunday best pants. Cowboys wear ’em 
around the ranch on payday. Or heading into town for a stock show 
or a rodeo. But don’t let the good looks fool you. Lee Westerner 
pants and jackets are packed with plenty of muscle. And the 
name of the muscle is Westweave*, Lee’s two- j 
fisted polished cotton. They're Sanforized, too. 

Look for Lee, with the authentic branded label. 


Lee 


LeewesTerners 

the brand working cowboys wear 


GOLFING 

EVENTS 


APRIL 21 Dallas Oistn. Oak riilT Counirs' 
Club. Dallas. 585,000 (throiigli April 24 ). 

APRIL 28 Texas Oak Hills Country 

Club. Sati Anionio, $80,000 tihroiiBh May 1 1 . 
MAY 5 Houston Cbaniptons. International. 
Champions Golf Club. Houston, 5100.000 
([hrough May 8). 

MAY 12 Greater Nev. Orleans Open, Lake- 
wood Country Club. New Orleans. SiOO.OOO 
Hhrough May 15). 

MAY 19 Colonial Naiional. Colonial Coun- 
iry Club, bon Worih. SI 10,000 (through May 
22). 

MAY 26 Oklahoma City Open, Quail Creek 
Country Club, Oklahoma City. 550,000 
(through May 29). 

JUNE 2 Memphis Open. Colonial Country 
Club. Memphis. 575.000 (through June 5). 
JUNE 9 Ruick Open. Warwick Hills Country 
Club, Grand Blanc. Mich.. S1(K).000 (through 
June 12). 

JUNE 16 USGA Open. Olympic Country 
Club. San brancisco, 5150, (X)0 (through June 
19). 

JUNE 23 Western Open. Medinah Country 
Club. Chicago. SIOO.OOO (through June 26). 
JULY 6 British Open. Muirfield, Gullanc, Scot- 
land. S.75.(X)0 (through July Bi. 

JULY 14 St- Paul Open. Keller Golf Club, 
St. Paul $85,000 (through July I7j. 

JULY 21 PGA Championship, Fia’sionc Coun- 
try Club. -Akron. 5150.000 (through July 24). 
JULY 29 ''SOO" I'estital Open. Speedway 
Golf Club. Speedway, liid.. 575. (X)0 (through 
July .Hj. 

AUG. A Clcxcland Open. Lakewood Coun- 
try Club. Lakewood. Ohio. SIOO.OOO (through 
Aug. 7). 

AUG. 11 Thunderbird Classic. Upper Mont- 
clair Country Club. Upper Montclair, N.J,. 
SI25.(X)0 (through Aug. 14). 

AUG. 18 Insurance City Open. Wethcmlteld 
Country Club. Weiherstield. Conn., 5100,000 
(through Aug. 21 ). 

AUG. 26 Philadelphia Golf Classic. White- 
marsh Coiimry Club. Chestnut Hill. Pa.. 5100,- 
CX)0 (through .Aug. 28). 

AUG. 31 Carling World. Royal Birkdale Golf 
Club. Southport. Fngland. 5200,000 (through 
Sept. J). 

SEPT. 10 World Scries. Firestone Country 
Club. Akron. 577,500 (through Sept. II). 
OCT. 6 World Match Play Tournamem, W'em- 
worth. England. $45.<8H) iihrough Oct- 9). 
NOV. 10 Canada Cup. Tokyo Yomiuri Coun- 
try Club. Tokyo. Japan (through Nov. 13). 
Women pro* 

APRIL 22 Peach Blossom Insitaiional. Spar- 
tanburg Country Club. Spartanburg. S.C-. 
58.500 (through April 24). 

APRIL 29 .Shreeeporl Kiwanis Club Inviia- 
lioiial. Palmetto Country Club, Benton, La., 
59,000 (through .May I ). 

MAY 6 Tall City Open. Hogan Park Golf 
Club. Midland. Texas. SI 2.500 (through May 8). 
MAY 12 Dallas Cisiian Imitaiional, Glen 
Lakes Country Club. Dallas. SI5.(X)0 (through 
May 15). 

MAY 20 Babe /aharias Open. Bayou Din 
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The one thing 
no other life insurance 
company can offer 
your family.. 



...Is a Mass Mutual agent. 


There ore, let's face if. a number of fine life insuronce companies. 
Ouite o few of them can offer you highly flexible policies. And, 
frankly, costs don't vary much from company to compony. 

But there is one big difference among life insurance companies 
-and that I.es in the obil ty of their ogenis. They're the men who 
con help you to plon one of the most important programs you 
will ever undertake. 

How do Moss Mutual men mcosure up? Here ore the solid 
facts on Moss Mufuol ocenfs compared with the industry over- 
age: four times 05 many hove achieved the Chortered Life 
Underwriter designotion . . . five times os many hove eorned the 
Notional Quality Aword . . . nine times os many ore members 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


The record shows that Moss Mutual men ore on elite corps of 
skilled professionals. Aren't these the kind of men you would 
like to talk with about your fomiiy's future, your children's 
schooling, your own rotifoment - or your compony's business 
life insuronce needs^ 

Remember, the superior obilily of the Mass Mutual mon costs 
you no more. In fact, it may v/cM save you money. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
UFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Springfu'lil, Mtis.uichusf’lls I organized 1H5I 
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GOLFING EVENTS coMinuti 







personal attainment . . . 


CROSS' 

SINCE 1B<36 

There is only one MASTER'S TROPHY. It represents 
the best in the world of GOLF. So loo, there is only 
one CROSS — America’s Finest Writing Instruments 
Since 1846. 

FROM FOUR-FIFTY TO FIFTY DOLLARS EACH AT 
BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE. 


« mix tUXITT 


iiiKOiN. RHODC isiwn onss 


smci \l«t 


GoirClub, Bcutimoni. Texa^. S9,(XH) (through 
Ma\ 22). 

MAY 27 Buion Kougc Ladies' Imitutionul, 
Sherwood ( oresi Countr> Club. Baion Kuitgc, 
SIO.OOO (through Maj 2V|. 

JUNE3Cla>ion Kcderal Open. Norwood Hills 
Coiinir> Club. .Si- Louis. SI2.5(X) (through 
June .‘i). 

JUNE to Bluegrass Insltaiional. Hunltng 
Creek Couniry Club. Louisville. SIO.OOO 
(through June 12). 

JUNE 16 Milwaukee Jayccc Open. Tuckaway 
Coumry Club. Milwaukee. SI2.500 (through 
June 1*1). 

JUNE 24 Waterloo Women's Inviiaiional, 
Sunny side Couniry Club. Waterloo. Iowa, J 10.- 
000 (through June 26). 

JUNE 30 tlRLiN W’omen's Open. Hajc'tine 
Golf Club. Minne;i|K)lis. S20.000 (through July 
. 1 ). 

JUtv 8 Buckeye Savings Inviiaiional, Clover- 
nook Couniry Club, Cineinnaii. Sl.1.000 
iihrough July 10). 

JULY 15 lady Carling Open, Sioney Creek 
Couniry Club. Columbus, Ohio. SI5.000 
Iihrough July 17). 

JULY 28 Siiperiesl Ladies' Open. Siinningdalc 
Golf Club, London. Oni. SI5.<KX) (ihrough 
July -Ul). 

AUG. s Lady Carling Open. BIcasani Valley 
Country Ciuh. Sul ton. Mass., SI 5.000 (ihrough 
Aug. 7). 

AUG. 12 I ads Carling Open. Turf Valley 
Couniry Club. Fllicoii Cilv. Md., SI2.500 
(Ihrough Aug. 14). 

AUG. 18 Women's Western Open. R.unbow 
Springs Couniry Club. Mukwonugo, Wis.. 
SIO.OOO (through Aug, 21 ). 

AUG. 96 Glass C'lt) Classic. Highland Me.id- 
ows Couniry Club. Toledo. SI2,500 iihrough 
Aug. 2K). 

Aimat*Mr and team evants 

APRIL 18 Wuinen's North and .Souih, Bine- 
hursi Country Club. Pinehursl, N.C. (through 
April 2-'). 

JUNE 22 NCAA Championship. Stanford 
L'niscrsiiy GolfClub, Balo Alto. Calif. Iihrough 
June 25). 

JULY 11 USti.A I’ublic Links. Brown Deer 
Bark Golf Club. Milwaukee (through July 16). 
JULY 29 Cunis Cup. Virginia Hot Springs 
Golf and Tennis Club, Hoi Springs, Va. 
(Ihrough July .10). 

AUG. 2 USGA Junior Championship. Cali- 
fornia Couniry Club. W'hitiicr. Calif, (ihrough 
Aug. 6). 

AUG. 8 VJSCiA Women's Championship. Sc- 
wieklov Heights (ioirClub. .Sewieklcy Heights, 
Ba. (Ihrough Aug. 13). 

AUG. 15 USGA Girls' Junior Championship, 
Longue Vue Club, Verona. Ihi. (through Aug, 
20). 

AUG. 31 USGA Men's Championship. Morion 
Golf Club. Ardmore. Ba. (ihrough Sept. 3). 
SEPT. 26 USGA Senior Men's Championship. 
Tueson National Golf Club. Tue-son (ihrough 
Oci. I). 

OCT. 20 Women's World Team Champion- 
ship, Mexico City Country Cluh. Mexico City. 
Momco (through Oct. 23). 

OCT. 97 Men's World Team Championship. 
Club de Golf. Mexico City. Mexico (through 
Oei. 30). 
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Dacron®., a man’s way to look great, stay ne 



MIGHTY-MAC flashes a 

competition stripe arounJ laceJ surfer 
trunks and a zip jacket. A ^reat pair in 
action, because the rutaied fabric’s a blend of 
Dacron* polyester, combed cottot^ aiid Lycra * 
--.pan dcx . Refuses to wrinkle. Dries in perfect shape. 
And. thanks to “Lycra”, stretches to follow your 
every movel Fine store.s have many great colors 
It about $40 the set. Just ask for Mighty-Mac’s 
Malt" with "Dacron" and "Lycra”. 




Bud\«ciscr 



Try the 

Whiffability Test 


Be an authority! Set ui> your own independent beer test under ideal 
research conditions. You don't even need a computer. 

All you need are (1) several brands of beer and (2) your nose. Pour 
the beers into glasses (about half full). Swirl 'em around a little bit and 
take a whiff of each. Now pour Budweiser and check the difference. If you 
have half the no.se we hope you have, you’ll get tlie message. Budw'eiser 
has whiffability ... a clean, fresh aroma you find only in Bud®. 

And as you know, aroma is the best tip-off to taste. Budweiser gets its 
whiffability where it gets its drinkability— from Beechwood Ageing. Only 
the King of Beers is brewed this painstaking way. It costs more money 
and takes more time, but we think the results are worth it. 

Next time you’re out with friends for a round of beer, go ahead and 
let them order the usual. Then spring the whiffability test on them. No 
prompting ... let them judge for themselves. Of course, if they’re all 
Budweiser drinkers to begin with, in the interest of research you’ll have 
to get some of them to order other brands. 

Just this once. 


it’s worth it... it’s Budweiser^ 


ANHEUSER euSCH. INC • ST lOUIS • NEWARK • lOS ANGELES t TAMPA • HOUSTON 


Want a sports car with a stout English heart 
in a sleek Italian body? 

Triumph TR-4A gives you this and more: 


Triumph Tn 4A 
streaks to 60 mph 
in only lO'/z seconds. 
Witli plenty of reserve 
speed to safely handle 
any emergency- 


For the ultimate in safety 
and performance, the 
TR-4 A offers ( 1) precise 
rack-and-pinion 
steering and [ 2 ) 
reliable disc brakes. 


See those rear wheels? 
That's how optional inde- 
pendent re.Tf suspension 
keeps the TR-'IA on 
the level and on the 
ground. Even over the 
bumpiest roads 




TR-4A 

IRS 


All this and still more. Easy-up, easy-down convertible top. Hand-rubbed English 
walnut dash. Hand-tooled English leather bucket seats. And a Scottish price: $2820*. 


•Suggesled retail price POE plus state andior local taxes. Slightly higr\«-f in West. SCCA-approved 
competition equipment available. Look for dealer in Yellow Pages, Available in Canada. Overseas 
delivery also available. Sfandaro-Triomph Motor Co.. lnc„ 575 Madison Avenue, N.Y.. N.v. 10022 


That benufif jl body is a 
trademark of Michelotli, 
famous Italian 
automotive stylist 
That rain-proof, 
weather-tight 
convertible top is 
a trademark of 
the TR-4A. 


Triumph \> ,i Sports 
Car Club of America 
Champion for the fourth 
ir.Tight year. Reassuring 
thought lor c.ompetiUon- 
minded buyers. 


Triumph TR-4A 


Is fog a 

permanent fixture 
in tire stores? 



It doesn't have to be. We’ve taken some 
positive steps to drive it away. 


\ou won’t be blinded by a cloud of technical 
tire terms at B.F.Goodrich dealers. Or get lost 
in a ha/c of tire sizes and grades and prices. 

Confusion is out at B.F.Goodrich dealers. Straight 
talk is in. It’s our way of doing business. 

What’s also in is something called the 
B.F.Goodrich Tire Value C'alculator; a poeket-si/.c item 
Vith a dial on it. You feed it a few simple facts 
about how you drive. It tells you which 
B.F.Goodrich tire you should be driving on. 

At B.F.Goodrich, it’s a cinch to spot the right tire. 

Even with your fog lights turned off. 


The straight talk i 
tire people.^ 


RE Goodrich 


r/ 
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Now you can get close 
the pin from any kind of with 
new Wilson Staff X'31 Irons 


Pick the tightest lie you can imanine. 

Long jjrass. The edge of a divot 
hole. A natural depression in the 
fairway. 

Or pick any ordinary fairway lie. 

Now drop a ball — and go after it 
with a new Wilson Staff model X-31 
iron. 

In less time than it takes to finish 
up your follow'throut;h. you’ll prove 
to yourself that a new X-31 iron fjets 
the ball up in the air quicker and on 
its way to the pin with more pt^wer 
and accuracy than any other club 
in the history of ttolf! 

Every new X'31 iron gives you 
four outstanding new construction 
features that make X-3 1 ’s the easiest- 
playing clubs in the game today. 


l.The sole of an X-31 
iron is wider and heav- 
ier than the sole of any 
other iron. For exam- 
ple, the sole of an X-31 5-iron is 
wider than the sole of most 9-irons. 
This means that you can now hit 
even your longest iron shots with the 



same control that used to he reserved 
only for wedge and high-iron shots. 

2. From toe to heel, 
the sole of an X-31 
iron is more d eeply 
contoured than the 
sole of most other irons. This means 
that you take a narrower, cleaner 
divot— tutting down on the “drag'* 
that reduces cluh head speed and 
Tt)hs you of distance. The contoured 
sole of an X-31 gets all of the blade 
behind the ball - even in a tight lie 
— for maximum power and control. 


3. The shaft is spe- 
cially designed with 
Wilson’s exclusive 
“Power-Oroove” — 
a vertical ribbed section of the 
shaft which helps keep the club face 
perpendicular to the line of flight 
for maximvim accuracy. 


4. The blade is longer 
and dee}>er than other 
irons, with wider face 
scoring, to give you 
a wider, more effecrive hitting area. 

PlAV TO WIN WITH 

U)iC(3)4m 





The grip of an X-31 iron is more 
comfortable and has a better "fecr' 
than any other grip in the game. 
And Wilson gives you a choice of 
grips; si>ft calfskin leather wound 
over a new. softer rubber underlist- 
ing, or 5-Star composition. 

New Wilson X-31 irons also give 
you the perfectly-matched shafts and 
exclusive drillcd-through liosel that 
have made Wilson Staff irons rho 
choice of skilled g».>lfers for many 
years. 

See a complete new set of X-31 
Staff irons in y«,nir golf professional 
shop ni>w. 

And be sure to see the new 1966 
Wilson X-31 woods, too. They're the 
woods with the revolutionary pat- 
ented design that puts the {xnver of 
the shaft directly behind 'he hitting 
area for extra distance and improved 
accuracy. 

A full set of X-31 clubs costs a 
few dollars more titan ordinary 
clubs, of course. That'.s because it 
costs more to make top-quality clubs 
for serious gi>lfers. 

Available unlv ihroush Roll ptolen'ional vhe-p*. 





A new era 
in golf 
begins today 


POINT OF 
FACT 



hortrel: for the good life. 

the playful plaid., that plays for keeps. 



DONEGAL scores again with Sander Mads spo'i shir 
Neva Press actually need r)o ironing Tailored m a 
and cotton by Mission Valley Sizes S, M. L, XL m a 
plaids irTGutton-down or regular collar stvi- 
ing About $6 At Wallach's, New Vort & 

Branches. Filene's, Boston, Cur^bels, Phila- 
delphtd, Silverwoods, Los Angeles 


ts, foriif<ed with Fortrel They're called 
new textured fabric of F onrel polyester 
Wide choice of .multicolored yard dyed 


ELANESE Fortrel 


To Start tKo 1966 saasen hora ara soma 
questions — and answsrs — about tha 
urba, what and whan of Opening Days 


? Who pitched the onh Opeiuna Dm rro- 
hilier.s* 

• In l‘X)y Lciin Ames ofthc (iiiints held the 
Dodgers hiIles^ for nine innings but gave up 
a hit in the Hllh and lost .T-0 m the l.^th. In 
l‘)40 Hob I cllcr of the Indians allowed no 
hits as he shut out the White .Sos I (*. 

7 if ho Inn pitched the ino\t \hnioiii\‘* 

• Walter Johnson of the Senators is (irst with 
sesen (1410-14 15-17 14 24 2ft). His 142ft 
shutout, a I5*iiming game against the -Aih- 
Iclics. was the longest opener escr plavcd. 

? II hal piiclici ' hir- - die he\i Dpcnhix Dm 
iccord\‘* 

• In terms of percentage. Wes rciTcll tft 0) 
and I on Warneke (5 0) top the American 
and National l.cagues. rc'pcctiscls . Johnson 
(8 5 in the At. I and (Irovcr Cleseland Alex- 
ander l4-.t in the NL.) lead In total wins. 

7 if ho hit the tno\i Ope/iinx Doi hoiiui'? 

• Babe Ruth, who hatted -4.T5 in ISopeners 
and banged seven home runs. 

7 W'liut »cie the hixhesi-scoriiig opener^'' 

• Cleveland defeated .St. Louis 2 1 1 4 in 1425. 
a game in which the Browns’ peerless first 
baseman Cieorge Sislcr made four errors, A 
nine-run rally by Boston in (he ninth inning 
enabled the Braves to tie Philadelphia 17-17. 
but the Phillies scored twice in the lOth to 
wm the 1400 opener. 

7 When nere the first night openers p/</ieif’ 

• the first was in 1450 with the Cardinals 
beating the Pirates 4 2 in .St- Louis, A year 
later, in the first Americ.in I cague night 
opener, the Senators defeated the Athletics 
ft 1 in Philadelphia. 

7 II hich President in/» the first to attend an 
opener ’’ 

• W illiam Howard Taft began the tradition 
in 1410 and saw Walter Johnson and the 
Senators beat fcddic Plank and the Athletics. 

7 ir/i«/ teatm have the svarsi Opening Dm 
recordsi’ 

• By losing to the Dodgers 6-1 lust season, 
the New York Mets dropped their fourth 
straight opener. This enabled them to tic ihc 
record set b> the Troy I lav makers, who were 
inthcNl from 1874 through I K82. 

- IliRMAS WllSKDPt 




Weekend wanderlust? 


Pack up all your cares and— solo Suzukil 
For powerful going, our Dual-Stroke en- 
gine and switch-hitting sprockets give you 
the hill-climbing hp of a billy goat (50*" 
grades); the straightaway speed of a gazelle. 

For comfort, only Suzuki is spec'd out spe- 
cially for America’s longer roads and riders. 

For safety, big, waterproof brakes take the 
plunge and still give you plenty to stop on. 

Still, we can’t guarantee a problem-free 
desk come Monday morning. But we do guar- 
antee Suzuki. Ask about our 12 month/12,000 
mile Warranty (3 times longer than on any 
other lightweight you can buy). 

* Before you buy, solo Suzuki. If you’re hard 
to convince, a nearby Suzuki dealer can ar- 
range a low-cost weekend rental. 

* And next Saturday you’re on your own, 
come hill or high water. 

For fact-filled reading on Trail- 
Street Cycles and other models, 
write U.S. Suzuki Motor Corp., 
I P.O. Box 2337, Department S-1, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 92707. 



Why do people say 
Delta’s the best thing 
that ever happened 
to air travel? 


You’re looking at 4 good reasons! 


We like to think our stewardesses personify the spirit of 
Delta . . . happy to have you aboard and proud to be of serv- 
ice. You'll find this spirit , . . plus lots of hard work . . . can 
make a big difference in your traveling pleasure. So come 
along on your nc.xt trip; Jet Delta and sec for yourself! 

IXDELJTA 

Hal ihiny that ever happened to air travel 



Un common insurance 
for the man 

with the un common boat 



T he St. Puul Insurance (’om- 
panies offer marine insurance 
designed particularly for the 
man with a personal feeling about 
his boat. 'I'his may sound special- 
ized. It is. 

Got no yacht? Don't fret. You can 
buy all kinds of insurance with us 
. . . and we’ll specialize all the way. 
Whether we insure your house, 
your life, your business or your 
reputation, we’ll cusiom-fit, 
tailor-make, individually-plan. 

That’s why un-common 
people like doing business 
with us. 

About that boat policy. 

Candid appraisal: This is 
a good policy with 
good coverage at a 
good price. 


What the policy gives you: Coverage 
greater than what you're probably 
now getting. 

Indemnity up to $.300,000. 
(Maybe this is more than you 
need. Up to you.) 

Medical e.xpense coverage which 
can include your own family. (As 
far as we know, you rarely get 
family coverage with any other 
insurance company. Just quiet 
admission: It is not the old us.) 
apest boat insurance in Better coverage for boats being 
e world, and it isn’t made trailered or car-topped, 
ar cheap boats. We design Our middle name is “Marine.” 

Has been for a century or more. 
This makes us pretty knowledge- 
able about boats, you can imagine. 
Insurance, too. 

For our Agents or Brokers, see 
the Yellow Pages. 


the policy to fit your re- 
quirements. We al 


S^ri/ing you arouruj the world . . . around thd eloch 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
51. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Lile Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota S5102 


SCORECARD 


THE ALTITUDE LAG 

In Ihc 30 monlhs since Mexico was 
awaidcd llic 1968 Olympics there has 
been a lot of offhand worrying and some 
sober investigation of the effect the thin 
air of Mexico City will have on per- 
formers. In the .AAU swimming cham- 
pionships held at sea level in Brandon. 
Fla. last week, the swimming worriers 
were able to measure the damage using 
a very human (but very dependable) 
standard; Roy Saari of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Although Saari placed only sec- 
ond in each event, swimming in water a 
trifle chilly, he ckxiked 16:41.5 in the 
1 .650-yard swim. 4:42.0 for 500yardsand 
1:43.4 for 200 yards. In contrast, three 
weeks ago. w inning the same three events 
in the NCAA championships at the Air 
Force Academy (altitude 5.900 feet). 
Saari was 26.7 slower at 1 .650 yards and 
8.6 and 1,6 seconds slower respectively 
at 5(X) and 2(X) yards. Furthermore, his 
times in the two longer events were very 
much slower than those he recorded as 
a junior last year, racing at Iowa State, 
and as a sophomore in the Yale pool. 
In simple terms, a Saari-by-the-Sea can 
beat the trunks off a mile-high Saari 
any time. 

BIG ENOUGH FOR BOTH? 

The question is not whether the coming 
season will be a success at South Caro- 
lina U. under Paul Diet7el. late of Army 
and LSU, who is developing a reputa- 
tion as the oldest established permanent 
floating football coach in the land. It is 
whether the state is big enough to con- 
tain both Diet/cl and the gentleman 
from CIcmson. Frank Howard. When it 
was announced that Diet/el had signed 
for S35.(X)0 a year Howard received a 
needling telegram saying Diet^el must 
be twice as good a coach because he 
was getting twice as much money. The 
salty Howard, who maintains he has 
helped oust eight coaches from South 
Carolina, said. *‘Yeah. 1 know old Col- 
gate Paul.” Didn't he mean Pepsodent 
Paul, a nickname given Dietzel because 


of his bright smile? *‘Naw ww.*' growled 
Howard, “Colgate Paul. Because Col- 
gate beat him. too." 

All this adds competitive fire to the 
traditional Clemson-Carolina game, 
which doesn't really need any more. 
Further, the LSU ticket oflice isswamped 
with eager requests for its September 17 
opener against South Carolina, assuring 
a 67.(HX) sellout crowd for Dietzel’s re- 
turn to his old school. It promises to be 
a dandy football season down South. 

THE SINGING NONE 

As tender in track as it is tough in bas- 
ketball Ivy League champion this year 
— the University of Pennsylvania has 
ended another indoor season without a 
win. No matter that the school has no 
indoor-track facilities. “Villanova kids 
will run in the snow." said Penn Track 
Ctvach Boo Morcom. “They're track 
men. Ivy League kids won't. They're 
students who go out for track." 

To prove his point Morcom produced 
a letter written to him by one of his 
runners before the annual Polar Bear 
meet against Princeton and Columbia. 

"Dear Boo." the letter said. “1 will 
not be going with the indoor track team 
today. For a number of reasons I am not 
prepared for this meet and I refuse to 
humiliate myself and the university by 
putting in an unsatisfactory, token per- 
formance. Realizing my failings. 1 have 
decided to go w ith the glee club to Bos- 
ton. since my voice, at least, is in good 
shape. . . ." 

FISHERtAAN 

On Lake Texoma. whose w aters overflow 
the borders of Texas and Oklahoma, ev- 
ery boat is a (lew and every fisherman 
a member of the congregation. Three 
times each Sunday, in season, the Rev. 
Tom Arney, using his own 17-foot run- 
about for a pulpit, begins a sermon 
over a loudspeaker system: "Come, let 
us worship God together.” This week, 
to celebrate Easter Sunday, nine addi- 
tional preachers spread out along Tex- 


oma to join Arney in a sunrise service. 

Arney is a well-built, handsome Pres- 
byterian with a crew cut. and he wears 
a clerical collar over his black sport 
shirt. His customary service includes rec- 
ords of organ music and hymns by Ten- 
nessee Ernie. The range of the speaker 
is half a mile, and listeners are. ofeourse. 
free to move their boats outside it. Most 
fishermen stay where they arc. 

“For some of those people." says Ar- 
ncy, “the weekend is the only time the 
family can ail get together for some out- 
door fun. but in many cases they feel 
guilty about not getting to church. We 
simply meet a very human need." 

Says Brut Swain, director of the Lake 
Texoma Assixialion: "1 send 'em. and 
he saves 'em." 

TRACKS OF TROUBLE 

Dog tracks in the sand traps one of 
those little things that make golfers apo- 
plectic — have prompted Tampa's historic 
and cleanly manicured Palma Ceia Coun- 
try Club to take stern action. In one of 
those rulings that only a greens commit- 
tee can dream up the club has announced 
that any dogs straying onto the course 
will be captured, bound and held for the 



dog catcher. Another knotty problem 
solved. 

Not entirely. Hearing this news, one 
dog-loving resident of a home facing a 
Palma Ceia fairway notified the club by 
letter that any golfer found in his yard in 
search of a lost ball would be captured, 
bound and held for the police as a tres- 
passer. Furthermore, the writer said, 
should the golfer resist and go so far as 
to bite one of his yardmen in the strug- 
gle. the golfer would be confined for a 

fo/iii/iufd 
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A Lincoln Continental today is very much a car of to- 
morrow. Its look will remain in style because Lincoln 
Continental is never changed for the sake of change. Its 
performance will stand the test of time because every 
Continental is built to the highest standards in the world 
and most stringently tested. This is why the previously 
owned and proudly cared for 1964 model, background 
above, is virtually as contemporary as the new coupe. 



Your Lincoln Continental dealer will be pleased 
plain why a Lincoln Continental is such a sound 
ment. why it retains its value year after year, an 
both the new Continental and previously owned 
are cars of substantial and lasting worth. Discovi 
close you may be to owning a Continental. 

America's most distinguished moto 



The Bachelor Shirt 


We have a sneaking suspicion that the laundry problem 
IS one reason so many bachelors end up married So, 
for those determined not to get caught, we suggest 
this shirt The first box center front dress shirt that 
doesn't need ironing It's of 50% Biue"C’'*polyester 


and 50% cotton in white, yellow and blue Sizes 14 to 
16y2, about S5 And It’s Wear-Dated' Which means 
It's guaranteed for a full year's normal wear — refund or re- 
placement by Chemstrand ( Even a wife will appreciate iti) 
Get the bachelor shirt by LION OF TROY 


■ WEAR'- 
i DATED / 



SCORECARD ronliiiiiH( 


period of five days awaiting llie results 
of a rabies test. Have any more edicts, 
Mr, Chairman? 

JOHNNY'S KNEE 

There is nevvs about Johnny Unitas' dam- 
aged knee, the knee that kept pro foot- 
balPs top quarterback out of three games 
last season- good news. "John has made 
a beautiful recovery." says Bill Neal, the 
Baltimore physical therapist who has 
been treating him. "Kight now he can 
do everything on that knee that he could 
do before. He can run. He can cut. He 
could play tomorrow." 

Well, back to the bench, Gary Cuo/- 
zo. Back to halfback. Tom Matte. And 
back to your oldest unsolved problem. 
National Football League. 

SUPER SUPERMARKET CAR 

There is no place like New York’s Inter- 
national Automobile Show for spotting 
motoring trends. Wc looked in as the 
show opened last week and. unmistak- 
ably. cars arc getting fancier and more 
expensive. Surprisingly, the hit of the 
show was not a low-hung sports car. It 
was. of all things, a station wagon. 

England’s new Aston Marlin Shooting 
Brake is the sort of car Mom can drive 
to the station— at 160 mph— stick-shift- 
ing or using automatic transmission, as 
she chooses. It holds four in air-condi- 
tioned. soft-leather comfort. The rear 
window is heated, and a dial on the dash 
will adjust the suspension system from a 
stiff ride to a floating ride. 

The one Shooting Brake on display 
was in Roman purple, the color of a 
highly wa.xed Concord grape, and was 
fitted with a w icker picnic basket, a mag- 
num of champagne and a chamois rifle 
case in back. This model - and the others 
to follow— will sell for S22.000, which 
some may consider a reasonable price to 
pay for the name alone. 

A CHEER FOR JOE LUTZ 

Let stuffy purists moan, we say good 
luck to Joe Lut/. the new buscball coach 
at Southern Illinois University, and to 
his new deal on the SlU diamond. When 
SlU opened the season against Mem- 
phis Slate. Lut/ dispensed with the cus- 
tomary visiting dignitary and his cus- 
tomary limp throwing-out of the first 
bah. Instead he had three of the school’s 
parachute-club members dive from 12,- 
500 feel above the field. Diver Gordon 
Cummings won the right to loss out the 

continued 



for the grownups’ hour 


BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER. 

I .M 1*0 R'lED ENGLISH GIN 



FROM ENGLAND BV KOBRANO, NY • 94 PROOF • TRIPLE DISTILLED • 100* GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


First portable TV 
ever built with 
a solid integrated 
circuit! 



The kind of circuitry that’s proved itself 
in today’s spacecraft — now adapted to 
the sound system of a tiny portable TV! 
It’s a major element of reliability, an- 
other great advance over hand-wiring! 

And the new 12-inch* Minikin boasts 
a solid-state transistorized’ povf.'er sys- 
tem, plus the famous RCA solid copper 


circuit that won’t come loose or short 
circuit or go haywire. See the new Mini- 
kin at your RCA Victor dealer! 

•I„b« oyf/*ri a uon,!/ 74-M,.n o ctuf* 
tOMtool-OMr*!."* fcet.t.M lutt 'A* 


) The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


New RCA Victor Minikin 
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The more we thought about it, the less we liked the idea of our 
beautifully finished wood. 


So we took it off. 

After all. we reasoned, it couldn’t 
much help you hit the ball between 
the screws to see a brand name 
everytime you’re lining up a shot, 

But when we had a bunch of plain, 
unmarked woods made up and sat 
around the office with them, we had 
to admit they looked kind of big and 
dumb. Something was missing all 
right. Then one of our First Flight 
engineers got out a marker and drew 
this mark ^ on the head to indicate 
the exact hitting point between the 
screws. That seemed to satisfy ev- 
erybody, because it was an honest 
change that could help a man hit the 
ball better. 

That's the only kind of change we 
make. And always have made. 

Take the swingweight principle of 
golf club design. We came up with it 
30 years ago. Since then it’s been 
possible for a golfer to swing in one 
basic groove, whether he's swinging 
a swing-weighted 9 iron or a swing- 
weighted 3 iron. Whether he’s teeing 
off with a driver or using his “3 wood. 
Other clubs have been imitating our 
principle ever since, but we like to 
think they don't do it as precisely. 


Then more recently, our 
noticed that the hosel on 
Irons (the thin part of the head 
connected to the shaft) 
bend a little after enough balls 
hit. and, at the worst, could 
change the loft of a 3 iron, 

2. So they shortened the 
added a rounded sole 
dig in. Nobody else, it se^s. has 
thought enough about irq^ to do 
the same. 

Our engineers specify Tjfe Temper 
steel shafts on every jfiiJb. so the 
whipping action can rmpr go dead. 
They specify Golf P|w9 g>'ips that 
can never dry out, ojRl^p when they 
get wet. They fidd^with the sand- 
blasting on the fau of every iron 
until it’s just de^/^nough but not 


deep. (Maybe you’ve noticed 
some club companies seem to think 
the markings on the face of an iron 
are for looks instead of function). 
Every one of our irons, and every 
one of our woods has been carefully 
thought out, designed, tested and 
manufactured as a unit. There’s no 
assembly line at First Flight. If a guy 
has a crazy idea that 21 laminations 
would be better than 20 on a partic- 
ular wood, we let him go ahead and 
work It out. If a pro tells us our 7 iron 
seems to have .08 of an ounce too 
much weight in the heel, we check 
that out. 

There isn’t a golfer alive who doesn’t 
play a better game of golf when he 
feels good about his clubs. That’s 
the way we expect you to feel about 
our clean, simple irons, and our 
smooth, honest woods. Because the 
more we’ve thought about it, the 
more we’ve come up with things to 
help you feel that way. 

First Flight t>~ 

Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Custom built woods and irons, steel- 
center golf balls, and Hot-2 golf bags. 
At pro shops only. 
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Don’t laugh. 


A Volkswagen police cor moy seem like 
0 funny ideo to you, but it makes o lot of 
Sense to the city of Scottsboro, Alobamo. 

They wonted a car for Police Officer 
H. L. Wilkerson that could patrol parking 
meters all doy, 6 days □ week, in stop-arid- 
go traffic. Without breaking down. And 
without breoking the taxpayers. 

So, in 1964, they bought Car S-5: a VW 


with o dome light, siren, end 2-way rodio. 

That was the year of Scottsboro's only 
12-inch snowfall. The other police cars 
were in trouble up to their hubcaps. But Car 
S-5 was a credit to the Force. It went up- 
hill. And downhill, And Officer Wilkerson 
didn't even bother to put the chains on. 

Officer Wilkerson isn't supposed to go 
ofter speeders. But one doy (in 1965) he 


chosed one. And caught him. It's hord to 
say who was more surprised. 

Car S-5 still overages 29 miles per gal- 
lon. It still doesn't use any oil between 
changes. And it's never had a breokdown. 

After o yeor ond a half of 
continuous use, it hod its clutch 
reploced.ond its valves adjusted. 
Thof is all. 
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firsl ball by coming down directly on 
the pitcher's mound. 

1.111/ wasn't thrt)ugli. For bat boys he 
substituted eight comely ctied bat girls. 
Me brought in a campus combo to en- 
tertain the audience between innings. 
Without tampering with the game itself, 
he made it more fun. which is to the 
good. Won the opener, too. by a score 
of 7 3. 

BEAC>1 BRUTES. 1966 STYLE 

\\ hen he-man Clark CJable consented to 
have his chest shaved for his role in h 
Htipp.-iii’J One S'i'kIh. in which he ap- 
peared shirtless in tine well-remembered 
scene, the idea was to tone down the 
shock of such unusual exposure. Times 
have changed - A London shop has begun 
selling chest toupees (at about S150 per 
toupee) to men who want to look more 
virile at the beach, and one Dallas wig- 
man sa>s they will soon be available 
here. Presumably the chest rugs look 
real and will stay anchored in place 
even under water. 

THE VISIT TO LAUGHING COYOTE 

Mountain creativity, it seems, has suf- 
fered a setback. The Adventure Trails 
Camp School of Mountain Creativity. 
Laughing Coyote Mountain, Black- 
hawk Colo, is a place meant to give city 
lads a taste of roughing it. Last year the 
camp received a visit from the state de- 
partment of welfare to determine wheth- 
er it should be licensed. Inspectors Wayne 
Klish. A. A. Ctralver and Miss Nancy 
Swank were alarmed to note 18 viola- 
tions of the Child Care Act (Mininunn 
Stuiiihirth anil Rales anil Retmla/ions 
far ChiUhens Camps) "No designated 
space was provided." the inspectors re- 
ported, "lorchildren's belongings." Their 
distress was not allayed by Camp Direc- 
tor T. D. l.ingo’s explanation that the 
permitted belongings were nothing more 
than a dulllc bag. spare jeans and un- 
derwear. an ax and a knife 

The inspectors also found structures 
"unhealed, not screened, and probably 
damp " That was probably true, said 
Lingo, because each boy built his own 
structure out of eight aspen poles and a 
sheet of canvas. 

"Hand-washing and bathing facilities 
consist of basins hlled from a tub of 
water warmed on a stove or open fire. 
Obviously inadequate." the inspectors 
reported- Moreover, there was no ac- 
credited dietitian. Lingo admitted it all. 




Give US a few hours. 

We can take you back two thousand years. 


Back lo Rome when Rome meant Caesar. 

And Caesar meant iron-proud legions, loga-frocked 
senators, marble-laden piazzas, fountains of grace, 
moments of glory. 

The spirit is still there. Sometimes in lingering frag- 
ments, such as the Forum. More often in unshakable 
triumphs, such as the Colosseum. 

Let us show- you Europe the way it was — in ancient 
Rome or any other lime and place, France, for in- 
stance, when it w'as Gallic, Scandinavia when it was 
Viking, England when it was Angleland. 

We’ll make it all very easy. 


Wc have the most flights. Wc fly straight through to 
27 European cities — twice as many as anyone else. And 
a Pan Am Travel Agent can give you scores of Pan Am 
Holiday Tour ideas. 

And on the way: cuisine by Maxim's of Paris, a 
movie {they’re now playing on most of our flights), and 
the good feeling that comes from flying the very best 
there is. 

A trip for all time. Indeed. 

World's most experienced airline 

I'lrsl on the Atlantic First in Latin America 

First on the Pacific First 'Round the World 





How good 

is BsJlantine’s Scotch? 
Ask any bartender. 


BOTTIEO IN SCOriAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 66 PfIOOF. IMPORTED BY '21' BRANDS. INC.. M. Y.C 
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even agreeing ihai “food was usually 
prepared out in the open." 

The license was denied, and Lingo's ap- 
peal is now roughing it in the courts. 

ROUND BALL FOREVER 

From Kentucky comes another remind- 
er that the sun never sets on the basket- 
ball season. Louisville's F'rccdom Hall 
is already sold out for the NCAA finals 
next March. Capacity is IS.OOO each 
night of the two-day tourney: 24.000 
scats were sold in a sort of mail-order 
lottery (mailbags were piled up and 
opened at random). The other I2.(X)0 
seats go to the four visiting teams. Sales 
add up to $I44.(XX) one year in advance, 
a bank depi')sit that will earn the NCAA 
S7.(K)0 in interest by game time in 1967. 
And there are still more than 26.(K)0 
requests in those unopened mailbags, 
with more coming in. 

BONDS FOR BIRDIES 

Thanks to Jack Nicklaus. the Masters 
and U.S. Open tournaments are giving 
U.S. Sav ings Bonds as part of the pri/c 
money. The Masters {p<ini‘ 36) issued a 
SlOO bond to each contestant and the 
Open will award bonds up to 10', of 
their winnings to the first three finishers. 

Not long ago Nicklaus was asked to 
pose for pictures as part of the Treasury 
I>epartment*s publicity campaign for 
the 25th anniversary of the savings 
bond. "You fellows ought to talk the 
golf people into giving some of these 
bonds out as prize money." he suggest- 
ed. Treasury's Raphael O'Malley sold 
the idea to ClifT Roberts, the Masters 
tournament chairman, and to the Unit- 
ed States Golf Association. 

“I'd like to see bonds given out at 
every golf tournament," says O'Malley. 
“Golfers have no pension plan like base- 
ball and football players. This could be 
their kitty for the future." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Frank Ryan. Cleveland Browns quar- 
terback. analyzing his defeat at a parlor- 
table football game: “I looked through 
the play-selection cards and couldn't 
find one w ith Jim Brown's name on it." 

Eddie Stanky. insisting that he had 
no qualms about becoming manager of 
the Chicago White Sox although the 
job had been spurned by other men: 
“It’s like the fellow marrying the girl 
who had been engaged three times. I 
feel like the victor." end 
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Trick shot artist 
hits the 

no-tricks ball... 


' I ^ 

Paul Hahn has a bag full of funny equipment — 
.1' chain link shafts, twice-size v^oods. foot high tees. 

* Paul hits the ball on his knees, sitting m a chair, 

^ standing on one leg, blindfolded. He hits thous- 

« ands of balls every year, and he can call them all 

.7-1 • — low fades, high draws, slow risers. He can't afford 

a ball that can catch him by surprise, and spoil the shot, or 
the act. His earnings depend on it. That's why Paul hits all his shots a Maxfli Mile, 
That’s why many professionals say that shot for shot, ball for ball, Maxfli is the 
most predictable on the tour. That's why we say. you'll never know how good 
you are, until you play Maxfli. Continuing tests prove, no ball out distances it. 
Sold and played by golf professionals. The ball with the shine that's there 
to stay. Maxfli. 

^ DUNLOP .evf#ywM£i»e (N fHf woRtos or cotr, rjNNis. and nsts 


"WRITE ANY THREE BROKERS 

—and Merrill Lynch, of course” 


Thai’s the advice we gave the other day to a man who couldn'l make up his 
mind what to do about his investments - what to buy, what to sell, 
what to hold. 

We still think it was a pretty sensible suggestion. We don’t know what 
kind of replies he may gel . . . whether they'll be good, bad, or indifferent 
. . .whether they'll reflect an interesting consensus or a challenging 
divergence of opinion. 

But we do know that we’re quite willing to be judged as a firm wholly on 
the basis of the kind of well-reasoned reply, geared to his own particular 
circumstances and objectives, that we know he— any investor— gets who 
writes to our Research Division. 

Want to see for yourself? Just write to Research about your own investment 
situation and ask for their suggestions. There's no charge or obligation, 
but may we ask you to address your inquiry to 

(Thol’s a code which enob/es us to tell in what 
Dept. lA- newspaper or magazine you saw this offer.} 


MERRILL LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 

FENNER S. SMITH INC 

membehs n. y. stock exchange ANO other principal stock ano commodity exchanges 
70 Pine street, new YORK. N. Y. lOOOS 



If Avis is out of cars, 
we’ll get you one 
from our competition. 



WeVe not proud. We’re only No. 2 . 
We’ll call everybody in the busi- 
ness (including No.l). Il'there’s a car 
to be had, we’ll get it for you. 

At the airport, we’ll even lock up 
our cashbox and walk you over to 

Somehow or oi her, we'll |)ut >ou in a car. the competition in person. 

All of which may make you wonder just how often all 
our shiny new Plymouths are on the road. 

We have 35,000 cars in this country. 

So the dav that everv one is out is a rare dav for Avis. 
(If you have a reservation, don’t give it a second thought.) 

And don’t worry about the car our competition w ill 
give you. 

It’s for an Avis customer and they know' it. 

This is their chance. 



Did you pass up 
me sweetest 
tusurauce deal 


el your me? 


If you held on to your Gl in- 
surance when you got out of 
the service, you were smart. 

Ifyou dropped it, you 
Uncle Sam wasshelling 
outpartoftheexpense 
of a $10,000 life in 
surance policy so 
costwas practically 
peanuts. 

No insurance 
company-including us 
-can match Uncle Sam's deal. 

But we can give you (whether 
you ’ re a vetera n or noOthe next 
best deal on term insurance. 

Let's say you’re in your late 
thirties. Married. A couple of 
kids. You need a lot of protec- 
tion for your family right now, 
but you don't have a lot of 
money to put into insurance 
right now. 

Well, we cangive you $30,000 
worth of decreasing term insurance for about 
$14amonth.And,toboot,this20-yeardecreas- 


ing term policy is loaded with 
options. It's extendable, renew- 
able, convertible, 
and then some. 

If it sounds 
like term insur- 
ance is our strong 
suit, it is. As far back as 1931 we 
were busydevelopingthe best 
term insurance policies in the 
business. 

And we’ve sold enough term 
insurance (as well as other life 
insurance)to help make us the 
9th largest life insurance com- 
pany in the country. 

If you’ve been kicking your- 
self for dropping your Gl term 
insurance, ask an Occidental 
agent or brokerabout Occiden- 
tal term insurance. Or write 
Occidental Center, Dept. S4, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

You'll find it's the next best 
thing toGI insurance. And nowadays you can’t 
ask for a sweeter deal than that. 


Occldenlai Life 


01 California 

A T ranumeriM Comptnir 


The Strata^Bloc 
power secret 

(Or: How Wilson Staff woods put more distance in your drives) 




A chunk out of the trunk of a tree has 
always been a pretty untrustworthy thing to 
put on the business end of a golf club. 

That slab of “natural” wood may contain 
any number of hidden “natural” flaws to 
weaken it and reduce its hitting power. 

Happily, Wilson solved this problem years 
ago by introducing Strata-Bloc*, the 
exclusive wood construction that bonds 
together layers of select maple in a single, 
powerful club head. 


Strata-Bloc actually improves on nature: 
It is as lively and resilient as natural wood — 
and it is stronger. It is absolutely uniform 
in balance, density and “feel”. It won’t 
warp, swell or split under normal conditions. 

And it directs the tough end-grains of 
wood against the ball for the booming, 
fairway-shrinking distance today’s game 
demands. 

Strata-Bloc is 25 years old this year. It is 
still the only real improvement in wood head 
construction since the game began. 

Maybe that explains why, year 
after year, more golfers buy Strata-Bloc 
than any other woods. 



Isn’t it time you joined the swing to 
Strata-Bloc? 

You’re not really getting 
good wood on the ball until you play 
Wilson Staff Strata-Bloc woods. 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 

Ulifoon 

W4Mn Spo<l.n« Good* C* . C»W*fD 

Av«ilabl« only IhrougO toll profttvonil thopt, 




This plaid has everything but wrinkles: 
Arrow Decton "Perma-lron." Needs no 
ironing. Not any. Long-wearing fabric is a 
polyester cotton blend. ‘'Sanforized-Plus." 
Yourchoiceof othercolors, patterns. $7.00. 
Wherever you go you look better in Arrow. 
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THREE WAS A CROWD 


Butthecrowd, which had been more of a mob through four high-scoring, hectic days, finally was reduced to Just one man. 
In a three-way playoff Jack Nick/aus proved again that he is master of the Masters by ALFRED WRIGHT 


T here is no reason to think that 26- 
year-old Jack Nicklaus won't win ev- 
ery Masters championship from now un- 
til the year 2000, but it is unlikely 
that he will ever have more trouble earn- 
ing the tournament's hallowed green 
coat than he did this week at Augusta 
National Golf Club. 

After days of lurching in and out of 
the course's piney woods, being con- 
founded by the invisible breaks in the 
grain of its greens and bew ildered by its 
strong and shifting winds, Nicklaus tri- 
umphed in one of the most unusual Mas- 
ters ever played. He did it by making up 
a three-stroke delicit in the last five holes 
of play to tie Tommy Jacobs and Gay 
Brewer at 288 on Sunday. Then he took 
Monday's playoff and the 520,000 purse 
with a two-under-par 70. beating Jacobs 
by two strokes and Brewer by eight with 
a display of the overpowering golf for 
which he is famous. 

This will be known as the hold-my- 
grccn-coat Masters in which nearly ev- 
ery big name in golf had ample oppor- 
tunity to win in the regulation four 
days, but declined the honor. The big- 
gest decliner of all was Nicklaus. On 
Sunday night when he lapped in a two- 
inch putt on 18 to get into the playolT 


he puffed up his cheeks and let go a 
great whoosh of relief. “I've blown this 
tournament three times." he said, and 
he had. “1 play one good hole and then 
a bad one. I hit one good drive and then 
a terrible one. I've hit into a ton of sand. 
I've hit fewer fairways than in a U.S. 
Open [Augusta's fairways arc a mile 
wide, but Nicklaus needed two miles]. 
My putting just can't be believed. I 
don't know how I'm still in the tourna- 
ment. But I don't intend to blow it 
again." With that he went home, ate 
three steaks and got set to feast on Brew- 
er and Jacobs in the playoff. 

Brewer, too. had spurned his chances. 
A journeyman pro on the lour for 10 
years, he was one of those perpetual also- 
playcds until recently, when he became 
a habitual winner. All he had to do to 
win this Masters was par the !8ih on 
Sunday, but he missed a seven-footer to 
make the playoff possible. Jacobs, mean- 
while, held his position by taking some 
chances and hitting fine recovery shots 
after bouncing drives olf trees. "I told 
my caddie they never remember who 
came in second in this tournament," he 
said. Although the remark was not ad- 
dressed to him. Jack Nicklaus agreed. It 
was Nicklaus, not Jacobs, who finally 


got enough control of his game to in- 
sure victory. 

As the playoff got under way it was 
quickly obvious that Jacobs, at least, 
was not particularly in awe of Big Jack. 
He started off grandly with a 25-fool 
birdie putt to take the lead at the first 
hole, although Nicklaus caught him on 
the 2nd with a big birdie of his own. 
Hach played steady, thoughtful and de- 
liberate golf through the first nine holes, 
and they both finished one under par 
at 35. Brewer, meanwhile, was fading 
Out of contention. He failed to sink a 
series of short putts the like of which he 
has not missed in months — except, of 
Course, for the crucial one on Sunday. 

As the threesome turned into the back 
nine. Nicklaus slowly edged his way into 
a lead that Jacobs could not close. He 
sank a marvelous 25-foot putt for a 
birdie at the 1 1th and at the treacherous 
12th hole he found himself with a two- 
stroke lead over Jacobs and three over 
Brewer. It was here that Brewer's day 
Came to an end. He hooked his tec shot 
into the water and took a double-bogey 
5. a disaster that made the bogies of 
Jacobs and Nicklaus look good. Jacobs 
held on stubbornly, in spite of missing 
relatively short putts that would have 

continutd 


Deadly rivals on the isth green. Jacobs. Brewer and Nicklaus seem cheerfully resigned lo Monday playoff as they stroll away half an hour later. 
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MASTERS emtinued 


closed the gap at the 12lh. I3ih and I4th 
holes, but Nicklaus was just not going 
to blow it all again. 

At 15. a par-5. Jacobs knew he had to 
go for an eagle. He hit his second shot 
high above the water guarding the front 
edge of the green but he couldn't bear 
to watch it. Instead, he turned to the 
gallery for the first hint of whether his 
ball had carriwl the creek. It had. and 
Jacobs had a cinch birdie. But Nicklaus. 
trifled with long enough, now came up 
with a critical shot, a 15-foot birdie putt 
that went squarely into the center of the 
hole. There was no real chance after that 
for Jacobs to make up two strokes. 
Nicklaus. playing conservatively as the 
twilight faded into near darkness, fin- 
ished par-par-par and became the first 
man ever successfully to defend a Mas- 
ters title. It was dark when Jack walked 
off the 1 8th green— the play olf had taken 
an agonizing five hours to complete — 
and the unusual scene that followed was 
in keeping with the bizarre events of this 
Masters. There on the putting green in 
front of the Augusta National clubhouse, 
with the gallery squinting through the 
night, Jack prepared to receive his third 
green coal in four years. "I'm sure you 
can all hear me. if you can't see me." 
began Tournament Director Clifford 
Roberts. "At this point. Jack," said 
Bobby Jones, "you as defending cham- 
pion are supposed to put the green coat 
on the w inner. Cliff and I have discussed 
the problem, and have decided you will 
just have to put the coat on yourself." 
Which Nicklaus did. 

If this 30th Masters championship had 
a frantic — though cientually formful 
— ending, it also had a distinctive be- 
ginning. 

Almost as if it were a ritual, the first 
day of a Masters is devoted to savoring 
the warm, moist air of the Cicorgia 
springtime, relishing the tradition and 
beauty of a great golf tournament and 
watching for the pattern of the whole 
event to evolve as the players cautious- 
ly feel their way through the opening 
round. But this opening day was dif- 
ferent. The weather was cold and annoy- 
ing. with the wind whipping the Spanish 
moss off trees and rolling it across fair- 
ways like tumbleweed. An ■ improved” 
section of the course was out of con- 
trol. and the only pattern was chaos. In- 
stead of tranquillity there was. thanks 
to Jack Nicklaus and a place called 
Amen Corner, constant excitement. 


In the preceding days there had been 
much talk about the course. There al- 
ways is before play begins, but this lime 
there were things to talk about. The 
fairways were hard, what the players 
call a "fast track." and the grass on them 
was unusually long, making it doubly 
difficult to control approach shots. But 
the chilly w ind was also making the huge, 
undulating greens unpredictable, which 
put a heavy premium on getting the ap- 
proach shots close to the pins. "This is 
the lirst time in some years that the 
course played the way wc wanted it to." 
Bobby Jones was to say later. 

Nicklaus was the last of the favorites 
to tec off. He was depressed and unsel- 
llcd. for just as he was about to retire 
the previous night, the phone had rung 
at his house with shattering news. Four 
of his closest friends and neighbors from 
Columbus who had been flying south to 
spend the weekend and watch him play 
had been killed when their private plane 
crashed and burned on a hillside in Ten- 
nessee. The accident was to affect hiscon- 
centraiion throughout the Masters. He 
hooked his opening drive badly, but 
recovered with a spectacular shot and 
sank a 25-fooi putt for a birdie 3. He 
got a birdie again with a 2 at the diffi- 
cult 4th hole and again at the 9th. And 
at Amen Corner, as the I Ith. I2lh. and 
13th holes are called at Augusta, Nick- 
laus protected his round while almost 
everyone else was losing ground. He 
played safely to the right at the llih 
green, hit a delicate chip that rolled six 
feel past the hole and then sank the putt 
for his par. On the 12th he pushed a 
five-iron dangerously past the green on 
the right but chipped back splendidly 
and sank a 15-inch putt for his par. At 
the crescent-shaped I3ih his drive just 
skirted the tall trees on the left— might 
even have gone through them — but 
landed in ideal position. A four-iron 
to the green gave him a birdie that put 
him four under par. and from there he 
coasted in for a 68 and a forbidding 
three-stroke lead that threatened to turn 
the tournament into a rout. 

Every time it looked as if Nicklaus 
might gel some subpar company of 
consequence the challengers would come 
to grief at Amen Corner, particularly 
at 11 and 12. Gary Player, for instance, 
was even par when he got there. At the 
1 lih he hooked a five-iron to the green, 
and it bounded into Rae's Creek, giving 
him a double-bogey 6. At the l2th he 


pounded a live-iron into the bank on 
the far side of the green and buried the 
ball in mud. Of his Shakespeare ball 
he said. "I could see the Shake but not 
the spcarc." At first he thought of calling 
the lie unplayable and taking the penal- 
ly. But then he look a wedge and de- 
cided to try to nudge it out and into the 
hunker below. He could barely sec the 
ball as he siooil over it, and he chopped 
at it like a lumberjack. It popjvcd out of 
the earth, crossed the bunker, reached 
the putting surface and rolled into the 
hole for a birdie 2 that could easily have 
been three or four strokes higher. "My 
greatest shot ever." said (iary. "And 
luckiest." It was also the end of Gary's 
luck, and not even abandoning his basic 
black for a white shirt and blue-green 
pants on Saturday could get him back 
in this Masters. 

Doug Sanders reached Amen Corner 
one under par and left one over. He 
bogeyed II. and then at the I2lh his six- 
iron from the tee was short and rolled 
olf the front bank into the mud at the 
edge of Rae's Creek. Dressed like a hu- 
man tangerine from spikes to sweater, 
Sanders delighted the gallery (and thus 
himself) by removing one tangerine 
shoe, rolling up one tangerine punt 
leg and nearly toppling himself and his 
tangerine alpaca into the red-brown wa- 
ter before blasting a fine recovery close 
enough to tvvo-putt for his bogey 4. 

Billy Joe I’ailon. who earlier had run 
off a string of four consecutive 3-s to lie 
for the lead, hooked his tec shot at the 
12th toward downtown Augusta. His 
ball stopped in bushes 30 feet up a 
clilT, from where mountaineering Billy 
hit it down and somehow salvaged a 
double-bogey 5. Don January lost the 
tournament lead by hilling into the wa- 
ter at 13. Casper did it at 12. So it wcni. 

Even par after the lOib. Arnold Palm- 
er bogeyed 11. At the 12th. where the 
wind swirls unprcdiciably from moment 
to moment out of the tree-lined 13lh 
fairway. Palmer's tec shot buried itself 
in a bunker past the green. "I could feel 
rock under my spikes," Palmer said, 
"and I suddenly got worried that if 1 
struck down strongly and hit rock, the 
ball would fly into the water. So I tried 
to hit carefully and didn't hit hard 
enough." Palmer's first swing moved the 
hall only an inch or so, and he finally 
putted out for a double-bogey 5. He lin- 
ished with a two-over-par 74. 

Palmer later emphasized the critical 
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nalarcof the 1 1 ih and 1 2ili holes. "There 
is no \vay to play them safely. They 
raised those t\so greens to protect them 
from flooding. The work has left the 
fairway around 1 1 as hard as the top of a 
tabic, so you can no longer play safely 
to the right— away from the water 
and feel confident of chipping close 
enough to get your par. 

“On 12 you have to hit a perfect 
shot, and then have perfect tuck." I’alm- 
er said. "I think it is probably the 
toughest par-.l in golf, because of the 
changing winds you have to punch or 
draw your shot into the green to get 
safely across the water, and the green 
won't often hold that kind of shot. The 
other way is to float a high shot in there, 
but if a gust of wind conies up at that 
moment it will jusi grab the ball and 
dump It into the pond. I haven't yet 
ligured out a way to play 12." As it de- 
veloped, it was the 12ili hole that cost 
I’almer the tournament, for he played 
it four strokes over par. 

ben Hogan, in his laconic way. said 
what is probably all there is to be said 
about the I2lh. "There's no point in 
worrying about it. It's there, and you've 
got to play It." 

The field did play it. but the ho\ score 
for the first day was three triple bogeys. 
20 double bogeys. 2K bogeys. 4S pars 
and only three birdies, one of them Play- 
er's fantastic shot. 

I hanks in no small part to Amen Cor- 
ner. the opening day was all Jack Nick- 
laus. Reviewing Nieklaus* round. Palm- 
er noted with admiration that Jack was 
the only player who crossed the pond 
and reached the par-5 I5lh in two shots 
in the face of the angry wind blowing 
from the west. .Said Palmer. "Jack just 
sicHid there at the crest of the hill and 
raised his arms to heaven and command- 
ed the wind to stop while he hit a three- 
wood over the water." 

■■'I'eah." said Dave Marr. a cU>se 
friend of Palmer's, ■ just like you used 
to do. Arnold. " 

The next day Palmer began to pni- 
duce the kind of miracle Marr was kid- 
ding him about. It was coming on to- 
ward noontime of what was presumed 
to be the start of the throe-day pursuit 
of Jack Nieklaus when a roar that is 
unique in golf began to roll across the 
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Nieklaus grimaces as long putt on J8 fails fa 
fall. U would have saved him extra work. 
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gentle hills and swales of Augusta Na- 
tional. The sound starts at full decibel, 
lasts for perhaps 10 seconds and then 
gradually fades to a punctuation of joy- 
ful whoops and hollers. It is a roar that 
means Arnold Palmer has sunk a birdie 
putt in the Masters. This was to be the 
day of the roars. 

The first one cante when Palmer bird- 
ied the 2nd hole. The sound exploded 
again with aitother birdie at the 6th. It 
was repeated a few minutes later from 
the 7th green, and then from the Sth- - 
three birdies in a row and his fourth of 
the young round. With each birdie Palm- 
er's stride seemed to lengthen several 
inches, and for the lirst lime he was 
showing real enthusiasm for his work. 
He made the turn in .^2. 

l.ip ahead. Nicklaus had just bogeyed 
the llih hole, and- improbable as it 
seemed he and Palmer were tied. The 
big lead had xamshed: the three-day 
pursuit required less than three hours. 
To use the phrase that Palmer himself 
had. brought into the patois of sport 
right here at Augusta four years ago: 
the game was on. 

One of Palmer's great problems over 
the past year or so has been his inability 
to maintain a hot streak for the full KS 
holes. He will shoot a spectacular lirst 
nine and then falter, or start in a wob- 
bly way and finish brilliantly. Some ques- 
tions arise; .-Xl 36. does he have trouble 
holding his conccnlralion'.’ Or has he 
lost some of his stamina? He has had. 
of late, some aches and pains, among 
them twinges in his hip that bothered 
him from time to time at Augusiu. As 
one who believes doctors are only for 
the deathbed. Palmer has been prescrib- 
ing his own treatment, sshich consists of 
an application of Ben-Clay when he hap- 
pens to think of it. 

Palmer, now tied with Nicklaus for 
the lead, went down the lOth fairway 
tsilh booming, iwingcless strides. His 
drive had been a beauty, at least 2S0 
yards. When he reached the ball he 
pulled out a four-iron and hit his first 
really poor shot of the day. pushing it 
into a bunker short of the green and 
some SO or 90 feet from the hole. From 
there a loosely struck sand shot bounced 
to the left and rolled off the edge of the 
putting surface. 


Now faced with a bogey — maybe even 
a double bogey — he went to the wedge, 
which has been the weakest cluh in his 
bag this year, bent over the ball and 
punched it briskly. It bounced a couple 
of times and then disappeared into the 
hole for a heavenly par. Standing incon- 
spicuously in the gallery, as is her cus- 
tom. Winnie Palmer said. ''Arnold is 
trying to send me to an early grave. 

I think he wants to marry a younger 
woman." 

But not even Palmer could unsettle 
the pattern that was taking shape in 
ibis tournament —one of iroublc for ev- 
erybody. His bad shot on 10 marked a 
change in tempi>. and it was .Amen Cor- 
ner time again. .-Vi 1 1 . a short approach 
and a weak chip off the hard ground 
gave him a bogey. .M the 12ih his low 
seven-iron failed to hold the green al- 
though it was dead on (he pin. but this 
time he chipped within 12 inches and 
holed the putt for his par. ,-\t 13. a 475- 
yard par-5, an excellent drive left him 
with only a five-iron to the green. How- 
ever. to his enormous disgust, he pushed 
it into Rae's Creek. This meant still an- 
other victory for .Amen Corner and the 
lo.ss of the lead for the rest of the day. 
Nonetheless, it was good old Arnie who. 
as far as the .Augusta gallery was con- 
cerned. had breathed new life into a 
tournament that only iliai morning had 
looked like another Nicklaus runaway. 
"Go .Antic." the crowd had shouted at 
him along the way. and Arnie had gone 
his best, shooting a 70 to trail by one 
stroke the second-day leaders, Paul Har- 
ney and Frigland's Peter Butler, who 
must have shared the general surprise at 
their brief, as it developed, moment in 
the sun. 

"It was." said an irreverent Chicago 
sportsvvriter. "the best Good Friday Pe- 
ter and Paul have had in 2.000 years." 

It was also a very good Friday for Ben 
Hogan, who was playing (he kind of golf 
tlial the purists follow with wonder. On 
the second round he hit 17 of the IS 
greens in par. the most precise golf of 
the tournament, and finished with a 71 
to leave him only two strokes behind at 
145. He was w ithin a gasp of leading the 
Masters but. come to think of it, who 
wasn't? Twenty golfers were bunched 
within four strokes of the lop, and the 


tournament was a sporting proposition 
again, thanks to the largess of large 
Jack Nicklaus. who shot a tortuous 76. 

Seven limes Nicklaus missed putts of 
live feet or less. He thrcc-puttcd five 
greens, three of them from within 1 5 feci 
of the hole. In all. he used 38 strokes on 
the greens, eight more than on Thursday, 
and that was the difference between his 
two scores— 68 on Thursday and 76 on 
Friday. Even so. he finished lied with 
Palmer at 144. He had played a ruinous 
round and not been ruined, but he had 
made it possible for 19 pros to go home 
that evening thinking ‘'the game is on 
and 1 can win." 

By the next evening it seemed likely 
that the only true winner of the 1966 
Masters would be the Augusta National 
golf course itself. The course has a schiz- 
ophrenic personality. It can be gentle, 
as it was last year when Nicklaus set a 
72-hole lournanicm record at 1 7 strokes 
under par, hut it also can be ornery, as 
it was in 1963 when Nicklaus' winning 
score was 286, only two strokes under 
par. When Saturday was over, it was ob- 
vious that the course was in one of its 
mean phases perhaps the meanest cv er. 
Nicklaus was again in the lead, lied 
now with Jacobs, whose many ups and 
downs since he first joined the pro lour 



The critical three holes celled Amen Corner turned many a subpar round into a nightmare. Here 
at the 13th hole Doug Sanders discards a shoe and his dignity to rescue a faulty tee shot, 
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in 1957 had reccnll> turned mostly into 
downs. Their score, an even-par 216. was 
the highest 54-hole score in the history 
of the Masters. 

Never had there been such atrix.'ious 
putting, not even during the early years, 
when the greens were like waxed linole- 
um. Player, who has appeared in the 
Masters steadily since 1957. was at a loss 
to understand what had happened after 
"piayins so wcJJ" throughout the lirst 
round yet putting himself into a iwo- 
over-par 74, "I just seemed to misread 
so many greens." he rcllected. "I can't 
remember ever doing that before — not 
that often, anyway." 

"These greens putt easier when they're 
fast." Nicklaus explained after his third- 
round 72. Iiaving missed more short 
putts in the last two days than he nor- 
mally would in a season of competition. 
Then Nicklaus' sense of humor liH>k 
over, as it always dtws when things gel 
a little too serious. •'Maybe nobody 
wants to win." he cracked. "It's kind 
of silly, really. I've had two oppor- 
tunities to run away with the tourna- 
ment and blew them. The rest of the 
held has had two opportunities to run 
away from me and didn't do it. They 
say the third time is lucky, so maybe 
somebody will do it tomorrov^. I hope 


it's me. but it has been a funny kind of 
a week." 

It must have seemed anything but 
funny to Nicklaus an hour or so earlier 
when he was playing the 12th hole back 
there at .•\men Corner again, At that 
point Jack stood three under par. thanks 
to an outgoing .14 and a birdie 1 on the 
eminently unbirdieabic lOth. He hit a 
seven-iron toward the 12lh green and 
reaJJy had ;30 cau.se for concern since 
the winds of the previous two days had 
died down to a slight bree/e and the 
balmy day was ideal for precision golf. 
But Jack's ball buried itself in the top 
of the bunker on the hillside behind the 
green, leaving him an almost impv'ssible 
shot to play. It was virtually the same 
problem Palmer had faced the first day. 
Like Palmer. Nicklaus failed to hit the 
ball hard enough and it simply rolled to 
the bottom of the bunker, from where 
he. loo. took a double-bogey 5. One 
birdie and two bogeys later. Jack finished 
with his 72. Meanwhile, on the score- 
board was the 31-year-old Jacobs, who. 
having opened the tournament with a 
meditK're 75. had followed with subpar 
rounds of 71 and 70, While Nicklaus was 
taking 10 strokes to play the 12th and 
l.^th. Jacobs took only six. making one 
of the tournament's rare eagles on 13. 


Not too many people watched Nick- 
laus and Jacobs play their Saturday 
rounds, despite the fact that they were 
near the front of the pack most of the 
day. for the majority of the people on 
the course had decided to follow the 
most attractive pairing of the half cen- 
tury; .Arnold Palmer and Ikn Hogan. 

When they teed olT late in the day 
Palmer stood one stroke otT the lead, 
the aging but ageJc-s.s Hogan on)y iwo. 
Palmer was guite obviously off form, 
and he has rarely had such an inauspi- 
cious round of putting in a major tour- 
nament. No one. least of all Ben himself. 
e\|x;cted any miracles from Hogan's 
putter, which has been an instrument of 
torture for him these last few years, but 
his short game, usually precise, was also 
shaky. Before the lirst nine holes were 
over. Palmer had three-putted at the 4th 
and 7lh greens, and Hogan had done 
likewise at the 3rd. 7th and Xth. Palmer 
was out in 37 and Hogan in 38, It looked 
very much as if neither of them would 
ever again get close to Nicklaus. 

Then, for a short while beginning at 
the UUh hole, Hogan suddenly was a 
young man again. He chipped in for a 
birdie 3 at the lOth and sank a 30-fooi 
birdie putt at the 11th. After a par 3 at 
the 12th. he hit a marvelous four-wood 
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to the green at the 1 3th that brought 
him his third birdie in four holes. Now 
he was even with par, just a stroke be- 
hind Nicklaus. 

Palmer, with birdies at 14 and 15, 
seemed momentarily on his way to a 
charge, hut it died when he three-putted 
16. Hogan also faltered. He finished with 
a 72, Palmer with a 73. and they were 
lied at 218, only two strokes behind the 
leaders. Nor were they alone. Standing 
c\en with the two golfing gianl.s in score, 
if not reputation, was Gay Bresver. a 
quiet pro who was about to make him- 
self heard. 

Until this year Ben Hogan had never 
made an appearance in the press room 
at Atigvtsta. where the leading players 
arc ushered for a formal interview after 
completing their rounds. Hogan always 
held his interviews .seated in front of bis 
locker, a scene that became a kind of 
Masters institution. This year, however, 
Ben broke his own personal tradition. 

Hogan was asked to cvpiain his sur- 
prising success this year at the age of 
53. Was he driving the ball farther'-' 
"No." he said. "I think some v'f the oth- 
er fellows are backing up a bit." Then 
he smiled. "Mavhe they’re getting old- 
er. I know Arnold isn't driving it nearly 
as far as he used to. .Xs a matter of fact, 
he didn’t swing nearly as hard today as 
he usually docs. How about that. Ar- 
nold?" Ben asked, turning to Palmer, 
who had finished his own interview and 
was standing among the reporters lis- 
tening to Hogan. "How come you didn’t 
swing harder today?" 

"I wanted to keep it on the fairway 
with you," I’almer replied, and the way 
lie said it one know he meant it. 

Someone asked Hogan how he fell 
iilx'Ut playing in front of Arnie’s Army. 
"I think they're just golf fans," he an- 
swered. "Anne lakes a lot of chances, 
and iluil’s why ihey'rc always trying to 
key him on to do something that's next 
to impossible." 

Asked to appraise his own game, I lo- 
gansaid."rve had my problems judging 
distance and selecting clubs. I’m usu- 
ally pretty good at selecting clubs and 
choosing shots, so maybe it’s because I 
haven't been playing enough competitive 
golf. And I've had problems going down- 
wind. 1 can’t attribute all that to lush 
lies. I guess it requires a little more skill 
than 1 have at the moment, rhe fellows 
who have that skill aren’t having the 
same trouble." 


Then Hogan said something that was 
obviously from the heart. "I want to 
apologize to Arnold for having to w atch 
me go through the jitters out there on 
the putting greens. I’m very sorry. I 
really am.” 

"Ben," asked a reporter, "are you 
satisfied with yv>ur showing so far?" 

"1 have to accept it." Hogan replied. 
"But I’m not .satisfied." 

Many of the reptvrtcrs in the room 
would have been happy to sec a Hogan 
victory, yet they realized the chances 
were slight: when all the scores were in 
on Saturday there were still six players 
grouped at the top, just two strokes 
apart. One shot behind Nicklaus and 
Jacobs came Hon Janviary at 217, while 
a stroke behind him were Palmer. Hogan 
and Brewer, Furthermore, four more 
players were just one shot bcliind them. 
Palmer called it the most unusual Mas- 
ters he had seen. U was also one of the 
closest. 

The tournament became even closer 
when Doug .Sanders, three strokes be- 
hind as the final round began, birdied 
the first hole. But after that Sanders, 
now dressed in fire-engine red. was un- 
able to sink the putts he needed and 
dropped back. As usual, the leaders were 
paired together, so that I’almcr went out 
with Brewer, Jacobs with January, and 
Nicklaus with Hogan. Poor Ben. His 
play for three rounds had been magni- 
liceni. but it was apparent almost imme- 
diately in the final round that his putting 
was loo shaky to lei him win. January 
also played himself out of contention 
early in the round. 

As Hogan and January were falling 
back. Gay Brewer went rushing into the 
load, shooting a 33 on the front nine. 
Despite a peculiar loop at the top of his 
backswing. Brewer, when he is on his 
game, drives the ball nearly as far as 
Nicklaus, hits accurate irons and putts 
superbly. That is exactly the way he was 
playing in the final round, working his 
way to the front and then keeping one 
or two strokes between himself and his 
pursuers throughout the latter part of 
the afternoon. 

One of his pursuers was Palmer, his 
playing partner. Palmer had shot a 34 on 
the front nine to fall behind Brewer, and 
on the back nine he was never able to 
cateh up. Palmer came to 1 8 tw o strokes 
behind and in need of supernatural hclp- 
it never came. 

Not that Brewer didn’t give him a 


chance. Reaching the IXth green at one 
under par. the only player in subpar 
figures at that point, he needed just two 
putts from 60 feet for apparent victory. 
He stroked the first one gingerly down- 
hill, but it swerved left at the last min- 
ute and rolled seven feet past. When he 
missed coming back, he sat dow n among 
the grecn-coated officials and, looking 
like the saddest man in the world, wail- 
ed for someone to beat him. 

The first man lo have a try was Tom- 
my Jaci'hs. Jacobs had been two strokes 
back of Brewer at one time on the sec- 
ond nine, but a birdie on the I5lh plus 
Brewer’s bogey on 18 made them all 
even. Jacobs came to the final hole, .scene 
of innumerable last-minute disasters, 
needing a par to tic. and promptly hit 
his drive with the toe of his club, sending 
the hall into the rough swale at the bot- 
tom of the hill, l-rom there he hit a 
four-wood he will never forget. U land- 
ed 10 feet to the right of the pin, bound- 
ed 25 feel up the green, stopped and 
rolled back 10 feet. He missed his birdie 
putt, but he sank a three-footer for his 
tie and ^at down beside Brewer to await 
the big man. Jack Nicklaus. 

Nicklaus had also been tw o strokes be- 
hind Brewer late in the afternoon, hut 
like Jacobs, he birdied the 15th and got 
even on Brewer’s !8th-holc disaster. 
Just after Brewer missed his putt on 18, 
Nicklaus hit a magnificent nine-iron 
three feet from the l7th pin. It looked 
like a certain birdie and. therefore, an 
equally certain victory for Nicklaus. But 
when he stroked his putt, the ball broke 
sluirply lo the left, never coming close 
to the hole. Jack moved over to 18 as 
Brewer and Jacobs, companions in ago- 
ny, sal and squirmed. 

Nicklaus' huge drive was into the gal- 
lery on the left side of the fairway and 
his approach ran 40 feet past the hole, 
very close to where Brewer and Jacobs 
were sitting. .After studying the tricky 
downhill putt for some ininuics. Jack 
lapped the ball with infinite delicacy. 
Two feet from the hole it was surely 
headed in, hut on the last turn or two it 
drifted left and missed the cup by a 
couple of inches. Ov cr at the edge of the 
green. Brewer and Jacobs suddenly were 
all smiles. Ciloomy Sunday had become 
Happy Sunday, and as for Monday- 
well. .Monday was another day. bro 

G»y Brewer glares aghast at the pull that 
caused the playoff, a sevep'fooler that missed. 
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AFTER FOSS: A HOTTER PRO WAR 


Calling anew for a merger with the NFL. Joe Foss retires as AFL commissioner. He forecasts destructive fighting 
unless the pro leagues curb their 'avarice' and temper the frantic pursuit of college talent by EDWIN SHRAKE 


W iih ihe rcsignaiioti of Joe Foss and 
the hiring of A 1 Davis to replace him 
as comniissioncr. the American F ootball 
l-cagiiclasi week moved into a new era — 
one that Foss himself calls Phase Two. 
Although it was his own decision to quit 
the SSO.CWO job with nearly two years 
still to go on his contract. Foss feels that 
he was- in a way — a victim of success. “I 
predicted that when the league got into 
the black iny ptisition would change." 
Foss said. pulTing on a cigar in a Dallas 
hotel room the day after he had 

read his letter of farewell to AF- L owners 
in Houston. "The league has come to the 
stage where problems arc fewer and the 
owners ha\e more time to get into mis- 
chief 1 have never been a dancing bear 
for the owners, and never could be. This 
IS the time for me to leave." 

Phase One for the AFL began at the 
Beverly Hilton hotel in Los Angeles in 
1959 when the league's founders, Lamar 
Hunt, Bud Adams. Barron Hilton. Harry 
VN'ismer. Bob Howsam. Max W inter and 
H. P. Skoglund. approached Foss about 
becoming their commissioner. 

"I worked the llrst six weeks for noth- 
ing," Foss .said, "because the league had 
no money. I started traveling around the 
country. Some of the owners criticized 
me for not spending enough time in 
league cities, but I realized that people 
in the small tow ns had television sets and 
wc had to have ratings or wc could get no 
sponsors and no big television contracts. 
I ap|x;ared at conventions, anywhere 
they'd listen to me. Eventually we suc- 
ceeded. but it was a miracle wc ever 
made it." 

Phase One. then, was the pioneering 
phase. The beginning of the end of Phase 
One was the signing of a five-year S43 
million contract with NBC-TV. Foss 
nearly quit as commissioner a year ago. 
when the contract went into effect. The 
direction of Phase Two is as yet uncer- 
tain. But the exchange of Foss — war 


hero, sportsman, former governor of 
South Dakota -for A1 Davis, a 36-ycar- 
old Brooklynite, a fast talker and slick 
dealer who rose from assistant coach at 
San Diego to head coach and general 
manager at Oakland, indicates that Phase 
Two will be warfare with the National 
Football League on the basis of slap for 
slap. Foss does not like intrigue; Davis is 
a master at it. Foss was made to look silly 
several limes by owners bumblingaround 
behind his hack with secret drafts. If 
there are any more .secret drafts —which 
is very likely — Davis will be in on them. 
Probably the AFL will copy the NFL 
lactic of using baby-sitters to hide high 
draft choices until they can be signed. 
The prospect is for warfare that will be 
destructive for both leagues. 

"rm alarmed about this." Foss said. 
"Fd like to plead with the owners in 
both leagues not to follow this cra/y 
route of the big bonuses. The avarice of 
owners, coaches and players is amazing. 
They're shooting the whole industry out 
of the sky. The veterans are upset, and 
should be. Not merging the leagues is 
knocking the bottom out of the barrel. 
It is creating problems, hurling the im- 
age of the game and causing some people 
to use methods that arc not right. 

"I happen to know that in the last 30 
days the NFL had a meeting of lOO new 
scouts to tell them about a program 
under way right now for signing college 
boys for the coming season. One of the 
NF L scouts made the mistake of writing 
down the instructions, and I saw them. 
They intend to sign the kids to open, un- 
dated contracts that allow them to play 
pretty much where they choose, as long 
as it's in the NI'L. ’Oet next to the boys 
right now’ is the policy. The AFL, Fm 
sure, is going to combat that plan with 
one of its ow n. The N FL is going to w ind 
up being sorry this ever started. 

"Last year the NFL spent S300.000 
on baby-sitters. This year the figure will 


be more than S350.000, A merger is the 
only way to solve these cra/y actions. \\ c 
should take a page from baseball and 
have one commissioner and two league 
presidents. Merging, I think, will be Phase 
Three.” 

According to Foss, previovis rumors 
that a merger was dose had not the 
slightest element of truth. 

"The closest wc ever came was a few 
owners in one league talking to a few 
owners in the other." he said. "There is 
no faction in our league that is opposed 
to a merger, but there is a strong faction 
against it in the NFL. They feel: Why 
should they give us additional publicity? 
They're doing well enough as it is. Pete 
Ro/clle feels that way. He's never made a 
secret of it. Pete is a fine chap and we've 
talked over our mutual problems, hut he 
doesn't want to get near us. Of the 15 
Ni l- owner?;, I would say six or seven 
want to merge.” 

The lack of a merger, however, is not 
what has aroused criticism of l\ws. At 
various times — especially in the past 
year — l\iss has been blamed for the 
AF'F-'s loss of Atlanta to the NI L, for 
never being in his New York ofiice, 
for traveling too much, for going hunt- 
ing in Africa for a TV scries called The 
AmeriViui Spurt.srriiin Ion his right wrist 
F'oss wears a bracelet made from the tail 
hair of an elephant he shot) and several 
other supposed sins. During that same 
period he has ceased to he credited with 
swinging the NBC-TV deal that assured 
the AFL of survival. Some reports now- 
say that Sonny Werblin. owner of the 
New York Jets, did the television ne- 
gotiating— which sounds logical, since 
Werblin. as former president of the 
talent agency. MCA, would certainly 
have had the knowledge and contacts 
to do so. 

"The truth is.” said Foss, "that 1 ne- 
gotiated that contract myself, all alone. 
Sonny wasn't there. 1 talked to NBC. 
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and they gave me a figure ihat our peo- 
ple were willing to accept. Our people 
told me not to push It. I knew my head 
was on the line, but I pushed the figure 
forward by S6 million. At the negotia- 
tions I didn't take Hilly Sullivan [then 
president of the Boston Patriots and of 
the league] or even a lawyer. Some of 
our people said we ought to do it by 
committee, but 1 know you can't negoti- 
ate by committee. 1 wouldn't have gone 
to the meeting with NBC if I hadn't 
gone alone. 

"The complaints abtnil me going to 
Africa arc ridiculous. I was there 26days 
two years ago on my vacation, and we 
shot all the films in that time. The films 
have been running for two years. 

"The Atlanta deal was something else 
again. A year before we ever granted a 
franchise to Atlanta. I proposed expand- 
ing to .Atlanta and Miami, but I couldn't 
gel enough support from the owners. On 
my own I went to Atlanta and met with 
the mayor and Leonard Rcinsch (presi- 
dent of Cox Broadcasting Corp.]. We 
had many more meetings and phone 
calls, but I was trying to do it quiet- 


ly. Finally our executive commiitec met 
with Rcinsch. The mistake was that 
Rcinsch didn't conic with the stadium 
lease in his hand. I asked him how 
soon he could get the lease, and he said 
4X hours. Meanwhile Arthur Montgom- 
ery [chairman of the Atlanta Stadium 
Authority ] or someone called Pete Ro/- 
cllc and said to get down there at once. 
So the NI'I. got the siadiuin and the 
franchise. Who dropped the bag? It 
wasn't Jt>c Foss.” 

loss had some notable battles with 
every owner in the AI L -which was to 
be expected. "But they didn't stay mad 
at me long." he said. "We had our fights 
in the meeting room and left with a 
united front, I have lined owners and 
coaches but never made it public. If 1 
was a puppet commissioner. I'd like to 
hire a puppet like that. Some owners 
became irritated because 1 would never 
be frightened or directed. I wouldn't 
call the owners and report to them all 
the time just to gain Brownie points. 
If I went to a congressional committee 
I might write a note to the league about 
it and I might not. I guess 1 could have 


done a lot better job as commissioner as 
far as the owners and public arc now 
concerned if 1 had stayed in my olTicc 
and done public relations work. But 
that is not in my nature.” 

The idea of Foss being frightened by 
anything Bud Adams. Sonny Werblin or 
Sid Gillnian might say about him ap- 
pears laughable, At 51. Foss did 150 
push-ups one day last week in a 25- 
minule exercise session that included a 
one-mile run in place. In 1^43 he won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
shooting down 26 Japanese planes in 
four months. 

"I never have Ivcon one to worry about 
myself." said Foss. "I chuckle about 
guys w ho didn't know me in the old days. 
They have the wrong idea of wliai sort 
of character I am. 1 laugh at the coaches, 
loo. ’Joe.' ihey say — unlc.ss they're mad 
at me and call me Commissioner— vve 
don't want the lousy;^prcss corps in our 
locker rooms right after a game. VVe 
want a cooling-olf period.' W ell. I 
coached guys for life and death, not for 
some lousy score on a big electric board. 
W'c were under pressure on Ciuadal- 
canal, but as soon as we hit the ground 
the press was there and we talked with- 
out cooling off." 

Although Foss and Werblin are 
friends — it was at a birthday parly given 
by Werblin for F'oss in 1961 that Foss 
broke up a near tight between Werblin 
and Harry W'ismer Foss was angry 
about W'crblin's comments on moving 
franchises last fall. "W’c had always 
kept that kind of stulT to ourselves." 
said Foss, "and here was Sonny saying 
Denver should move, and things like 
that. It was his siutcmenis that made me 
tell the owners in January tti shut up or 
be lined S25.00(). Bud Adams was abso- 
lutely furious at me for three days after 
I voided the trade of lirnie Ladd and 
Earl Faison to I louslon. But he got over 
it. People tel! me Ralph Wilson was after 
my hide, but 1 consider us friends. A com- 
missioner is the bird who has to do the 
job and be his own man and take charge, 
Thai's what I hope Al Davis does. He's 
young and vigorous and full of ideas, 
hut he'd better take charge right from 
ibesiarl. 

"It's lime for me to take a rougher 
and bigger job." Foss said. "I was get- 
ting tired of looking al placid waters. 
Now that the league is prospering. I'm 
ready to move on. My mission is accom- 
plished." END 
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ACROSS THE PAST TO MANILA 

The China Sea race pits a fleet of modern yachts against hazards faced by Kubtai Khan and Magellan. Carried along 
by the winds of history, a 20th-century war correspondent forgets the present by ARTHUR ZlCH 



A family of fascinatetl raemg fans watches inlenlly from a rock overlooking Hong Kong harbor as the boats get under way. 


. \ach(snicn can resist the lure of 
ihcSouth C'hinaSca. ( apriciousasthe 
typhoons that roil its surface, somnolent 
as an equatorial sun. sultr> as a mon- 
soon. it captures a seafarer's imagination 
in Us ageless tides. I he soldiers of Kublai 
Khan sailed the South C hi na Sea to .lava. 
Magellan sailed across it to claim the 
Philippines for Spain. MacArihur fled 
from the advancing armies of Japan on 
the same waters that supported the war 
canoes of Mindanao Moros, the golden 
barges of the kings of Thailand. Chinese 
junks and Spanish galleons, Yankee clip- 
pers. salt-caked British freighters and 
gray-clad warships from the U.S. carrying 


home the dead from Bataan, t orregidor 
and now - Vietnam. 

f or me. a reporter who has spent the 
past 12 months covering that tragic war 
in Vietnam, the invitation to join the 
crew- of the C'oluiiihiiic on the third 
biennial vachi race across the China Sea 
from Hong Kong to Manila was as wel- 
come as a breath of fresh air to a man 
in a bomb cellar. 

Cohnnhinc. a 41-foot Sparkman & 
Stephens sloop, was designed and built at 
a cost of some S40.000 for a bookish ex- 
patriate .American named Harry C'olfer, a 
divctor who had never raced anything in 
his life before, much less an oceangoing 


yacht. ,A fiissbudgety sort of man who 
spent seven years practicing medicine in 
London and another seven in Hong 
Kong. Pr. Colfcr took many hours i If 
during the last two years to supervise 
every detail of the building and titling 
out of his new boat. 

L'nderstandably. since it was mustered 
in l-long Kong, the crew that Colfer as- 
sembled forihe run to Manilawasamotley 
of national origins. 1 he skipper. Owner 
Colfer himself, was a product of Wis- 
consin and Montana. The No. 2 man on 
board, our navigator and sailing master, 
was a big. husky Dutchman named Con- 
stant van Krctschmar. A splendid, stern- 
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\oiccd sailor, he v.as horn in SiirabaNa 
v\ hen ihe Duleh ruled the I asi I ndies and 
spent a decade in Hony Kong ir\ing to 
lose the accent he had picked up in 
American-run schools, I irst Matcl runk 
k«uln\eirs ancestors learned the sailing 
business a century ago cn route from 
New kedlbrd. Mass, to Pearl Harbor, 
lUuvaii. Ship's ( ook Jack N oung looked 
like a leathers Paladin and hailed from 

I os Angeles. Mike l.osail \sas a C'hina- 
borri Irishman svhose gstod limks were 
suHicient to get him an occasional job 
posing for handsome adsertisenients, 
Harrs ( olt'cr Jr..theossner's l6-scar'Old 
son. ssas horn in the Stales and educated 
in rngland. sshile Nigel Kay ssas. hs his 
ossn admission, "a true E nglishman. if 
>ou don’t mind." 

I lie plan at the start- there is alssass 
a plan at the start of an iKcan race, and 
it alssass proves futile— ssas to sail a 
course about 2° betoss the rhumb line 
in the hope that a northerly set com- 
bined ssiih brisk Eicamssindssvould carry 
(.'nhinihint- straight to Manila ssilh no 
further ado. It ssas rainy and overcast 
as the fleet got under ssas. but the ssiiul 
held beautifully all through the lirst day. 
The big South African ketch Sii>iniv<>Kfl. 

II cv/ II ini( II and Culiniihinc were the 
hrst olV. and the plan seemed to be work- 
ing line. Then young Colfer, ssho had 
llossn out from I i>ndon i>nly the day 
before, got seasick, a development that 
soon seemed to infect the enure sur- 
rmindings, The ssiiul died, llie sea flai- 
lened. the refrigeialor stopped, the en- 
gine for recharging the batteries ss on Idn’l 
start and the door to the head got locked 
light ssilh Ihe removable handle nosshere 
to be found. 

.At long last E rank Roihsvell reener- 
gi/ed the batters engine by banging it 
ssilh a hammer, the refi igeraior started 
whirring again and the handle to the 
head was found m a saitbag. Hut the 
wind, which had freshened slightly, 
moved la/ily around to our port bc'am 
and began to die again. VVe changed 
course and steered due east for the better 
pail of the afternoon, until the sun 
dropped Into the sea with an alnuist 
audible hiss. 'I'oung Colfer became ill 

fO»,W„,d 

Oi-vn^r-S/riffper Harry Colfer checks the set 
of a gertoa from 'Columbine's" bow pulpit. 
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MANILA conimiifd 


again. The patent log hung limply 
astern. Cigarette smoke drifted straight 
up. and in the still air the flame of a 
match burned clear and bright without 
benefit of cupped hands, f-or most of 
the night Colunihiue barely maintained 
steerage way. Then about 5 a.m. the 
puffs began. By half past noon, the \sind 
was up above 10 knots, and Coliinibim' 
was footing at S'/j. 

"Let her go. l.et her run. Give her 
her head," Van Kreisehmar shouted. 
•‘VVc'rc just about on the line now. The 
main thing is to sail her to Manila." He 
thought a moment and went on. "1 just 
hope the others decided as we did. that 
it was futile going any farther south. 
Because if they didn't they got this wind 
before we did." 

A few hours later I wrote in my note- 
book: "So here wc sit again." With an 
almost dead wheel in one hand and a 
glass of Holland gin held delicately in 
the other. Van Kretschmar mused as he 
looked at the still hori/on. "The most 
beautiful night we've seen in years a 
night to sit and contemplate your sins." 

The ocean was black, dappled with 
lighted moon pools. Jack Young stuck 
his head up from the galley and gu/cd 
mournfully at Beicigcuso in the sky off 
to starboard. The boat was silent save 
for the muted flop of sails and the ch:- 
casional wad of garbage Jack chucked 
up from below. "Wlial constellation is 
that'.’" he asked. Van Kreisehmar smiled. 
"That." he said, "is the bell of Orion, 
the hunter." 

"O'Brien'.’" asked Jack. "That cer- 
tainly is a hcU of a queer name for a 
constellation." 

Then suddenly there was no moon 
patch from the horizon The svKk on 
the mainmast showed something coming 
from the cast, where the wind should 
have been. 

"Take the wheel." Van Kreisehmar 
said esciledly. "I'm going below for the 
course. W e're going to thread the needle 
now if we're lucky, boys.” The wind 
surged up l2knois. 1 5 knots. As dawn 
crashed out upon us we stripped and 
stretched out on the foiedeck to bathe 
in the cascading bow wave. Culiunhiiu- 
was charging now. The sea raced off our 
starboard quarter with a rush. The bow 
waves thumped and gurgled to the sur- 
face in water a deeper blue than words 
can tell. The true northeasterly mon- 
soon we'd been waiting for was rising 
now. and rising joyously. But that morn- 
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ing. in the fragrant dawn, three ghost- 
white contrails from high-altitude jets 
had seared their way across the rosy sky. 
B-52 bombers, they were, silver and emp- 
ty. heading homeward to the airstrip on 
Ciuam. I'd seen them many times in 
Vietnam dawns, and once seen they chill 
the warmest air. 

That afternoon the wind died again. 
The .sails went slack, and the sea around 
us seemed to bubble with heat. A milk 
carton drifted by. Only Stormroael, we 
thought, would have enough room for 
fresh milk. A crushed pack of Salems 
followed. We dovtsed each other with 
buckeisful of seawater. An electrifying 
cold splashed against parched, hot-and- 
salted skin, leaving still more salt and 
more parching— but it was momentarily 
cooling, like a refreshing drag on a men- 
thol cigarette. 

That night the wind rose again, but in 
the steaming forecastle bunk I dreamed 
of a mortar barrage with explosions 
more real than the sound of waves beat- 
ing against the hull. Breakfast of corned- 
beef hash, with onions mixed in and a 
fried egg on lop. was a welcome relief 
next morning. W'e'd been moving about 
five knots on a faint, broad reach and. 
as tile sun rose, the wind moved aft. 
Trank Roihwcll called for the spinnaker 
and. as I came up for midday watch. I 
saw him perched on the bow pulpit, neck 
arched upward watching intently the 
curve of the lulT. The wind moved into 
ihcnorth dcadasicrn and the yellow, 
blue and white chute ballooned. From 
6 to 9 that night Colunihhw ran at IVi 
knots before the wind. The following 
watch had her up to eight. Constant van 
Kretschmar dressed for dinner in a stiUly 
starched kimono from Osaka's Hankyu 
Hotel. Again he sipi^ed his Outeh gin 
and gaz.ed with relaxed contentment up 
at Orion's hell. Frank sat silent, cocking 
liis head like a bird, listening to the 
sound of the wind in the sails. The smell 
of cooking alcohol wafted out warmly 
from the galley below, 

"Hey. O'Brien." Frank called, "come 
out and look at the stars." There was 
no answer. That night there was beef 
stew for dinner and no bread and the 
coffee was worse than usual. 

Next morning in the glimmering light 
ol the predawn, we saw the first landfall 
of the Philippines, the mountains of Lu- 
zon looming purple and brooding above 
the silent waichiowers of the Spanish 
eonquisiadores. At daybreak the wind 


died, but with agonizing slowness it be- 
gan to freshen again. By 3 that after- 
noon the anemometer was reading 10 
knots, with wind two points forward of 
the beam. The chute came down, and up 
went the No. I genoa in its place. Now 
we were homing. Off beyond Subic Bay 
batteries of 8-inch guns boomed in ca- 
dence. Before Colu/nhim-'i bow para- 
chute flares clung to the sky. "Steer for 
the flares." said Constant. The Capones 
Islands passed, and in the dark sky a U .S. 
Air Force jet runiblcd high across our 
bow and disappeared behind the ridges 
of Subic Bay. The wind was building — 
18 to 20 knots. Culiinihinc was bucking 
along at .seven. 

I went below and slept a contented 
hour. VV'hcn I came up Bataan was still 
before us. Then, as the light hove into 
sight, a report on the quarter sounded 
like an M 16 rifle firing off. The shackle 
pin at the clew ivf the mainsail had parted, 
leaving a hig triangle of sail slatting 
about in the 30-knol blow with a heavy 
bronze ring in its teeth. After consider- 
able heaving and grunting we got it un- 
der control, lucked a reef in the main 
and doused the big genoa. A few hours 
later, as the sun broke behind C’orregi- 
dor. we had tacked over and were run- 
ning for the line. Thanks to the shrewd 
navigation of Constant van Kretschmar. 
only one boat. SiornuDfU’l. had beaten 
us to it. 

When all the mathematics were done 
we found wc were not only second over 
the line, but second on corrected time, 
as well. Hind II. a l9-year-old 

Rhodes 27. had beaten us by I hour 28 
minutes and 33 seconds for the 6.3l-niile 
course. The margin might have been less 
but for the fact that Dr. Colfcr. wiiose 
enthusiasm sometimes exceeds his skill, 
kept Ciiliimhiiiv sailing along the finish 
line for a good three minutes without 
crossing. "Put her up. man, Put her 
up," the weary crew screamed at him 
a-s he kept her head off the gusty 30-knot 
wind. "I don't want to pinch her." Col- 
fer replied. "Good Ciod. man!" Van 
Kretschmar screamed back at him. 
"Y«urre on the line now. All you have 
to do is pul her ovcrl" 

At long last our helmsman got the 
point, luffed the bigsloop up to windward 
Just long enough to cross the line, and the 
horn on the destroyer that was serving as 
committee boat let oui a blast, l or those 
of us on CnliinihiiH-, at least, the long 
race to Manila was over. end 
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Be not deceived. 

Making the perfect martini 
requires a high degree of skill. 
Yours and ours. 


Seagram’s Extra Dry the perfect martini gin... 

perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 






BASEBALL 


1966 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


WHOSE TURN 
IN THE 
FRATRICIDAL 
NATIONAL? 


Only Jive seasons hack the Philadelphia Phillies and their 
manager. Gene Mauch (left), were the doormats of the 
most competitive league in professional sports. Two vears 
ago they almost won the pennant. Last year they faltered, 
hut off-sea.son trades changed the Phillies radically and 
now they are challenging the National League once again 


Every April people reexamine the National League and as- 
sume that it cannot possibly do again in a new season what 
it did so extravagantly in the old one. Three times in the last 
four years National League pennant races have gone dow n 
to the next to last day. the last day or into a playoff. Bal- 
ance is the basic reason fur this, along with the fact that 
everyone from Warren Crandall Giles to the bat boy for 
the Mets believes in the National League mystique. Con- 
sider the words of Maury Wills, the captain of the World 
Champion Dodgers, just after his team won last year's 
World Series. “Ji is an honor to play in the World Scries 
and win," Maury said, "but the greatest feeling of all comes 
when you win a National League pennant." Gene Mauch. 
the inaiiagci of (he Philadelphia Phillies, says. "A pennant 
race in this league is often decided by half a man." 

On the pages that follow you can read about your fa- 
vorite team and make up your own mind about who will do 
what this season. But remember that no National League 
team enters the season with an established fourth starling 
pitcher. This could make things very wild for the first few 
weeks. (The last few weeks arc wild enough anyway.) There 
arc other stimulating factors. Leo DurcKhcr is in action 
again, so no matter where the Cubbies of Chicago finish 
they arc going to finish loud. Drysdalc and Koufax, who 
were out to lunch fora while, arc back. People will be bunt- 
ing on Drysdalc this year, testing the knee that had him 
floundering around late last season. The Mets, bless 'em. 
can field an All-Star infield that dates from 1956 to 1965. 
and nobody nowhere never had nothing like that before. 
The Pirates are talking pennant, but talk is whuG How long, 
oh great and noble Willie Mays, wilt thou go on? Better 
get ready for the Astrodome again. Remember last year, 
when outfielders couldn't catch the ball because the sun 
kept shining through the ceiling? Well, they have messed 
around with the lloor this time and put down something 
called Astroturf— which seems to be derived from Silly 
Putty. They say balls bounce around like crazy eoniimitd 
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SCOUTING REPORTS 


coniinufd 


in the infield. Judge Roy Hofhcinz. the biggest major-asiro- 
doino of them all. had ii manufactured— or maybe he knit* 
ted it — thus proving that having failed to move heaven last 
year he is now taking a real good shot at earth. The Cardi- 
nals are going to run. Wait. wait. The Cardinals are going 
to try to run, (But don't laugh at their pitching — yet.) Mil- 
waukee is going to play in Atlanta, because Atlanta played 
in Milwaukee last year. In Cincinnati they say they have 
■‘the best team in the league on paper," and I'll bet you 
never heard that before. You never heard this one either, 
but any one of six teams has a chance to win. And — look 
at the schedule - the six contenders bang heads the last 
week of the season. What a battle royal that could be! 

Of the six. the Philadelphia Phillies have the best chance 
to win. Their early spring-training days at Clearwater, Pla. 
passed beautifully. Each morning more and more people 
from Philadelphia, Allentown, Lancaster. Reading, Potis- 
town and Wilkes-Barre arrived at Jack Russell Stadium 
and waited in line under the first-base stands until a man in 
a red Phillie cap opened the concession booth and passed 
out free four-color team rosters. Those w ith a sense of his- 
tory paused before unfolding the roster and explained to 
friends that just 17 months ago — if the Phils had not col- 
lapsed in the last 10 days of the season — that very cover 
would have been on the World Series program at Connie 
Mack Stadium. But the folding Phils of 1964 arc now just 
a nostalgic memory and Pennsylvanians have forgotten 
them. This Tebruary and March more I’hillie fans visited 
Clearwater than ever before, explaining and pointing things 
out to each other in detail as Phillie fans do. warming up 
their great voices for the spring and summer semesters 
ahead. Just as they arc capable of forgiving honest bunglers, 
Pennsylvanians arc also capable of falling in love with gen- 
uine characters, or haven't you heard how hard they tum- 
bled for a nut who used to go out in electrical storms at 
night with a kite and a key? 

Anyone who read over the Phillie spring roster had to 
smile. It included a Wine and a Boo/er; a Wagner and a 
Wegener; a Jerry, a Barry, a Larry and three Garys: a 
While, a Green and a Cherry; a Short. Wise, Clay, Cookie. 
Alphabetically, one of the first places belonged to Ameri- 
ca's Sweetheart, Bo Belinsky. Everyone heard how Bo ar- 
rived at training tw o days late because on the drive from his 
home in Hollywood, Calif, {doesn't everyone live in Hol- 
lywood?) he got trapped in one of those traditional old 
Texas snowstorms. The names closest to Philadelphia were 
there still - Johnny Callison. Rich Alien, Cookie Rojas, 
Clay Dalrympic. Jim Running. Ray Culp. 

There were plenty of interesting new names, too. Dick 
Groat (stv nn er). a shortstop who seems to have the World 
Senes chasing him around; Phil Linz, the most famous 
harmonica rascal since Borrah Mincvitch; Jackie Brandt, 
who once watched part of an All-Star Game in the nude; 
and William Dc Kova White himself, a man who runs a 
highly polished trading post right in his locker. Seldom has 
a club changed as much from one season to the next as the 
Phillies changed from 1965 to 1966. Now it is a team to 
build a dream on. 

No one is dreaming bigger dreams than Gene Mauch. 


When he took over at Philadelphia in April 1960 he was 
the youngest manager in the major leagues and his hair was 
black. Today he has tenure on every manager but Walter 
Alston and the hair has gray highlights in the front, hack, 
sides and middle. Mauch got the job when Eddie Sawyer 
quit after Opening Day because “I am 49 and would like 
to see 50." At his lirst meeting with the press Mauch said, 
"It's niceto have this good pitching, because you can usual- 
ly stay close." So the Phils rushed out and lost Mauch's 
first two games 13-3 and 8-4. His first two years were night- 
mares of frustration as the Phillies twice finished dead last. 
In 1961, his second season, he endured a 23-gamc losing 
streak — the longest in modern baseball history — and he 
would “lie in the dark with a thousand thoughts, unable 
to sleep for more than a few hours, and when I'd get up and 
order breakfast it looked like garbage." When Philadel- 
phia finally broke that streak in Milwaukee and flew hack 
home. 250 fans were waiting at the airport and a five-piece 
hand played Take .\/t' Oiii to the Boll The crowd 

carried Mauch on its shoulders, and later he stood on a 
flight of stairs, asked for silence and said. "You'll be re- 
warded for this some day. We'll give you a good team yet!" 
When he entered his car for the ride home with his wife 
and daughter there were tears in his eyes and he whispered. 
"This is unbelievable." 

Throughout that desperate losing streak he kept telling 
people that some day it might just pay off. that the "pres- 
sure of trying to win one game to break the streak will 
toughen them for good seasons ahead." Sportswriters 
laughed. Mauch’s team finished that season with a record 
of 47 wins and 107 losses, but the Phillies were in the proc- 
ess of building under General Manager John Quinn. The 
next year they climbed to seventh, and their won-lost record 
jumped to 81-80. They rose to fourth the next year, and 
the year after that they just missed the pennant; and now 
sportsw riters don't laugh much about the Phillies. Nobody 
laughs at them any more, and this season they arc the team 
the others have to beat. Although the Phils finished sixth in 
1965 that means little in this league, where since 1960 two 
teams have risen in a year from sixth to first, and three have 
fallen from first to sixth or seventh. To stay in the swing of 
things, you have to change your act nearly every season or 
else you get left far behind. 

It lakes time to recharge a team each spring, fitting new 
men— even experienced new men — in with the old hands. 
It lakes patience, experience, experimentation, an ability 
to maneuver and adjust to each day's developments. All 
through training Mauch watched his players closely, hop- 
ing to shoot his Phillies into the season with a flourish. "This 
is the most professional club I have ever had," he said in 
Clearwater. "We have guys now who do not just play the 
game but arc lit the game. Guys who know how to win. 
Now we have more ways of winning and fewer ways of los- 
ing." He smoked a cigarette and ran his finger over a monlh- 
by-monlh breakdown of the 1965 season. 

"The difference between 1964 and 1965.” he said, "was 
that we gave away about 30 games in '65 and maybe only 
three or four in '64. Gave them away! In 1964 we won 92 
games, and we were the talk of the baseball world. Last year 
we won 85, and you didn't hear too much about us. Yet 
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that's a difference of only seven games. Look here. In April 
of "64 we were 9-2. Last year in April we were 6-8. 

"This year."' he continued, "we have to be ready when 
the ball is teed up. Last year it got to the point that some 
guys would anticipate that bad things might happen — and 
then they did. But now it is different. We can use the hit- 
and-run now as it has seldom been used in baseball, because 
we have guys who know how to handle the bat. CJuys like 
Groat and Cookie Rojas don't strike out. When you use 
the hit-and-run you get the defense running around, and 
things happen. You can break slumps with the hit-and-run. 

"The perfect situation on a team is to have four or five 
men who are leaders, and we have that type of personnel 
now. There are so many ways you can use this team— I 
hope I don't have to use them all. There arc six men — 
Groat. White. Allen, Rojas, Callison and Gonzalez — who 
have hit ,300 in the National League. Richie Allen stole 15 
bases last year in 17 tries. Bill While w ill hit 20 homers and 
up, Allen 20 to 30. Callison 25 to 35. Tony Gonzalez has 
hit 20 in the past. Instead of waiting for something to hap- 
pen we can make it happen. 

"Sure, I've read about ‘Gene Mauch's Doghouse' this 
winter from players who were traded away, [Pitcher Art 
Mahaffcy, now with the Cards, said. "He boat my confidence 
dow n. Me ordered me to hit Wes Parker of the Dodgers. I 
ignored the order and went on to pitch well in relief, and 
still he chewed nte out."] I am not paid to answer traded 
players back. 1 am here to win ball games. It's amazing 
how players scream after they are traded from clubs that 
had losing seasons. They don't scream w hen they arc traded 
from winning clubs, because they'd make fools of themselves 
in front of the whole world." 

After the entire team arrived at Jack Russell Stadium, 
Mauch was everywhere. He played second base between 
Groat at short and White at first. He hit infield practice and 
chattered away. He made the pitchers work for hours on 
pickoffs, on bunts, on covering first base, trying to im- 
prove in those areas which, to a large degree, had been re- 
sponsible for those 30 given-away games. Mauch was in- 
jured one day w hen the pitching machine went off while he 
was loading it and crashed a ball into his knuckles, but 
overall he was as happy as a bird in its bath. 

When he finally divided the players up for their first 
intrasquad game he watched from a spot behind home 
plate. Rojas, the versatile Cuban who docs everything but 
stitch the balls, opened the game by lining out to White, 
who made a nice play. Mauch smiled. Groat, long famed 
for hitting balls to right field, came up next. "Last year was 
the worst of my life.” he had said earlier. "I was trying to 
guide the ball too much, trying to go to right field too often. 
This spring I'm going to work as hard as possible at pulling 
the ball." It is hard to believe he would not succeed. Groat 
always seems to succeed. Asked if he had packed his bag 
back on the final day of the 1964 season, when it was possi- 
ble that the Cardinals would end the season in a tie for 
first place and have to travel to a playoff. Groat seemed 
stunned. "No, 1 didn’t pack my bag. Until just now I never 
even thought of it." He asked White. "Bill, did you have a 
bag packed in case of a tie that last day in '64?" White 


gave Groat a smile, "Of course not." he said."l just had 
ihat feeling.” 

On the first pitch he saw as a Phillic this year. Groat 
pulled a double inside third base, and Mauch bowed his 
head and rubbed his spikes over the grass. The rest of the 
game went that way. John Herrnstcin, the 28-ycar-old 
outfielder the Phils have been wailing on for so long, hit 
two doubles and a homer. Belinsky's pick-off move worked. 
Brandt and Allen and Bob Uecker, the catcher acquired 
from the Cards, all hit on their first at bats, and Adolfo 
Phillips, the young outfielder with brilliant speed, tripled. 
Darold Knowles, a left-hander picked up from Baltimore, 
pitched very well, and so did Chris Short, the left-hander 
who collects Stamps. Jim Banning sat on the edge of the 
dugout in the sun and rooted for the pitchers— all the 
pitchers on both sides. Allen, who was appointed one of 
the team managers for the game, hollered over to Calli- 
son. who managed the other. When his team scored early. 
Uecker, who can liven up a dugout as well as anyone in 
baseball, shouted, "No way to win 'em all until you win 
the first one. Everybody else may have to play catch-up for 
the rest of the year." As Hcrrnstcin's tremendous homer 
headed over the fence Uecker said, "That will play, sports 
fans. That one will play." Allen walked up and down the 
bench, sometimes with his hands folded in front of his 
chest, other limes clapping loudly. "Wc better win this 
ooc," he said, “or I'm gontva gel somebody’s motvcyl 
Gonna get somebody’s money!” It was an imitation of 
someone he had heard somewhere, and when someone 
heard it coming out of the dugout he turned his back and 
rubbed a big smile off his lips. 

Right from that first day the attitude was there, and 
though the team began losing exhibition games it bothered 
Mauch not at all. He took to "hiding" Knowles, using him 
only against American League teams, as he had done so suc- 
cessfully with Bunning in 1964. when Jim had come over 
from the Detroit Tigers. When the season began Bunning 
waded into the National League and won nine of his first 
II games. As the Phils lost more games, however. Mauch 
began experimenting. He put Groat at first base, moved 
Allen to the outfield, put Tony Taylor at third. After one 
loss he slammed the clubhouse door, and the building rat- 
tled. Hcscnl Outfielder John Briggstoworkwiih the Phillic 
minor leaguers at Dunedin, with the simple explanation, 
"John Briggs knows what hehas todo" (/.e.. change his atti- 
tude). He brought Briggs back, and the 22-ycar-old began 
hitting hard and hustling, and Mauch was happy again. More 
and more Grant Jackson, a 23-year-old left-hander, looked 
as though he might be the fourth starter, and Belinsky, of all 
people, became the hardest worker on the club. When 
Belinsky pulled a muscle in his leg, Mauch appraised him: 
■’I don’t think theaverage person would give Bo the benefit 
of the doubt about anything involving controversy. But 
the way he worked before the injury demands that wc let 
him tell us when he's ready. He was working like hell, not 
just to make the club, but to be a starter. I’m anxious for 
him to get well. If I didn’t think he could help us, he'd be 
gone. I wouldn't put up with all the razzmatazz that goes 
with Bo Belinsky if I didn’t think he could help us." 

There was concern for Ed Roebuck, the 34- commufd 
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ycaf'old relief pilcher \^ho. ihough released at the end of 
last year, has been given another chanee to make the team 
by Mauch. his old friend. After several bad performances 
Mauch said, “I don't even want to talk about it. Tni pull- 
ing for that guy so hard I can’t talk about it." 

Brandi, who had troubles at (irsi. began to do better. 
Brandi is called ■•f-lakcy." and is rather proud of the 
name. He has a bad habit of taking third strikes, and after 
striking out in the 1961 All-Star Ciamc in San Francisco 
he was taken out of the game. An inning or so later he 
rushed in a lather from the shower in the clubhouse to a 
door in the right-lield fence and cautiously poked his head 


out to watch his teammate Jim Gentile strike out. too. 

Kventually the Phils began to win. The hit-and-run began 
to work. Groat continued to pull the ball and was enjoying 
his best spring at bat. The home runs started to come in 
clusters. NN’hite was doing a icrritic job at first base, and 
Allen was hitting those long drives that make everyone 
wonder just how good he may eventually become. The ex-' 
pcrimcntaiion over, the maneuvering having been tried 
and in most ways proved successful, the ticket sales up. the 
altitude right, the leaders beginning to lead. Mauch headed 
his Phillies toward the first lee. Fore! 

— Wllt-IAVI l.KiCitTT 


LDS ANGELES 


DODGERS 


The Dodgers should have been upset and 
confused us a result of the long Kotifav- 
Drvsdalc holdout siege. After all. how can 
a team properly prepare itself to defend a 
league championship and a VV'ocUl Secies 
title when the heart and backbone of the 
team are missing for the first live weeks of 
spring training? How can a team that de- 
pends almost entirely on pitching fdcspiic 
Maury VMIIs.thc Dodgers were eighth in the 
league in runs scored 1 go into a season opii- 
niisiically when the pair of titans who start- 
ed 51' ; of Its games lust year have had only 
10 days of training with the club by Open- 
ing Day ’ Morale in Dodgertown should 
have been mighty low this spring. 

Put it wasn’t. The Dodgers have irrepres- 
sible spirit. That spirit is a certain something 
that all Dodgers have a hand in but which 
none can put a linger on, "It’s just there. " 
says Reliever Ron Perranoski, •’ I hings hap- 
pen. but we're ready to play." 

Rookic-of-ihc-Vear Jim I.efebvrc recalls 
a day last August. "I had made an error 
against the Mels, and they beat us 4-3, ’ he 
says, "I was really down, just going through 
the motions the next day. Then I got a call 
from Jackie Robinson, and he told me, I 
know how you led. Don't worry. Just for- 
get It. and go out and play. The team needs 
you.’ I kept saying, ’Yes. sir. Yes. sir. Vcs. 
sir-’ And by the time I hung up 1 could hard- 
ly wail to get out there and play." Lcfcbvrc 
balled ..3;?l during the September surge to 
the pennant and typified the Dodger attack, 
for in spite of his .250 season batting aver- 
age he drove in the decisive run in 15 games. 
Living olT that you-cunT-beat-us attitude, 
the Dodgers came from behind 3.3 times to 
win and twice won gtimo in which they had 
been held to one hit. They took the pennant 
with a .245 team hatting average, a mere 78 


home runs and 60 injuries. Catcher John 
Roseboro spent so much lime in the whirl- 
pool machine that it became known as the 
U.S.S, Roieboro. Wills (who stole 94 bases 
last year) was plagued by hemorrhages in 
his right leg and a broken toe on his left 
fool. 

Looking back. Lefcbvre says. "I'm not 
sure how we did it. but wc always found a 
way to win no matter what the situation 
was." tveryone— from the 4,472,246 fans 
who tooted for atul agaittsl them, honve and 
away, to an oullielder who had impressed 
few with his ability during 12 years of try- 
ing to get out of the minors, to Manager 
Walt Alston had a part in the Dodger suc- 
cess. Lou Johnson, the outlicldcr no one 
really wanted, did a tine job replacing Tom- 
my Davis, who sustained a fractured right 
ankle on May I- l.ou was at his swashbuck- 
ling. lypical-Dodgcr best in the seventh 
game of the World Senes, when he told Kou- 
fax in the fourth inning of a scoreless game 
that he would immediately hit a home run 
- and then immcdiuicly hit a home run. 

Alston, as dilTiculi to describe as the 
spirit that he helps maintain, emerges ns a 
man who can make a simple reminder like 
"keep trying" have as profound an effect as 
an "All wc have to fear is fear itself," oration 
by Franklin RixiscveH. "He keeps the pres- 
sure off you," Lefcbvre explains. "After wc 
lost three in a row to the Meis in August he 
held a meeting. He didn’t tell us anything 
new, but it was the way he s.iid things. He 
was calm. Players who have been around for 
a long time told me it was the greatest club- 
house meeting they’d ever been in on. ” It 
must have been. From that day to the end 
of the season the Dixlgers played .727 ball. 

But spirit alone cannot bring another pen- 
nant. To win, the Dinlgcrs must get more 
hits from Ron Fairly, from Willie Davis and 
Wes Parker iboth of whom batted a misera- 
ble .2.38 last year) and from the bench. The 
bench is certainly stronger than last year, 
when Alston was saddled with three bonus 
rookies and got a meager ,201 rcspi>nse from 
his pinch hitters. Tommy Davis will be avail- 


able as a pinch hitter, at least until he shows 
that his leg is strong enough for him to take 
back his job full-time from Johnson. Davis 
says, seriously. "I must punish myself physi- 
cally to overcome my fears, so that I can 
play by inslinci again." 

IXsdgcr ticlders cut their errors by 21' i 
last .season and improved immeasurably at 
throwing to the right bases and at hitting 
the cutoff man. But there is *inly one really 
outstanding defensive player, f irst Baseman 
Parker^ If Pcc Wee Oliver bits. Ive will take 
over permanently at second, with Lefebvre 
moving to third and ancient Jim (jilliam 
Maying on the sidelines as a coach. 

As for that pitching, beyond Koufax and 
Drysdalcare left-hander C laude Osteen (15- 
15). Johnny Podres (7 6). Phil Regan ( l-5at 
liciroii). J«>c Moeller, who spent last year 
in the minors, and the excellent relief pitch- 
ers. Ron Perranoski and Bob Miller. Perra- 
noski will be able to help out from the start 
this spring. A year ago he was hampered by 
adhesions and did not pitch well until mid- 
June- "Using your arm day after day causes 
muscle damage, and scar tissue forms over 
the area." says Perranoski. "Dniil I break 
down these adhesions I tend to push the 
hull. I've already made the breakthrough 
this year and my arm is limber." 

The Dodgers speak glowingly. um>. of 
the young right-hander. I7on Sutton, who 
throws a great fast ball and a great curve 
and struck out 239 men in the minors last 
year as he won 23 games, But ii must be re- 
membered that he A only 21 and has just 
that one year of professional experience. 

OUTLOOK This is a team of delicate bal- 
ance that had to have everything work right 
to win by a nose on the last weekend of the 
season. It is impossible to caleulaic the re- 
sidual effects of the protracted holdout on 
pennant chances this year, hut it is hard to 
see how it can do anything but hurt. 

Buse-iteiilcr \ftiiiry Wills.lien- eliuliiig a pick- 
off aitfinpi, iipsfi.\ tfic otfit’i nwn.\' piic/u-rs. 
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PITTSBURGH 


PIRATES 


Tlw e^planaiion to each of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates stated that the meeting was being 
called so that the plavcrs, the coaches and 
the manager could discuss baseball and alsst 
reafljrm the s/sirij and pride which ibc> de- 
veloped too late in the 1 965 seaM>n. The rea- 
siTning seenved logical enough, although 
since when did baseball players convene in 
December and in blustery Piiisbiirgh. of all 
places- to talk about baseball? Hut it also 
was u good time to exchange Christmas 
gifts, and last year the ideal present for the 
Pirates was a I larry Walker doll wind it up 
and it never stops talking. 

Manager Harry Walker has an incessant 
tongue, and he admits it. Last year. Walker's 
first as Pittsburgh manager, the Pirates lost 
24 of their first .t3 games and were in laM 
place, lower than yes - even the Mets. 
Whereas Danny Murtaugh, who had retired 
a.s manager after the 1964 scast>n. always let 
the Pirates play their own gaiiK and rarely 
blasted them verbally, Walker hounded 
them. He chattered away. Kill Ma/croski 
says, about "little things wc never heard be- 
fore. and the guys couldn't understand this." 

For a time the situation bordered on a 
rebellion. Then Walker met with three play- 
ers- Ma/eroski. Jim Pagliaroni and Bill Vir- 
don- and both sides sal down to consider 
their grievances. "Harry asked us what he 
could do to get the club going, and we told 
him what we thought." said Pagliaroni. “He 
asked us to talk to the players and try to ex- 
plain to them exactly what he was trying to 
do. Harry is an extrovert and a perfectionist. 
He wanted his players to do things even bet- 
ter than what they thought was their best. 
From that day both sides have undersUHid 
each other, and right now I'm sure there's 
0 wvf harmony tw) ihe cJub ihan any in ihc 
majors. Wc'rc told that the Yankees used to 
have this type of harmony, and that they'd 
always get off to a giMid start while the other 
clubs were gelling acquainted. This year wc 
want to gel off like the Yankees used to." 

After that 9 24 start, the Pirates won HI 
and lost only 4K. played just about the best 
baseball in the major leagues and finished 
in third place. No longer did players com- 
plain in the clubhouse: the ones who did 
(Dick Schofield, Gene Freese and. to a less- 
er extent. Bob Friend) W'crc traded. Harry 
Walker still was garrulous, but he had his 
players talking and thinking baseball at all 
limes which is what he had wanted all 


So one in the mujors pivoix on the ehnihle play 
belter than Secont! Baseman Bill Mn:eroski. 


along. “That nvccting in December helped 
reinforce the pride we had last year, once 
things got straightened away." says Walker. 

f rom that crisis, loo. emerged the Pirates' 
new- leader Pagliaroni. a catcher who. says 
Walker, "is the buffer between me and the 
players." Although Ma/eroski is the team 
captain, he is a leader only in the sense that 
he IS the best second baseman in baseball and 
the player most respected by his teammates. 
"But I'm no holler guv,” says Ma/eroski, 
"or one to go in and talk loa pitcher and aJJ 
that. I just want to do my job out at second 
base. Pag's the guy who runs the club, and 
he's just about the only holler guy we got." 

Pagliaroni, a M>unil catcher and a pnxluc- 
tive hitter, talks confidently about the Pi- 
rates and the National I eague pennant. "1 
don't know where we'll finish this year. ' he 
says, "but the key to the whole season is 
whether Vernon Law's elbtiw is O.K.. and 
in spring training law pitched as well as 
I've ever seen him. " 

Pitching, or the lack of it. will be the de- 
termining factor on how the Pirates do, be- 
cause the rest of the team isMvIid. Mu/eroski 
and Gene Alley, the young shortstop, arc 
the best doubic-pluy combinalion in the 
league. First Baseman Donn <'lcndcnon 
hit .301 with 96 runs batted in last season, 
and 1 bird Baseman Beib Bailey. a goinl hitter, 
bus improved unbelievably in the field. "I 
used to think you got a pay raise only be- 
cause of your hitting," said Bailey, a SI75.- 
OOU bonus playcra few ycarsago. "but Harry 
and Pag convinced me otherwise." Bailey no 
longer trips over his own feet or lets a ma- 
jority of ground halls get through him or 
throws the ball into the stanek. That will 
astound some people, but it's true. 

Roberto Clemente says he is feeling tine 
which is so unusual that some of the Pirates 
fear Roberto, who seems to play best when 
he feels worst, will not win his third straight 
balling title. Malty Alou and Manny Mola 
will plaiiHin in center field, and Willie Star- 
gell. who has had operations on both his 
knees ;J>e last two years, is again in Jefi, 
Siurgcll hit 21 home runs and had 66 runs 
balled in before the All-Star Game but had 
only six homers and 41 RBIs the rest of 
the year. “I pul on some weight I didn't 
need." .Siargell explains, "and I was trying 
to hit home runs. That won't happen again 
this year," 

With Jerry Lynch to pinch-hit. both 
Andre Rodgers and Jose Pagan to fill in 
around the infield, and either Alou or 
Moia sitting down, the Pirates have a capable 
bench. 

Pitching, though, remains a question mark. 
If Law is O.K. (he had winning streaks of 
eight and later nine games last year after 
losing his first five starts), then he and left- 
hander Boh Veule rale behind only .Sandy 
Koufax and Don Drysdale as a pitching en- 
try. Don Cardwell. Tommie .Sisk roniiiuml 
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and Sieve Blas^. who was ihe inicrnalional 
League's best Iasi \car ai Columbus, arc the 
only other starters, and all three musl have 
cxcellcnl years (a ttilal of ul least 40 vic- 
tories) if ihe Pirates are lo make a real bid for 
the pennani. Peie Mikkelscn. obtained from 
the Yankees in the deal for Bob friend, 
and Don .Schwall. who piiched very well 
last year and would tike lo become a starter 
again, are set for long relief. Al McBean 
and HI Roy Face arc the best short-relief 
pair in the league. 

OUTLOOK 1 hercisno way the Pirates can 
start as poorly as they did last seaM.>n. If 
Law's cltH>w holds up and a Blass or a Sisk 
has a big year on the mound. Pittsburgh 
could win the pennant. 


CINCINNATI 


REDS 


It was Pitcher Sammy Hllis of the Cincin- 
nati Reds speaking, and his words confirmed 
the opinion of nvosi people in the National 
League. "We had the best team in the league, 
or for that matter in baseball, last year." 
he said, "and we'll have the best team in 
baseball again this year. But the best team 
disesn'l always win," 

The Reds did not win anything last year. 
In fact they finished in fourth place. Bill 
l)c Witt, the club’s owner and general man- 
ager— with the advice of Assistant Cicneral 
Manager Phil Seghi decided to lire l^ick 
Sisler as manager and hire Don HctTncr. the 
most conservative base coach in the majors 
when he was with the New York Mels the 
last two years, as his replacement. 

Then he traded Frank Robinson, the 
team's biggest star, for two pitchers, Starter 
Milt Pappas and Reliever Jack Baldschun, 
and a young outfielder named Dick Simp- 
son. Next came a major realignment of the 
infield, with rookie Tommy Helms taking 
over al second base, and Pete Rose, the All- 
Star second baseman last year, switching to 
third. Dcron Johnson, who led the major 
leagues with 1.10 RBIs last year, when he 
played third base, started spring training in 
left field, came back in lo play first base but 
then was abruptly sent back out to left again. 
If Johnson diws end up at first base, the 
Reds will further weaken an attack that has 
already lost Frank Robinson's .1.1 home runs 
and his 11.1 runs butted in. They also will 
lose the 26 home runs and 104 RBIs contrib- 
uted jointly by last year's alternating first 


Sa/nniy is the biggest u inner aiiiong the 
Reds' impressive group of starting pitchers. 


basemen. Gordy Coleman and Tony Pcrc/. 
Thc Reds, however, do not worry tiHi 
much about hitting. Last year their .27.1 
team average was easily the best in the 
National League, and their total of H25 
runs scored was 117 belter than the next- 
best club, the powerful Milwaukee Braves. 
The Reds can get along with fewer runs. 
They arc more concerned about a pitching 
staff that last year had an FRA that was 
the worst in the league, except for the New 
York .Mels. 

"They blamed Dick Sisler for ruining the 
pitching, but he did as good a job as possi- 
ble." says Ellis, who won 22 games last year. 
(Teammate Jim Maloney, who pitched two 
IO-inning no-hiiiers. winning one and losing 
the other on .in I Ith-inning home run, won 
20.) "Was it Sislcr's fault that the bullpen 
failed when it did. that Jimmy O'Toole and 
Joey Jay had off' years' And I can't count 
the times I was bombed in the first or 
second inning. Was all that Sister's fault?" 

O'TwIc. who beat the Mets three times 
for his only victories of the year after aver- 
aging 16 wins a season since 1960. seems 
now to have regained his winning style (his 
body fuid been coming through the pitch 
much too soon) and expects a big year, 
"Heck, if I had had just an ordinary bad 
year. say I2winsand 15 losses or so. instead 
of that disastrous .1 and ID, we might've won 
the pennani Iasi season." Jay. who won 21 
games in 1961 and 21 again in 1962, has 
shown no indication of any arm trouble and 
aIsLT seems more enthusiastic about his work. 
If O'Toole and Jay are indeed ready to join 
F-llis. Maloney. Jive Nuxhall and Milt Pap- 
pas. who was a consistent 14-game winner 
for seven years in the American League, the 
Reds could have the best staff of starting 
pitchers in the majors. 

The bullpen is another problem. The Reds 
acquired Jack Baldschun to ease the pres- 
sure on 21-year-old Billy McCool. their best 
short man. but Baldschun has pitched in 
.1.1.1 games the last five seasons- and how 
much can an arm take? He was hit freely 
last year. too. Teddy Davidson and John 
Tsilouris (;/ Tsitouris slops throwing the 
screw ball, a favortle pitch of his that usually 
finds a seal in the bleachers) are available 
for long relicl, along with Roger Craig, who 
must pitch regularly to be effective. 

Throughout spring training. Heffner and 
his coaches spent most of their odd hours 
batting ground balls to Pete Rose, who was 
attempting to solve the intricacies of play- 
ing third base, and Tommy Helms, the rtH)k- 
ic shortstop who was trying to become a 
second baseman. Both experiments seem 
wise. Helms is expected to make a better 
double play and cover more ground at sec- 
ond base than Rose; and Pete figures to play 
a better third base than Deron Johnson. 

■‘I'll make my errors." said Rose, “but 
I'm going to adopt Richie Allen's philos- 


ophy about them. He told me. 'You catch 
'em or you don't. Man, don't worry about 
il. You make your money up there at the 
dish.' " 

Helms. 24. was the most impressive of the 
National I eaguc rookies in Florida this 
spring. He rarely strikes out and executes 
the hit-and-run and other touchy plays very 
well. More than that, he just looks like a 
ballplayer. "I never expected that the Reds 
would change around their inlicld to let me 
play." Helms says. "I really Ihought they'd 
trade me." .After talking with Bobby Rich- 
ardson and Bill Mareuwki. the two best 
second basemen in the major leagues. Helms 
switched lo a ditVcrcnl type of baseball glove. 
"At shortstop you make a lot of sweeping 
plays, so you need a big glove with a good, 
deep piK-ket." he sttys. "but over here at sec- 
ond base you pretty much get at every ball. 
Now I've got one of these Bob Dillinger 
gloves [named after the old St. Louis 
Browns and Philadelphia Athletics third 
basenTan). It has almost no p<Kkci. and it 
enables me to get rid of the ball quicker." 

At shortstop the Reds have one of the 
best in Leo Cardenas, Johnny Edwards will 
handle the catching with Don Pavleiich on 
hand to spell him. If Johnson is in left, Tom- 
my Harper will play center and Vada Pin- 
son will move to right. If Johnson is at first. 
Harper will return to left and Pinsivn to cen- 
ter. and An Shamsky or Mel Queen, two 
untested but highly rated youngsters, will 
play right, I-ilhcr way, it is a strong lineup. 

"Now tell me.” asks Hllis. "would you 
trade our starling team for any other in 
the National League?" 

OUTLOOK The Reds seem always to 
have the best-looking team in the spring, but 
problems have a way of popping up in Cin- 
cinnati during the season. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


GIANTS 


Orlando Cepeda is a proud Puerto Rican 
who. before he injured his knee two years 
ago. played first base for the .San Francisco 
Giants and played il well. In 1962, the last 
year the Giants won the National League 
pennant, he followed Willie Mays in the bat- 
ting order and posed such u threat that 
pitchers ihought twice before giving the best 
hitter in the major leagues an intentional 
pass. Cepeda's knee has healed completely 
now. but he no longer plays first base for the 
Giants. Al the conclusion of last season Man- 
ager Herman Franks announced that W illie 
McCovey had. in Cepeda's absence, earned 
the position and Cepeda would ronUnurd 
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have to find another place in the club's 
scheme of things. He was esen rumored to 
he expendable supposedK. the Ci pants spem 
the winter irxing to trade him and his S5l).- 
(KK) salarx . 

But C'epeda. undismayed, used the time to 
run along the while-sand Caribbean beaches 
near his hprmc in Puertti Rico, rebuilding the 
strength of his knee. Me reported to spring 
training minus 18 of his ciisiomarx 2.W 
pounds, and the knee was. said the dcK'tors. 
.IS good as new. Later, with u while towel 
draped oxer his shoulders and an outfielder's 
glove crammed in a hip ptKkei, Cepeda per- 
spired freely following a workout at the 
Giants' camp m PhiKinx and told of his de- 
termination to make up for everything his 
injury has cost him. 

"Not being able to play last year, and 
hurting all the time, matured me." he said. 
"I am happy to be a (liant. and 1 want only 
to be a Giant. But I have come to play. If 
they arc going to use me just as a pinch hitler 
then I would rather go home to Puerto Rico. 
I am convinced my knee is all right. 1 have 
put it to every lest. The only time I think 
about it is when I am not playing. I have to 
be honest and say I would rather play first 
hasc. for that is where I am a better player. 
But if they say play left field. I will play my 
heart out there." 

Left field is probably where Cepeda will 
play. Without him last year the Giants came 
within two games of the pennant, and this 
season, with Ways. McC'ovcy. Jim Bay Han 
and Cepeda in the lineup. Pranks can expect 
something like 140 homers from those four 
hitters alone. That kind of power would go 
a long way to offset San F rancisco's lack of 
consisieni pitching, a club weakness ever 
since it moved into Candlestick Park. 

Juan Marichal. with the high kick and 
the low fast ball, was 22- 1. t last year, though 
he slumped Kidly after the August bat- 
swinging incident with Dodger Catcher 
John Roseboro. Bob Shaw, the No. 2 start- 
er and a determined holdout this spring, was 
Ifi V last year, but he needed help from the 
bullpen in all but six of his .^.1 starts. 

The Giants arc Imvking hopefully toward 
Dick Pstclle and J<w Ciibbon. a starter who 
may relieve, and Btibbv Bolin (14 6), a re- 
liever I ranks wants to start. Bohn and Ron 
Herbel <12 V) were both outstanding in the 
pressure of last September, but Gay lord Per- 
ry (8 12). who had been counted on. had a 
bad second half. "Our left-handed pitching 
isn't good." admits Franks, "and it looks as 
if we'll be struggling in that department." 

The presence of l.indy McDaniel, the right- 
handed reliever obtained from the Cubs, 
helps prop up a bullpen that last year de- 
|vended heavily on f rank l.in/y. who was 
9 3 with 14 saves and a 1,4,3 F.R.A in his 
rivokie season. Long, thin Bill Henry's left- 
handed pilches react so sharply in the Can- 
dlestick crosswinds that he is asking Franks 


for more chances to work on right-handed 
hitters. Tom Haller will do most of the 
catching again. 

Third Baseman Jim Ray Marl biHVStcd his 
average to .299 and his RBls to 96. hu 23 
home runs and is solid at third provided 
his draft btvard doesn't award the position to 
Jim Davenport by default. McCovey lixvk 
over first base early in the season and. by 
slugging 39 homers and driving in 92 runs, 
underlined the fact he hits steadily when he 
plays steadily. The Ciianis sculficd all winter 
to replace Dick Schofield, who hit only .209. 
at shortstop. When they failed. .Schofield 
declared: "This team already has a pretty 
good shortstop. Me. I passed up a lot of 
good pitches trying to get vsalks in front of 
Mays and McCovey, This year I'll swing 
more and hit more." At second base 23- 
vear-old flal Lanier captained the infield 
and fielded almost flawlessly, but he hit only 
.226. During the winter he spent a week at 
Shaw's home in Florida and had the big 
right-hander throwing to him. "Bob isn't 
much of a hitter, " Lanier says, "but he 
has plenty of gtxvd ideas about how pitchers 
work on bitters," Shaw said Lanier worked 
"until his hands blistered." 

Willie Mays will be 35 on May 6- every 
Giant fan should send him a huge, grateful 
birthday card but center field is still all his. 
Mays is coming off another routine great 
scar (.317. 52 homers. 112 RBls. Most Va|. 
uable Player award), and since the only 
thing he needs is an occasional rest (he 
missed II games last season), the Giants 
picked up Outfielder Don Landrum from the 
Cubs to sec that he gets it. If Cepeda sur- 
vives in left. Lcn Gabricison, who batted 
-.301 in 88 games with San Francisco last 
year, will go to right and maybe platoon 
with Jesus A lou. who hit ,298. .Some outfield. 

□UTLQDK Cepeda’s return could be a 
great big plus. Hart's expected draft call 
could be just as big a minus, Whuicser hap- 
pens. the Giants should continue to be a big 
team in the league, the team the pennant 
winner has to beat. 


ATLANTA 


BRAVES 


Bobby Bragan. manager of the Braves, was 
talking about off-seasi>nJobs. "KenSilvesiri. 
our bullpen coach, lives in Chicago." Bragan 
said, "and last winter he took a job in 
the control tower at O'Harc Field. Shortly 
after he vvcnl on the job he heard this pilot 
saying. 'Flight 701 from New York City re- 
questing landing instructions from the low- 
er .' Ken said, 'This is the tower. Flight 701 , 


PriK'Ced to land on runway No. I.' Almost 
as he said that he heard this other voice s.iv- 
ing. I light 702 arriving from Dallas. Re- 
questing landing instructions from the tow- 
er.' Silveslri said, 'This is the tower. Flight 
702- Proceed to land on runway No. 1.' The 
New York pilot then says. 'Hey. tower, you 
told me to land on runway No. I .' Silvestri 
said. 'I did.' VScll. y'all be careful.'" 

Bragan. like Silvestri. was busy to the 
point of distraction during the off season, 
When he was not serving as a goirdwill am- 
bassador smiKXhing the way in Cicorgia for 
the transfer of the team from Milwaukee to 
Atlanta, he was busy thinking. And when 
Bobby Br.igan thinks, he really puts his mind 
to it. bunng the Vk'i>rld Series he paid close 
attention to (he high-speed, freewheeling 
tactics of both teams, and a few weeks later 
announced that henceforth his Braves would 
adopt similar strategy. "SSc hit 196 home 
runs in 1965." Bragan said. "More than any 
other club in baseball. Vet wc finished fifth. 
I would say that wc have to change our ap- 
proach a little. Wc plan to run the bases with 
more daring, hit-and-run more often and 
sacrifice more than ever." At every oppor- 
tunity he reiterated these points and tossed 
in reminders that "Henry Aaron is one of 
the finest base stealers in the game (40 steals 
in 54 attempts the post two seasons). Mack 
Jones has great speed and should develop 
into a sensational base runner." 

In spring (raining, however. Bragan made 
a confession. "Yes." he said. ”1 deliberately 
announced early that wc would be a running 
team. I said it when I did because I wanted 
(he other teams to have all winter to think 
about it- No. wc'rc not going to do an awful 
lot of running, but there's a lot of psychol- 
ogy in managing. It's like me betting sonve- 
oiic SIO that I can beat him across the street. 
He might not believe me. But he's gonna have 
to put up SIO to see if I can do it, and he 
may not put up the SIO." 

As a result of this psychological warfare 
Bragan feels he is. so to speak, in the con- 
trol lower. He can cither order his slu^ers to 
hit away or he can play go-go baseball. As 
for opposing managers. Bragan has just a 
few words of caution "Y'all be careful." 

"Those other clubs won't know what to 
expect." Bragan says hopefully. "If Felipe 
Alou gets on. they won't know where to 
play Fddic Mathews. If they play back, he 
can lay one down and move Alou to second, 
and then wc'vc gut u man in scoring position 
with Henry Aaron and Joe Torre coming up. 
If they play in on Mathews, it gives him a 
better chance of hitting the ball through the 
infield. No matter what they do. we're gon- 
na he in gi«>d shape." 

Bragan's players endorse his rmmmini 

Sinoi)th behiiul the pliiie am/ roiig/i at hui. Joe 
lone the heu catcher in ha\ehall tmlay. 
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masicr plan and, just lk important, ihc> exe- 
cuted it vkhh considerable success during the 
spring. Last season the Brascs were in lirst 
place on August 20. then folded faster than 
Hragan's SIO bettor. Shortstop Denis Menle 
thinks he knows what happened. ’■When 
esersberdy goes for the home run." says 
Denis, "it’s easy for the whole team to get 
into a slump. I think that was our trouble. 
With this new strategy we should win more 
close games, the ones in which our home 
runs haven't already given us a big lead." 

A more diversified offense was not the 
only byproduct of Bragan'soff-scasrvn think- 
ing. He also decided to scout opposing clubs 
all season through. "One coach will scout the 
club we are to play next and the other will 
coach at lirst base," Bragan says. "After 
each series we'll get a fresh report on the 
team we are about to play, and that way 
we'll be up to date on who's hsu. who's cold, 
who's having trouble with what pilches and 
who's got aches and injui ics." 

In addition to Bragan's livelier offensive 
plan and his up-to-ihc-inning scouting sys- 
tem. there arc other reasons why Bobby feels 
the Braves could go all the way this ticne. 
With Ouilielder Rico C'arty, a ..kM) hitter in 
lUM. his rookie season, back in shape, and 
Menkc. the sluggingcsi shortstop in the 
league, healthy and with the acquisition of 
i cc Thomas from the Red .Sox to pad out 
lirst base, the Braves have the biggest stock- 
pile of hitlers anywhere, 

Unfortunately, however, the Braves do 
ivccasionally make three outs in an inning, 
and that lets their opponents come to bat. 
That is bad. because Braves pitching isn't 
goi>d. Well, let's call it spotty . since it is gtvod 
in spots. In Tony Cloninger (24 11). K.en 
Johnson (Ift 10) and Wade Blasingame ( Kv 
10), the Braves have three dependable start- 
ers. Cloninger gives up a lot of hits and 
«>fien labors like a plow horse, but he is a 
bear-down competitor who doesn't quit. 
Denny l.cmastcr. 17 II in 190*4 and 7-1.^ 
last year, is talented enough to fill some of 
the space between the sptvts if he can shake 
his arm miseries. But what the Braves need 
most is a right-handed reliever to comple- 
ment left-hander Billy O'lXdl. 

I^fcnsivcly, the Braves arc solid, partic- 
ularly behind the plate, where Torre takes 
command, and in the oullicld. where Aaron, 
Jones (though he was bothered by a bad 
shoulder this spring) and Aloii arc on pa- 
trol. Bragan is blessed, tot\ with players who 
can fill in at several positions a big asset 
in this day of the l(S2-gamc schedule. 

□UTLDOK Bragan says he docs not like to 
overestimate the imporiancx' of a manager, 
yet this is a season in which he plans to be 
thinking all the time about w hich of his bat- 
tle plans to invoke. And who can tell what 
might happen when Bobby Bragan spends a 
full season thinking'.’ First place.' Fifth? 


ST. LOUIS 


CARDINALS 


In a box directly behind honve plate at Al 
l.ang Field in St- Petersburg sat BobHowsiim. 
bee farmer. ex-Navy test pilot and currently 
the general manager of the .St. Louis Cardi- 
nals. who spent the winter trading away 
some of the most popular and effective play- 
ers the Cardinals have ever had. Sitting w ith 
Mowsam were Cardinal Owner August A. 
Busch, the man who hires— and fires gen- 
eral managers, and Sheldon (Chief) Bender, 
director of minor league clubs for (he Cardi- 
nals. There was plenty of light banter going 
on in the box between Howsam and Bender, 
but the guffaws had a strange ring -the 
ba-ho'ha. ha ha . . . ahum. kind. 

llowstim had good reason to be nervous. 
Just two years ago the Cardinals were the 
best-balanced ic.im in baseball a perfect 
blend. They had spcx*d. hilling spiced with 
rKvwer. adequate if not overwhelming pitch- 
ing. and every man was u specialist in his 
position. But that was not How sum's team. 
It was Bing Dcvirc's.and Bing wasfired while 
the Cardinals were in the very prtKCss of win- 
ning a world championship in 19M, 

Then came the collapse of 1965, with its 
ignominious seventh-place finish, and the 
way Howsam looked at it. it happened be- 
cause of galloping old age on the left side of 
the infield. 

"VVe could stand pat." said lUiwsam. 
"and hope that our old players would bounc-e 
back- Or wc could trade." W ith that, tele- 
phones started ringing all over the Nation- 
al League and before you could s;iy "Bye. 
bye, Redbirds." Third Baseman Ken Boyer. 
Shortstop Dick Groat and F'irst Baseman 
Hill White, all of them All-.Sl.irs. were gone. 
And for what? "For youth, speed and hope 
for the future." said Howwm. 

Moo. boylThal'scouragc foryou. IfHow- 
sam thinks wading through a swarm svf angry 
bees is risky business, wait until Gussic 
Busch gets through tabulating uticndanec 
figures if the Cardinals bomb out again this 
.season. 

There is perfectly g<H)d logic behind Mow- 
sam's moves, of course. The Cardinals did 
finish seventh, and Boyer. Croat and White 
were no longer young (though White was 
not nearly as old as Howsam said he was). 
Moreover, speed and pitching are all the rage 
now. and what with the Cardinals about to 
move into a fine new ball park with a huge 
outfield, they will need all of the speed and 
pitching they can find. The question is: Did 
(he Cardinals get it? In fact, a lot of people 
are quite anxious to know what in the world 
Howsam did get for his trades. 

W'clI. there's Third Baseman Charlie 


.Smith. Snvith is not fast, he hit .244 for the 
Mets last year and nobody has ever said 
extravagant things about his fielding. Still, 
Manager Red SchiKiidicnsi notes that the 
ex- Met has shown "tremendous improve- 
ment over the last two years." Then there is 
Al Jackson, a left-handed pitcher who lost 
7.7 games in four years for the Mels. ’•But 
remember." SchiKitdiensi reminds y ou. "he 
was playing for a bad team." From the 
Bhillies came Pal Corrales. who had a repu- 
tation as a line, strong-armed catchcr-- 
which should be a comfort to Cardinal 
pitchers- and a .224 batting average, which 
should comfort everyone else's pitchers. 
"But you should see him throw. Mr. Busch.” 
stiid Bender. I he good pitching Howstim was 
seeking came in the form of An Mahaffcy. 
a two-game winner last season, "lhat was 
last year," said Mahaffcy. "1 developed a 
slider over the winter and that should make 
a big difference." 

"Miiim." s.iid Ml, Busch. 

If most of Hovvsiim's new players have a 
"Who's he?" look about them, the Cardi- 
nals may have pulled out a real plum in 
Alex Johnson, who hit close to .J<X) with the 
Phillies in 1965, Holdover Outfielders Curt 
f lood (..HO) and l.ou Brock <.2SS. 6.1 stolen 
bases) have exceptional speed and hilling 
ahilily. and Johnson will not detract from 
their high standards- if he decides not to 
loaf. I hough he has yet to put in a full sea- 
son in the major leagues. Johnson can intim- 
idate a pitcher with his bat. which he holds 
way up and out from his btvdy. "This guy 
is a hammer man." said cx-Cub Head Coach 
Charlie Metro, referring to the line drives 
Johnson was hitting off and over the fences, 
"And did you eve.- see him run'.’" asks Coach 
Dick Sisler. "Hot damn." 

Primarily it is Johnson to whom Howsam 
is referring when he says "youth and speed," 
and while he also mentions rookie First 
Baseman George Kcrnek, Outticldcr-First 
B.vs«:man Bob ToUtn and Shortstop Jerry 
Biichck. he diTCs it with less conviction. Of 
the three, only Tolan has truly exceptional 
speed, and he will not be a regular unless 
Kcrnek cannot handle the Job. Kernck found 
out lust year with Jacksonville that a light 
bat could make a home run hitter of him 
(19). bu( during an inspection of the Cardi- 
nals' siill-btiilding stadium he said ruefully: 
"I detect a stiff wind blowing in from right 
field." 

With all those new faces around the in- 
ticld. SchiKndienst told Catcher Tim Mc- 
Carver he evpcxied him in be the field boss, 
and Tim seems capable of handling things. 
Despiic a senes of frustrating injuries. Me- 
Carver hit better than most catchers last 
year (.276) and. more to (he eominurd 


Oiil/ieliler Ion Brock's fpeeil fits the type of 
otiense the Cunlimih want for their nen park. 
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poinl. he is inclined to lake charge. Second 
Baseman Julian Javier, the only member of 
the /kU-Sti\r inlkld to survive Howsam's 
winter spree, is lithe and frail, and Schoen- 
dicnsi will be satisKcd if he stays healthy 
enough to piny 140 games or so. 

An examination of the Cardinals* l%5 
dcticicncics shows that the pitching stuff 
ga\c up IW) home runs -most for any team 
in the league, a strong indication that the 
sialf was a struggling group. The ace. Bob 
Gibson, was still Hob Gibson and hud 20 
wins to prove it. and Relief Pitcher Hal 
WtKKleshick had three wins in his own right, 
14 suves and an earned run average of 1.80 
- all after coming to .St. Louis in mid'June. 
But beyond that pair, nothing very giH>d 
could be said for the pitching corps until 
riHtkie Larry Jastcrcamc along and won three 
games at the very end of the season. This 
spring hardly anyone could get a run otT 
Nelson Brilcs and. at age 2.1. he looks ripe 
for a goml year. Bad-arm Ray Washburn 
seems healthy again. After that? There are 
some fine old names and tired old arms 
and, well, a surprising amount of hope. 

OUTLOOK An indication of things to 
come occurred early in training in an intra- 
squad game. Pal Corralcs whipped o(T his 
mask, whirled and raced back to catch a pop 
foul. He raced too far. The ball landed with 
an embarrassing plop behind him, not 10 
feet from the Cardinal management’s box. 

"Oops," said Bender. 

"Otvps," sjiid Howsam. 

"Huirimm." said Busch. 


HOUSTON 


ASTROS 


Sonny Jackson had lost another game of 
“base hit" during the Houston Astros’ bat- 
ting practice and now he was stretched face- 
down on the ground as Joe Morgan started 
to count for the 20 push-ups. "Get your 
nose right down into that dirt. Sonny, or 
else you’ll have to do them all over," said 
Morgan, laughing along with l.cc Mayc and 
Jimmy Wynn, the other winners. Sonny got 
his nose in tlie dirt and finished, but he was 
buck down doing 20 more a few minutes 
later after he hud lost the next game. loo. 

The hazing of Sonny Jackson, a 21-ycar- 
old rovikie shortstop, ended the next day 
when Sonny decided to quit playing the base- 
hit game. That siivcd him at least 40 more 
push-ups because .Sonny is a singles hit- 
ter, and there is no way u singles hitler, 
especially a rookie, can win the base-hit 
game under the Morgan-Mayc-Wynn rules. 
Sonny knows this now, Just as he also 


knows he is the Astros’ shortstop this season. 
Jackson will be an exciting shortstop, but 
he is likely to make a lot oferrors. His throw- 
ing arm is not too strong and it also seems 
erratic. "My arm's not a shotgun." he ad- 
mits. "but the ball will get there in lime. 
I’m not coiK'erned abviut that. I’m just wor- 
ried where the ball ends up.’’ Sonny may be 
Maury Wills’s most persisient base-stealing 
rival, loo. "He stole 52 for me last year at 
Oklahoma City.’’ says Grady Hatton, the 
Astros’ new manager, "and I had the clamp- 
ers on him." 

Jackson. Morgan and Wynn, along with 
ly-ycar-old Pitcher Larry Oierker. 23-year- 
old Catcher John Bateman and 22-ycar-old 
flulfieldcr Rusty Staiib. represent (he once 
and future hopes of biiscball in Houston. 
And this, basically, is what is wrong with 
the Astros. 

“W'e just don't have a real star." says 
Morgan, the second baseman who hit .271 
as a rookie lust year. "On this club I’m as 
important as the next guy. Sure, it’d be nice 
when you make a mistake to have st>meonc 
like Willie Mays hit a home run to make 
people forget your mistake, but there’s noth- 
ing we can do about that now." 

The player most likely to gain eventual 
recognition as Houston’s first star is Jimmy 
Wynn, the 24-ycar-old center fielder who, 
although he will not admit it. performs with 
a touch of Mays. He wears No. 24. returns 
the ball underhanded to the infield after 
catching a fly, runs with the Mays hitch and 
rolls the vi.sor of his cap just like May s. Like 
Mays. W'ynn combines power and speed. 
Last year he hit 22 home runs and stole 43 
buses in 47 attempts, including 20 for 20 
against left-handers. This year he says he is 
going for 60— stolen bases, that is and will 
settle for any amount of home runs. "How 
can you possibly think of hitting home runs 
when you have to play in the Dome?" he 
asks plaintively. 

The Astrtvs hit only 25 home runs in the 
Dome all last scasiTn, and that figure so con- 
vinced Hatton of the advantages of a Dodg- 
er-style offense that he has turned Jim Gen- 
tile, the club’s only authentic power hitter, 
into what Gentile calls a punch-and-Judy 
hitter. "But you've got to hit the ball twice 
for a home run in the Dome." Gentile con- 
cedes, "so maybe this is the thing to do." 

For four years now. during the tenure of 
Paul Richards and his managerial puppets, 
the Astros lost games on the field with young 
players like Staub and Bateman, who really 
should have been learning their craft in the 
low minors. This thinking changed when 
Judge Roy Hofheinz gained sole control of 
the team last winter and brought in Grady 
Hatton as manager. "Now it’s (oniimtfd 


The Astros' first star inifihi he Jiniriiy U viiii, 
a power hitter with a knack for stealing buses. 
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tuiTC u> come up v.ith a ball ckib," sa>s Hai- 
lon. "If someone's on the team, then he'll be 
jjood enough to play, because we'\c already 
prosed that you can lose with anybody." 

Bateman is perhaps the best example of 
the devclopmeni program phased out along 
ssith Richards. "My first year in baseball I 
happened to hit a fev. home runs." he says, 
"and this went to some people's heads. So 
they brought me up. I was Kw yssung and 
knew it, but I couldn't do anything about 
it. When I didn’t do the job people started 
to wonder. But I wasn't ready. I used to go 
around shtxning off my mouth in the club- 
house and on the Held and, well, just about 
everywhere. Thai's changed now. " The As- 
tros farmed Bateman to Oklahoma City last 
year, and Hatton settled him down with a 
few tines. "He was just a big kid." says Gra- 
dy. "He's grown up now." 

"Bateman could be the key man on our 
club." says Morgan. "He does things that 
keep us all awake. He caught our tO-game 
winning streak last year." 

The Astros have a respectable pitching 
staff with Dick Farrell. Bob Bruce and Pierk- 
cr. who may be the best young pitcher in 
the league, as detinite starters, and Rohm 
Roberts. Claude Raymond, Dave Oiusii, 
Danny Coombs and Chri- Zachary kn^king 
for the other two starling assignments. Bob- 
by Aspromonte plays third - and plays it 
well. Unless the Astros can secure a right- 
handed hitler in a trade. 1 ee .Maye will play 
left Held again with Siaub in right. 

OUTLOOK Slaub sums up the Astros' sit- 
uation rather well. "You know," he says, 
"more than two million ps’ople saw our 
games last year in the .Astrodome. But do 
you think (hey came to see us or the Dome ’" 

And hav ing seen the IX>me. and the team, 
will they come back again this year? 


CHICAGO 


CUBS 


Ills bald head tanned and glistening in the 
morning sunlight, l.co PuriKher was out 
there at tirsi base, showing half a dozen Chi- 
viigo Cub players how lo lead off and gel 
back to lirst base. "We will." he stud, "be 
daring." 

l ater he stood behind the baiting cage, his 
hands on his hips. "We will hustle. We will 
bunt, drag, run-and we won't run scared. " 
Before the game began, he sat in the cement 
diigoiii and said. "We'!! have hungry play- 


Rtm Sann>. the lvuf!iie'\ hf>f third haM’ituiii 
and a p<)»er hitler. i\ Leo''' Itpe of pitocr. 


crs. Uhs. players w ho come Ui play no matter 
what you pay them." 

Under this brand of leadership aggres- 
sive. forceful, positive, and maybe a little 
cliche-ridden the Chicago Cubs, IVsiraight 
years in the National l eague's second divi- 
sion. could not wail for the season lo open 
before they started doing things belter. They 
began in spring training. Pitchers raced from 
the mound to back up third base and home 
plate. Outfielders fielded and then threw 
harsl and tow buck to the infield, so that the 
ball could be cut off if the situation said it 
should be. On hits to right field, base runners 
on first raced past second with third or 
maybe even home in mind. The Cubs. fat. 
complacent, satisfied and awful for 15 years, 
were suddenly spirited and determined. 7 hey 
reflected Durocher. 

"I've been with this club for live years 
now." says Ron Santo, the captain i>f the 
Cubs, "and I’ve never seen it with the con- 
lidcnee and desire it has now. And it's all 
because of the Man " 

The Man insists the Chicago Cubsarc bel- 
ter than an eighth-place team. "There's uxv 
much talent scattered among the personnel." 
he siiys "What has been beating this club is 
simple, stupid mistakes and a lack of con- 
fidence. Pm here to get rid of the mental er- 
rors and gel 25 men believing they can win, " 
And because (his attitude has caught on 
among the old as well as the young mem- 
bers of the club, the team will win more 
games not enough for the first division, 
but enough to make Wngley Field a lot more 
exciting than it has been for U'o tong a time. 

Tlie Cubs have four pitchers who have 
been 20-gume winners at least once in their 
careers. Right-hander Ernie Broglio (21 in 
lywl) began throwing last January, after he 
found out he would be working for Leo Du- 
riKher, and hasn't stopped. "He was the 
most pleasant surprise of the spring." says 
Le\>. Broglio. .70. is recovered from an el- 
bow operation and is again throwing his 
best pilch, the fast ball. T hen there are .'4- 
ycar-old right-hander l.arry Jackson (24 1 1 
in I4M) and 2f>-year-old left-hander Dick 
Fllsworlh (22 10 in 1%.7). who. according 
lo l.co. "is just about the best lefty in the 
league outside of Koufax. " Bob Buhl, an- 
other iighl-liandcr. is .77 and has won IW) 
big league games (though never 20 in any 
one vcarl; he is a natural low-hall pitcher 
who could benefit from Chicago's maikcd 
improvement around second base. Subma- 
rining 7.7-yeur-old Ted Abernathy (ap|searcd 
in 84 games in relief last year, a majorleague 
record, and had a 2.58 earned run average) 
and junk-baller Billy Hocfl (20 14 in 1956. 
and also .7.7 the Cub pitching staff m a bit 
long in the looihl arc in the bullpen, left- 
hander Bvsb Hcndlcy may alternate with 
Bill Paul and Bill Hands in the fifth sp^n in 
the starting rotation. DuriKher also is Iwk- 
ing for a left-handed reliever. 


For the first time in years Cub pitchers 
can give up a base hit now and then without 
assuming the runner will steal second base 
before live pitches have been thrown to the 
next hitter. Durocher. bent on getting a solid 
defensive catcher with a giXHl arm. did Just 
that when the Cubs obtained 2.7-year-old 
Kandy Hundley from the Giants. "That 
kid," says Pitching Coach F’reddy Kii/sim- 
meins, “has the best arm I've seen since 
Gabby Hartnett." To the surprise of every- 
one except, perhaps. DureK’her. Hundley also 
hit with authority throughout the spring, 
and already figures prominently in the future 
of ihe Cubs. 

The bulk of Cub runs will be scored by 
or balled in by three hitters Santo. Billy 
Williams and Ernie Banks -who combine to 
make the middle of the Chicago order as 
formidable as any in the league, including 
San Francisco and Atlanta. Santo, the besi 
third baseman in the league, lust year hit .7.7 
homers, drove in 101 runs and batted .285. 
As l.co. searching for a new phrase, says. 
"He's my type of ballplayer. " Williams, the 
lithe. 1 75-pound right fielder, has had five 
good years in a row with the Cubs. His 
fluid, left-handed swing accounted for 74 
home runs, 108 RBIs and a ..715 batting av- 
erage. "I wouldn't trade him for four F-'rank 
Robinsons." says F)iiroclicr, As for Ernie 
Banks. "Fle’d pay me to play . " says Leo ad- 
miringly. The first baseman, .75 now, hit 28 
homers and drove in Ittfi runs in 1965. 

Building up around (his core is Diinvcher's 
immediate problem. He has one of the Na- 
tional League's best double-play combina- 
tions in Cilenn Bcckcrl at second and Don 
Kessinger at short, but neither is particularly 
accomplished at the plate, though Bcckeii 
hit safely in 18 of Chicago's last 20 ganK’s 
in 196.^, Kessinger is the finest lidding Cub 
shortstop in years, so he can gel away with 
some inconsistency with the bat. 

Ill left field It will be George Altman or 
Wes Covington with Harvey Kuenn in re- 
serve. All can hit. but their fielding is un- 
nerving. Allman needs a prod, however, and 
one from DuriKher iniglii make him the 
player the Cardinals and Met' hoped he 
would turn out to be. Covington, with a 
.282 lifciime average, was elated to leave 
tieiie Maiich at FMiiladcIphia and stiys he 
is anxious to play for DuriKher. Kuenn. 
now wearing glasses to improve his depth 
IKicepiion, pi ov ides Chicago with a dan- 
gerous late-inning pinch hitter 

Byron Browne, a 2.7-year-oId rookie who 
hits w it h power, is fast and possesses a strong, 
accurate arm. He will start in center field 
and stay there us long as his line drives and 
home runs of the spring continue. Ty Cline, 
who diKsn't hit long fly balls but can chase 
tlvem with the best, will back him up. 

OUTLOOK A lot of hits and a lot of runs 
for bi'th sides and a lot of fun w iih F.co, 
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The Masculine Scent 
By PRINCE MATCHABELLI^ 


SCOUTING REPORTS 


1 hiiNC sccis i*r l.ds \cg-i' ihc 

onus who stiiJv chicken cnlvails on ihc c\c 
of V>dUlc nolcil with juMitiabk- alarm laM 
wiiucr lhal the lo'.ibic. laughable, awful 
New \oik Mel>- Uic learn ihai h.i' man- 
ageJ lo keep elcNolcc' in a conlinuouN 
Ntalc of happv agitaiion b> liniNhiPg I'hh 
f»>i four slvaighl scars awsl losing 452 games 
in ihe priKCss. have -udUenlN laken on a 
mosi unchaTacieristic look. There is pure 
professional, if slighlls oldish, comiviencs 
on ihc left side of ihe inlield. >oiing law 
power in ihc ouHield, a caicher wuh a fulure 
and a piiching suilT that ina> gel through 
ihe season colkcinelv on a single siainless- 
sieel la/or blade 

C'onfronied wiih such a siiuaiion. one of 
Ihe gents who make ihe wmtei book sug- 
gcsierl lhal the Mels ha\e t>ne chance in one 
hundred of winning the Naiional league 
pennant, and if thal seems hkc a long shot, 
don't knock II. l.asi scar the Mcis roared off 
at 2d<) lo I. "I'm mad aboui iheni." sa>s 
1 heir deposed king. Case) .Stengel. 1 1 is succes- 
sor. V5es \Sestrum. regeni last scar but man- 
ager m his OSS n light this time arounsl. hastlse 
haunted look of a man who is espected lo 
w in as mans as 70 games all in one season. 
And set he sass. ••\\'hs nol'.’" 

U h> not. indeed 'Theie stands ken Oosei 
at third base, at this time last sear the 
league's leigning Most Valuable F’la>er, The 
Si Louis ( .irdinaK mas base said pilUc to 
his.2Wl hatnngaseragc and 75 K HI sin 
but for a team that has had far less gloi> 
than ihe ( ardmals. those liguies .ne down- 
right Kuihiaii. I he Vtei esecutisc l>pcs smII 
lake smooth, csperienced tieUlers oho can 
bn with posset ans lime ihes appear on the 
oiK-n niarkci. 

The fad Ifial Roser is .?4 scars old is onis 
slighils disconecrting lo the Mets. ssho had 
promised iheir doting fans bigger and belter 
things hs stressing the soung and live eager 
In fact, the Mcis arc not esen cmb.irrasscd 
bs using Ros McMillan at shorlsiop. and 
Ros is a scar older than Roscr, Hoih of them 
kiti'w what to do bcfiire. dining and afiei a 
hail IS hit. Moieoser. Ihes do it well which 
IS prelts heads stulf for Met fans who re- 
member infieldcrs throwing the ball ui com- 
plctcls improbable directions, like to Mars 
I hronebcrr>. esen. 

I he Mels struck aitothci blow for the So- 
cial .Secunt> set bs dealing for Ll-scai-old 
Dick Stuart, an appealing conscrsalionalist 
who is goinl for all kinds of laughs and 
whose approach to lidding u ball at lirsi 
base is downright bi/arrc but who is also 
capable of hitting 4H home runs a seat. 


NEW YORK 


METS 


ll was, no doubt. ihisclderl> liuik lhal cul 
the Vegas odds m half, hut for those who 
still seam for ihe wildls unpiediciabic. ihe 
fun and frolic and pine esciicmcni that 
comes wiih uni.imed south, well, the V1eis 
hase plents of ili.il. liH>. Id Ki.incpind is 
21. and he started olf last scar in such grand 
'Isle he was named to the .Ml-Stai si|uad. 

I hen his.iscrage began to plunge. Ah, s.iiilh. 
Kiancpool is still guile a goinl first baseman, 
but Siiian seems lo base made a platooning 
lUiilidder of him. Ron Swoboda, 2l, hit 
more lu*me runs (|y) than ans other Met 
lookic escr has which was gratifsmg and 
in the field often ran diiectU to where the 
ball wasn't guile which was hilarious. 

f oi pitching, the Mets' soulh-on-parade 
includes the likes of I lank McCiruss. known 
atreciionaiels as Lug. who won't be 22 until 
August. I his docs not keep him from being 
consideied the best Icfl-liandcr on the roster. 
Another pitcher short on sears but long on 
talent is Hick Selma. 22 .And there aic Hob 
tiardnei. 21.1 anv llearnurlh. 24, and other 
splendid soung men who do ama/ing things. 

I sen the Mets' seterjn starter Jack I ishei 
IS onls 2'’. 

If all this seems a trifle hair-t.iismg, hang 
on. The Mets hope thal (heir No. I catcher 
someslav soon will turn out to be a slocks 
fellow wiih blond curls hair named <»reg 
Cioosseii and he can't sole, cilhci. The uii- 
likels viiuatusn «*f a 2tl-sear-old kid catching 
icgulails for a ma.ioi league leant had iis 
origin sshen Wesirum. ihcn a Met coach, 
spied Cioossen romping for a I os Angeles 
Dodgcis' rookie team. When the l>odge;s 
failed to pioieci Ciivissen from the plaser 
draft, the Mets grabbed him. A >ear at 
Auburn, N.V . is not much ofan appicniice- 
ship. but when the soung caicher hit 
there with 24 home runs, the temptation to 
rush him along was irresisiible, for if there 
IS one thing ihc Mets need niosi. n's a catch- 
er 1 nlorttinaicls. (ioossen stu'ssed Imlelhis 
spring and the Mets still need help behind 
the plate. 

One thing the VIcls do nol need is a sec- 
ond baseman. In Ron Hunt, ihes have one 
of Ihe best m ihe business Hunt's onls real 
weakness is hts cssmplctc disdain for speed- 
ing base runners. I hat disdain cost him last 
Vlas, sshen he came out of a collision ssith a 
dislocated shoulder and ss.is sidelined most 
of the seal. The ssoimd has mcn^led. hut 
I iuni's inelinaiion to step aside from suicid- 
al encounters has not thawed in the slight- 
est. Still. Wcsirum is pcrl'ecils ssilliiig to take 
lliini on his own terms. "A fcs\ more tike 
him." the manager sa>s. ’'and Ihe ol' Mcis 
could be'al ans bods." 

OUTLOOK Biigliier. much brighter. The 

Mels mas be the most improscd team m the 
majors. Keep in mind, though, ihes base to 
improsc 15 full games before thes can catch 
esen the ninth-place .Astros. 

COMTINUCD 
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Hope's swing is right out of Joe Miiier” 


Jackie Burke’s caddy (the fello« on the left) stars in the dramatic new 20th Century-Fox release “Stagecoach”. 



CROSBY: It's a great stun. Jack, though 
maybe we'd have had more competition if 
Johnny had played with Smokey the Bear. 
BURKE: Don't you think you're being a little 
hard on Bob, Bing? 

CROSBY: Maybc I am. .After all. you’ve got 
to have seme talent to start with. And 
Hope's swing is right out of Joe Miller. 
BURKE; But 3ob had a lot of bad luck today. 
He kept hitting into the rough. 

CROSBY; Didn’t you know. Jack? Our friend 
with the nasal upsweep is the only golfer in 
history to carry a machete in his bag. He 
spends so much time in the rough, he uses 
sugar cane cutters for caddies. 

BURKE: I thought Bob got out of the traps 
very well, though. 

CROSBY; Only when we couldn't sec him do 
it. Jack. 

BURKE: Yol. don't think Bob would use a 
hand wedge do you, Bing? 

CROSBY: I von't suy he did. Jack, but next 
time we play, I want Bob’s ball dusted for 
ligerprints after each shot. 

BURKE: Anyhow. Bing, this is one time we 
played as good as we look. That style 2S70 
Grand Slam golf shirt by Munsingwear 
suits you to a lec. It’s Vycron* and cotton 
mesh knit, isn’t it? 

CROSBY: And 1 thought you were supposed 
to handle the straight lines! Yep, it’s 
Vycron and cotton mesh knit, all right . . . 
and may I say you look mighty fetching in 
that little Munsingwear number you're 
wearing. Another 2870, if my eyes don't 
play me false. 

BURKE: Yoj secm to know all the good 
numbers, Bing. 

CROSBY: Plcasc! Mv wife could read ihisl 
BURKE: What's the next match, Bing? 
CROSBY: Ddw Finstcrwald and I team up 
against Rheumatic Robert and Johnny Pott. 
BURKE: That ought to be worth seeing. 
CROSBY: If you likc comedy golf, slay with 
Hope's ga lery. 


Bing and Juckie svting in 

'Vycron 

style No. 2870— S5.00 


tt.T I M Kraurut ( -r]'. 


Crosby’s footprint was ...on top of my ball” 


H 


Johnny Pott’s handicap stars on "Bob Hope Presents" every Wednesday at 9:00 P.M. (£ST) on NBC>TV. 


HOPE: Some game! That Crosby makes the 
Cosa Nostra look like choirboys! 

POTT: Come on. Bob, they beat us fair and 
square! 

HOPE: The only squares out there were us! 
Did you see that Crosby improve his lies? 
POTT: No. Bob. Bing wouldn't do a thing 
like that. 

MOPE: He wouldn’t, huh? Crosby's the only 
guy I know who uses a riding lawnmower 
for a golfcart. 

POTT: Bing was very nice about helping you 
look for your ball in the rough. 

HOPE: Yeah! tvery time 1 found it, Crosby's 
footprint was right on top of my ball, 

POTT: You did better on the back nine. 
HOPE: That was after I got used to Crosby 
jingling his pocket change just before 1 
swung. With Crosby's money, that's 
deafening. 

POTT: I still think you’re taking this too 
seriously. Bob. 

HOPE: I just resent being used. Wouldn't you 
be sore if a guy from the Internal Revenue 
Service kept telling you not to upset their 
best customer? 

POTT: Well, Bob, at least you lost "in hand- 
some fashion”. 

HOPE: If you mean this style 2833 Munsing- 
wear Grand Slam golf shirt, it's the only 
worthwhile thing about the whole day. 
Don't you dig the fit of that "Texspand" 
stretch knit? I'll bet even Crosby'd look 
good in this! 

POTT: I'm a 2833 man myself, Bob. 1 feel 
so good in it, I won't even blush when I 
turn in our scorecard. 

HOPE: Trust you to ruin a beautiful mood. 
POTT: I hope you and I have better luck 
against Bing and Dow Finsterwald. 

HOPE: It won't be luck, Johnny. I'm going 
to keep Crosby honest if 1 have to use 
J. Edgar Hoover as marshal for the match! 

Bob and .Johnny are both wearing 
Style No. 2833— S6.00 
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Who says 
a fine watch 
can’t be exciting? 



^ brilliantly polished circular 
5ezel in a rich matte hexagon 
Vame. Dial with raised 
narkers carefully inlaid with black 
enamel. Matte bracelet. The spartan 
implicity of a truly contemporary 
vatch. No fuss. Pure time expressed in 
ugged stainless steel: the time of day and 
he day itself. 

The spartan Dateline houses Hamilton's famous 
lutomatic movement that winds itself with the 
nerest motion of the wrist. The calendar 
idvances automatically at midnight. Weatherproof, 
■hock-resistant, anti-magnetic, unbreakable 
nainspring. 

Jo if you've got the money ... for yourself or for 
I gift, put it where the excitement is on a Hamilton, 
\t your jewelers. 

f you want more than time.get a 

■i MAM/UrO/M 


BASEBALL 


1966 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


THINGS ARE 
LOOKING 
UP FOR THE 
AMERICANS 


The American League rehelled ugainxt the New York Yan- 
kees Iasi season, bringing iheir once-proud masier down 
into the pack . and /ion- they're gunning for the rival Na- 
tional League. One reason for optimism is a bevy of excit- 
ing young stars. Another is the rise of .such teams as the 
once-hirless Baltimore Orioles, who now .seem all muscle 


This season ihe American League will continue its bud- 
ding renaissance, the beginning of a return to past glories. 
Long accused of being moribund, inferior to the National 
League and far too dependent on the New York Yankees 
for its life's blood, the league should show a rich depth of 
competition, a rising level of playing skill and a higher gate 
attendance right down the line. The league appears to be 
entering a ptcriod similar to that of 1946-51 when— despite 
four Yankee victories in six years — there was fierce compe- 
tition for the pennant, every team got into the first division, 
and the league drew a total of 60 million people. 

Oh. there are problems still hanging around from the 
long era of Yankee ascendancy that ended with a whimper 
last year, but only a sudden and highly unlikely return to 
absolute domination by the Yankees can spoil the prontise 
of a bright future. The new. deep, far-ranging competition 
—any one of six teams could win the pennant this season 
without its being considered an upset — contes at exactly 
the right time. Last year the National League, although 
burdened by the lame-duck situation in Milwaukee, out- 
drew the American League by 4.700.000 paid attendance, 
which is a money differential of more than SIO million. 

But in spring training this year the American League won 
just about as many intericague exhibition games as the Na- 
tional did. and though such games are dismissed as mere 
window dressing, it is significant that the Nationals had 
been racking up the Americans consistently in recent 
springs. Impressive young stars like Sam McDowell. 23. 
Tony Conigliaro, 21, Tony Oliva. 24. Curl Blefary. 22, 
Bert Campancris. 24. Zoilo Versallcs. 25. and Willie Hor- 
ton, 23. dot American League rosters. The bunt, the steal, 
the hit-and-run — exciting offensive devices normally asso- 
ciated with the National League — are being employed by 
American League teams. The Americans seem to be saying, 
“If you can’t beat 'em. hire ’em." Eight of the 10 American 
League managers (Eddie Stanky of Chicago. Gil Hodges 
of Washington, Alvin Dark of Kansas City. eonunufd 
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SCOUTING REPORTS 


roniiminl 


Bill B.igne> of California. Birdie Tcbbcus of Cleveland. 
Charley Hresscn of Deiroit. Johnny Keane of New York 
and Billy Herman of Boston) have National League back- 
grounds as players, managers or executives. 

There are lots of things to look forward to as the season 
begins. How good, really, is McDowell, and will he ever 
put together a winning streak as long as his sideburns? 
Sam has struck out 502 men in 446 innings in his lirst two 
full years in the majors; another Clcvclind pitcher. Bob 
feller, struck out only 390 in 427 innings in his llrsi two 
full years. (Yep. oldtimcr. the hitters aren't what they used 
to be.) If Oliva should lead the league in hitting again he 
will join Ty Cobb. Honus Wagner. Rogers Hornsby and 
Stan Musial as the only hitters in major league history to 
win three straight baiting championships and this in his 
third year in the majors. (Yep. the pitchers aren't as good 
as they used to be.) Campancris may become the first Amer- 
ican Leaguer in half a century to steal 70 bases. The new 
stadium in Anaheim gives Kigney's improving y oung Angels 
a genuine identity for the first time since they entered the 
league in 1961. And just imagine a season in which the Bos- 
ton Red Sox say they arc going to iry. 

No team will be more interesting to watch than the Bal- 
timore Orioles, who swung the biggest trade of the o(T 
season when they sent Milt Pappas, the winningert pitcher 
in Baltimore's history, to the Cincinnati Reds for 1 rank 
Robinson. In lO seasons at Cincinnati. Robinson averaged 
32 home runs a year. 101 runs halted in. 104 runs scored, a 
.303 batting average. The tnldsmakcrs are so impressed 
with his ability that they make the Orioles the favorites to 
win this year's pennant— despite the disturbing fact that 
Pappas' departure leaves Manager Hank Bauer without a 
truly reliable starting pitcher. But Robinson is undeniably 
the linesi player ever traded in liis prime from one league 
to the other, and the now Oriole baiting order, with Brooks 
Robinson. Boog Powell and Curt Blcfary supporting I rank, 
is an old-fashioned Murderers' Row. More than that, 
f-rank Robinson is a stimulating player who makes things 
happen. His hard sliding precipitates lights, and his bal- 
ling stance, with that left foot no fan her than two or three 
inches from the plate, iciiipls pitchers lo throw at him. 
National League teams learned, however, that throwing 
at Robinson is the wrong way to handle him, because when 
he is knocked down he becomes angry, and when he be- 
comes angry he can be more of a threat at the plate than 
Willie Mays or Henry Aaron. Some National League 
managers slapped S50 lines on pitchers who were foolish 
enough to hit him. 

B Robbs Broi'ks. the original Oriole hero — is the best 
third baseman in baseball, all things considered, and l.uis 
Aparicio. if he can shrug olf last season's .225 average, is 
close to being the best shortstop. Add Boog Powell at llrsi 
base (where he is a lot more adept than he is in left Held) 
and Jerry Adair at second, and you have a solid, veteran 
infield, maybe the best in the majors. With I . Rohby in 
left joining Paul Blair in center and Bkfary in right, the 
outfield is pretty sharp too. Remember that Sam Bowens, 
a rookie sensation two years back, is sitting on the beneh. 
Thc catching is a deep problem. Dick Brown underwent 
surgery in the winter for a brain tumor and is indefinitely 
sidelined- His likely successor. Andy Ltchebarren. had 


played just seven major league games before Opening Day. 
With Pappas gone, the pitching is suspect. Steve Barber, 
the ace presumptive, is 24 23 for the past two seasons. 
SV'ally Bunker, 19-5 as a rookie in 1964. slipped to 10 8 
last year. Dave McNally was 1 1 6 last year (though 8-2 
after the .All-Star break). The real pitching strength lies 
in the bullpen — Slu Miller and Dick Hall but they are 
getting old. I'alher William. 

F ascinating as the Orioles will surely be. the question re- 
mains: Can the city of Baltimore get aroused enough to 
come out and watch them? It is difiicult to forget Sunday. 
September 20. 1964. That day the Orioles played a double- 
header. They had been fighting for the lead all season, and 
this Sunday they were only half a game out of first place. 
How many ccsuilie crab eaters jammed their way into 
Memorial Stadium? Exactly 8.474. Natives explained this 
lack of interest by pointing out that the Baliiimire Colts 
were playing on TV. That's the old Oriole spirit. 

The Baltimore management has tried to improve attend- 
ance by conducting special "nights" for just about all Uical 
organizations except two-chair barbershops. This year the 
Orioles will conduct further experiments, particularly in 
June. July and .August, when Marylanders head for the 
beaches. They have scheduled Saturday night twi-night 
doubleheaders, and at least four Saturday or Sunday after- 
noon games are set to start at 5 p.m.. an unprecedented 
lime for a baseball game. The reasoning is that a) people 
get back trom the beach earlv; and b) it will be cool 
enough by 5 for fans who prefer the uncovered upper deck 
without the privilege of being fried like a crab cake. 

It may be a futile hope on the Orioles' pan. Baltimore is 
an old city (settled in 1729) and a big one (sixth in the 
U.S. in the 1960 census), but it has a depressingly small- 
time gait, maybe loo small to appreciate a ball team iliat 
could win the pennant. Perhaps Baltimore has been best 
delineated —or maybe caricatured a bit loo cruelly by 
Mark Russell, a young comedian who appears at the Shore- 
ham in Washington. Russell sings a parody about Balti- 
more that gtics over pretty well in Washington. 40 miles 
southwest and live positions lower in the American 
League. It is done to the tune of Thai's How irolamt dot 
its Sann- and goes: 

Slow a lililf hit of Soiiolk loll trom oat the \ky one 
(lav. 

Aiiil il iiesf/ed up in Marylaml. iust up the roiuiii *«m . 

Ami sxheii ihe itaiives toiiml it they um’ Jilleel with 
much despoir. 

They said. “He'll have la leave it. ‘eaiise it looks so 
crummy there." 

.So they dotu'd il sviih strip ioinis. ThiiTs a hnsiness 
that will pay. 

And lHaze Starr would run tar mayor, if the people had 
their nor, 

.4n(/ {hey filled the fiiinraiil luirhoi sviih a simdl vuii 
can't ifrnoie. 

.And when they had it finished, .sure, they called it 
Bat ' ti • mare! 


B. Rohhv (lelii and T. Rohh\. Bididime s twin ftivoiiies, gise 
class lo the Oiioles' offense and make penniuit chances ran. 
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MINNESOTA 


TWINS 


li was ihe day afier his Minnesota Twins 
had lost the seventh game of the World Se- 
ries. Sam Mcle was worrying about his wife 
and their overdue baby during the flight to 
his home near Boston, but something else 
was bothering him, too. Almost abruptly he 
said. ’’Voii know, nest year the rest of the 
league probably will run all over the place 
and take chances and try to beat us the exact 
same way we beat them this year." 

The thought ohsiously lingered with Mcle 
all winter, for in the Twins' first eshibiiion 
game last month they not only stole four 
bases and tried an unsueecssful double steal 
but they also attempted live pick-olf plays 
at second base and two at third and threw 
out two base runners from the outfield. \ 
few games later they intri*dueed a new pick- 
olT maneuver, which they tried only .igainsi 
National I eagtic teams sccurtly precau- 
tions apparently being in elfcct. 

"That is just the beginning." said Mcle. 
"We're going to be even more aggressive in 
our thinking than we were last yeai . because 
the other clubs arc going to bunt and steal 
and hit-and-run on us. We proved you 
can't sit around and wait for a home run to 
win a ball game and a pennant." 

The Twins did just about every thing right 
last year w hen they won their first American 
[ cague pennant. Mcle was voted the M.ijor 
I cague Manager of the Year and now. for 
the tirsi time since he was named manager 
in I'^hl, is not t»x) concerned about job se- 
curity. .Shortstop Zoilo \crs;illcs was the 
American I eaguc's Viost Valuable Player. 
Mudcal Grant its best pitcher and Tony Oli- 
va its balling champion. Tlw pennant had 
its tangible rewards the S7.(K)0 World 
Scries share, ihc lucrative speaking engage- 
ments, the song-and-dance act for Mudeat 
and his Kittens and healthy raises all around. 
This year eight Twins (Kilicbrew, Pascual, 
Kaut. Allison. Baiicy. Vcrsallc'. Oliva and 
Grant) are being paid S.TI.OX* and up by 
Owner Calvin GriHith. with promises of even 
more for another pennant. 

W hether the Twins win again depends to 
a great degree on Vcrsallcs. iifant could 
win 21 games again. Kaal could win 17 or 
IX. Camilo Pascual, who seems oser his 
shoulder problems, could win 2li. too. Har- 
mon Killcbrcw could hit 4(1 home runs. 
Hob Allison 30. Don Minchcr .iMiniied 


key to a repeat peniiiiiit Xoilo 
l er'.o!le\, the little leader of the hig men. 
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and Jimmie Hall 25. And Oliva could win 
his ihird butting championship in his third 
veur m the league. But the plavcr they need 
to wm the pennant agaitt is Vcrsiillcs. 

Zoilo is not particularly the ideal lead-olT 
man. because he struck out 122 times and 
walked only 41 limes last year. And he made 
nine more errors than any other shortstop 
in the major leagues. But Vcrstillcs gives the 
Twins an identity they never bad until he 
showed that the smallest man on a team of 
big men can be the leader. 

If Versalles is aware of his s|vecial status 
with the Twins, he dtws not let it alTect him. 
He docs joke more w ith his teammates than 
in previous years, and he still talks absiut 
•‘making a lot of money." because there are 
four little ones "runnin’ round at home." 
Bui he also has a serious and appealing ap- 
proach to baseball that most of his con* 
temporaries sonvehow lack. 

■'last year ineans nothing now." Ver- 
sallcs says. 'In this game, you know, it's 
easy come, easy go. \Sc got a season to pl.i>. 
and we don't win thinking about last year. 
\kc still got to run that is the iiante of the 
game and we still got to win." 

Versalles attributes an element of luck to 
everything he docs in baseball, and he won- 
ders why people inisinterprel his notions on 
the meaning of luck. ’ In the World Senes I 
say I'm lucky when I get that bat around 
a id gel a hit. or when I make a giHid play, 
or when I steal a base . . . and people like to 
hear that. But when I viy the Dmlgers are 
lucky to win the .Senes because of that play 
|Jim Gilliam's stop of Versalles' ball in the 
seventh game), then people didn't like that. 
VVe won last year because we were lucky . We 
were just lucky." 

No matter how lucky the Twins are this 
season, they will have trouble winning the 
pennant again. Mele hopes to develop a reg- 
ular second baseman from Jerry Kindall. 
Hernie Allen and Chuck Schilling, who was 
not good enough to help the Red Sox. 
Catcher Earl Hatley sulfers from a thyroid 
condition and cannot play every day because 
of his weight. His replacement the last four 
years. Jerry /immermun. just cannot hit. 
■'Getting someone to back up Hattcy is our 
No. 1 problem." Mele stiid in Elorida. Get- 
ting Kuss Nixon from the Red Soxwon'ido 
much to solve that problem. 

Sam wants to discard the platoon system 
he used late last season and start Allivsn in 
left. Hall in center and Mincher at first base 
on a fiill-limc basis. •’If they show they 
can't handle live joh. vsc'll platoon again 
with Sandy V aldcspino, Jive Nossek or Andy 
Ko.sco in the outlicld. And if necessary, 
we'll mine Killebrew to first against left- 
handers and play Rich Rollins at third. " 

The pitching appears strong with Grant. 
Kaai. Pascual and Jim Perry, Jim Merritt or 
Dave Boswell as the starters, and Al W'orth- 
inglon, Johnny KlippMein and rimkie 


Pete Cimino as key men in the bullpen. 

As for Oliva, the right fielder had the in- 
jured knuckle on the middle finger of his 
throwing hand operated on last winter, and 
that should improve his hitting— if further 
improvement is possible. Most people just 
hope it stops his bat throwing, 

"Oh. yeah. ’Oliva said one day in Orlan- 
do. "I no throw the but this year." Ihirty 
minutes later he swung al a pitch, and his 
Hying bat nearly decapitated the lirst base- 
man. "h slip." s;iid Oliva, aptvlogeiically. 
riiings with the Iwins haven’t changed 
much this year. 

QUTLDDK With catching questiorable 
and a solid second baseman nonexistent, 
the Twins will need luck Zoilo's kind or 
any other brand available to repeat as 
pennant winners. 


DETROIT 


TIGERS 


Mickey l.olich is a left-handed pitcher for 
the IJclroit Tigers and. as he says. "If you’re 
left-handed and a pitcher, then people auto- 
matically think you’re flaky." Yes, they do 

especially when Mickey tells them why he 
throws a baseball with his left hand although 
he docs everything else with his right. 

"I was about 2 years old." he says, "and 
the little girl next door and myself w'crc drag 
racing down the walk on our tricycles .She 
forced me into this parked motorcycle, and 
the thing fell on me and broke my left collar- 
bone. So for a few years the diKtors had me 
using my left arm for everything in order to 
strengthen the collarbone, and when I start- 
ed to throw a ball, 1 did it with my left 
hand. ’ l.olich was riding a tricycle, he did 
crash into a motorcycle and he did crack his 
left cstllarhoitc at age 2, hut he was not drag 
racing the little girl next d<H>r. "It diws make 
a good story to tell people, though, divsn’t 
it'.’" he asks. 

Lolich is one of three reasons why Man- 
ager Charley Dressen thinks the Tigers can 
win the American League pennant. The oth- 
er two arc right-handed Pitchers l'>enny Mc- 
l.ain and Ji>e Sparma. Last year Lolich. Mc- 
Lain and Sparma won 44 games among 
them. This year they Itgtire they must win at 
least 55. As Oressen says. "VVe'U go as far as 
they can lake us. " 

I hc three young pitchers do not attempt 
to conceal the confidence they have in their 
own abilities. "Orcssen is fortunate that 
we're here," Siiys Lolich. 25. "Why. just 
recently l.arry Sherry told me, ‘You three 
kids are the whole club.'" Dressen recalls 
that McLain. 22, came up lo him a couple 


of limes last year and asked to pilch against 
Cleveland's Sam McDowell. "He'd been 
rc.iding how they all said McDowell was the 
best of the young pitchers, and he wanted to 
have his ivwn say." Dressen recall'. Sparma. 
24. sounded olT when Dressen kept him out 
of action 1 1 days just to have him ready to 
pilch against the Y ankees (whom he defeat- 
ed four times in iyh5l, "Hell, they're not 
the only team I can beat." wiid Sparma at 
the lime. 

McLain missed nine starts last year be- 
cause of a kidney infection but still won 
K> gunK's. "I started out with the White 
Sox organization as a fast-ball pitcher." he 
says, "and they never taught me another 
pitch. U took Charley Dressen himself just 
1 5 minutes that's all to give me the only 
curve I've ever had. and later he taught me 
the changcup." 

McLain, who gives organ Icssvms during 
the oir season, already is the champion con- 
sumer of soft drinks in the majirrs. "1 used 
to have abi>ut 25 Pepsi-Colas a day." he 
says, "but now I get the Ih-ounce boiitcs 
and have only 15 or 20 of them a day, I'll 
have a couple at breakfast, four or five be- 
fore and after a game, then several more at 
home at night. .And I've never had a weight 
problem." 

.Sparma, who played Ljiiarlerbaek at Ohio 
Slate until he realized that Woody Hayes 
was not going to install a passing offense just 
for Joe Sparma. has no drinking problem 
but suffers from a lack of control which he 
attributes to finnhall. ■‘When you toss a 
football, you stop your arm and hold it up 
high." he explains. "Rut when you throw a 
baschall you must follow through. I don't do 
that all the lime, and that's why I'm wild 
high so often." 

Catching the three individualists is Hill 
Lreehan, who seems to have reci'vcred from 
the hand and back injuries that had him on 
the bench frequently last season. ’'You've 
got lo keep Lolich from thinking." says 
frechan. "When Mickcyevenstarisioihink. 
he gets himself in troiib'c, because then he 
tries to get too fine with his pilches. All 
he really has lo do is throw the ball past the 
hitters. Pitching comes natural lo Mel a in 
stt he tends to relax a little. You've got to 
keep him working at it. and then he's all 
right. Sparma. now, must throw a strike on 
his first pilch, because he can't pinpoint hix 
breaking siiifT when he's behind the hitter." 

Along with Lolich. McLain and .Sparma, 
the Tigers have two other dependable start- 
ers in Bill Monbouquellc. obtaiived from 
Boston, and Hank Aguirre, but the starling 
pitchers alone will not win a pennant for 
the Tigers. They need strong years from 
Frechan and Al Kaline. who has rontomni 


Mickei Lolicfi'shf\i unite on the nioiioj is to 
rear hock iiml throw the hull putt the hitters. 
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had his foot operated on, more consistent 
hitting from Willie Horton and Norm Cash, 
an improved defense around second base 
and a couple of good relief pitchers. 

In 1^65 Horton was batting -.W6 with 20 
home runs and 5K runs batted in at the All- 
Star break. Then the pitchers learned that 
Willie could not hit an outside breaking 
pitch, and he hit only three home runs in 
the last seven weeks as his season’s average 
dropped to .273. Cash, on the other hand, 
had a .210 average, seven home runs and 
only 25 runs batted in at midseason but 
llnishcd with a .2fth average, .10 home runs 
Sind 82 runs batted in. 

The Tigers have the best offensive but 
worst defensive double-play combination in 
the league. Second Baseman Jerry Lumpe 
and Shortstop I>ick McAuliffe both are 
solid hitters, but last year the Tigers were 
last in double plays. Lumpe seems to have 
slowed another half step, while McAuliffe 
has not increased his very limited range. 

But the big problem is the bullpen, and 
liressen. as usual, keeps muttering. "If I 
only had another Joe Black." He hopes to 
find one among Larry Sherry, who is seven 
seasons gone from the Sherry of !'J59. when 
he won the World Scries for the Dodgers. 
Dave Wickersham. who has been a disap- 
pointment as a starter, (Ted Gladding and 
Terry Fox, 

OUTLOOK A relief pitcher tike Slu Mil- 
ler or Fddic Fisher could bring a pennant to 
IX'iroit but the Tigers do not have a Miller 
or a Fisher, and so they may have nothing 
in October. 


CHICAGO 


WHITE SOX 


One of the very best things that happened to 
the Chicago White Sox last year did not 
count. Pete Ward hit two long home runs in 
the last exhibition game of the spring, mak- 
ing a total of eight. While this signified 
nothing. olTicially. the pitchers who made 
up what was supposed to be the most awe- 
some staff in baseball nudged each other 
joyfully, the management nodded know- 
ingly and the experts who figured the time 
was ripe fora Yankee collapse congratulated 
each other on their foresight in picking the 
White Sox to move in where the Yankees 
left off. 

The logic seemed irrefutable. Ward, a third 
baseman who is built like a light bulb ihc 


Hi.\ neck is heller, ami cheerful Pew li'ani 
\eents remh lu iin/iHulan the league's pUchers. 


seems to get bigger nearer the ground, proba- 
bly tKcause he has a youthful, impish face 
set atop a torsti-rumpicd uniform and mas- 
sive legs), had an unabashed enthusiasm for 
American Teague pitching. So the White 
Sox. who had been flirting with a cham- 
pionship for two years on the basis oCexccl- 
lent pitching, now apparently had the man 
to pul a in ihcir attack and a pennant 
Hag in their ball park. 

It was the Chicago Black Hawkswho 
ruined everything. SS'ard is a Canadian by 
birth (his father. Jimmy Ward, was a Na- 
tional HiKkcy League star in the ’.Ws). and 
the idea of attending a 19h5 Stanley Cup 
match in Chicago appealed In him. It seemed 
like a harmless enough way to spend an 
evening, but as he was driving home after 
the game Ward's car was hit by another and 
his head was snapped back like a rug doll's. 
It was what diK'lors and lawyers call "whip- 
lash." and it ruined Ward as a hitter for the 
season. It also ruined the W'hitcSox. Instead 
of romping home first, they spent a forlorn 
season fulilely chasing the Minnesota Twins. 

Of course, to say that W ard's unpnvduc- 
livc season was responsible for Chicago's 
disappointing year may be stretching a point. 
Outticldcr Floyd Robinson hit only .265. a 
most unlusiy figure for a baiter whose life- 
time average had been .301. Power-hitting 
Catcher John Romano had come back to the 
White Sox amid excited hurrahs, but Roma- 
no hit exactly the way he had for the Cleve- 
land Indians the year before, and that wasn't 
very good. 

Bui for all that, the White Sox offense was 
less the villain than the vaunted pitching. 
Statistics show that the American League as 
a whole scored fewer runs last season, which 
means butting generally fell off while pitch- 
ing improved. But the White Sox pitching 
fell off. and the White Sox batting improved 
- if you ignore the lack of timely, game- 
winning hits. While league totals in runs, 
total bases, doubles, home runs and runs 
batted in declined, the W'hiie Sox went up in 
every one of those categories. 

But the pitching sagged. Gary Peters and 
Juan Pi/arro, who had been ovcrpowcriiigly 
successful pitchers for two seasons (Peters 
won I9 and 20. Pi/arro 16 and 19). could 
manage just 16 wins between them last year. 
The starling pitchers generally were unde- 
pendable and needed help from the sterling 
bullpen — Tddie Fisher. Hoyt Wilhelm. Bob 
l.iKker. ei at. in Ml of the 162 games the 
team played. American League pitching im- 
proved in hits, runs and earned run aver- 
ages but White Sox pitching got worse in 
those key categories. 

But this sprjng it's a lot like old limes. 
The run-stingy habits appear to have re- 
turned to Peters and Pi/arro and the other 
pitchers. Tommy John says he will be per- 
fectly happy to win 15 games and. off his 
14-7 scasvin lust year, seems perfectly capa- 


ble of it. Joe Horicn. on the other hand, 
says. "Fix'" on 15 wins: "If a guy's going to 
have a year, he's got to win 20." The only 
discordant note comes from Wilhelm, who 
broke a finger hitting! At 4.3, wounds arc 
slow to heal. The line drives hit by Robin- 
son have an old familiar line-drive ring, and 
Romano, stylishly slim. Uxiks like the hard- 
hitting Romano of four or five years ago. 

Most important, everything seems to be 
tirmly in place in Pete Ward's neck. N«>w all 
Manager Fddic .Stanky has to do is find a 
place to play his precocious slugger. The 
problem arises because Stanky is positively 
fascinated by players who can’t hit. can't 
run and can't throw but whose urge to win 
games borders on the suicidal. In Al W'cis. 
Stanky thinks he has found his dream play- 
er. Actually. Weis falls somewhat short of 
Stanky ’.s ideal, since he is an excellent sec- 
ond baseman, baited .296 playing part time 
last year and can run like hell. But if he hilv 
he hits gently (three home runs in 685 ma- 
jor league al bats). Ah, that's more like it. 
Let's put Al at second. The insertion of W cis 
in the lineup bounces Don Buford over to 
third, which is where he belonged in the first 
place. The 5-foot 8-inch Buford is u tough 
little hitter (.283 last year, with 10 home runs 
and 93 runs scored, by far the most runs 
scored by a White Sox player). He is also 
very fast, but he docs have this knack of play- 
ing ground balls off his chest - fine techniguc 
for a Stanky-iype third baseman. Si> Buford 
has moved W'ard off third, and W ard in turn 
is moving people every which way. 

Last January. Stanky said. "Some people 
have been saying W'ard will be my first base- 
man. but I want you to know this isn't true. 
I'm 100' , s;itislicd with .Moose Skowron. " 
All this may have been comforting to Skow- 
ron, but in spring training who did Mixisc 
sec working out with a brand-new first base- 
man's glove? Ward, of course, and when 
Pete wasn't working out at first base, he 
was out shagging flics in left field. The im- 
plication is clear. Ward is going to be some- 
where in the lineup. 

W'ard in the outfield would seem to create 
new problems, such as (ly balls falling be- 
fore. behind and on either side of the dis- 
placed third baseman. But Pete shows a 
surprising aptitude for the outfield, and in 
particularly ticklish situations Center Field- 
er Ken Berry, who covers enough ground 
for two, offers protection. And if not Berry, 
then rookie Tom .Agee, who seems to be a 
better hitter and who. moreover, has a gift 
for making the most incredible plays at pre- 
cisely the right time. "A little bit of that 
this season." notes Stanky, ’’and wc could 
win this thing." 

DUTLDOK In Florida the White Sov gen- 
erally looked like the snappiest team in 
training. But don't let all that pep and vine- 
gar f«Hil you. It’s still an iffy team. 
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CLEVELAND 


INDIANS 


On Uk lust day of last scustsn — the first 
year since l')59 that the Cleveland Indians 
hud won more games than they had lost - 
Manager Birdie Tcbbctis called a club- 
house meeting. He told his players: ••Next 
scastm will be our year. There arc no ifs or 
maybes about it. We’re going to win the 
whole thing." 

Birdie Tebbclls has refrained from such 
drumbeating in public but, as usual in the 
spring, his Indians once again have the 
shine and luster of a team that should be 
right in the middle of the American l eague 
pennant race until it's all over. The only 
trouble is, they've had that Ux)k before in 
the spring, and it has palled, come full. 

"VKc can win the pennant, and we can do 
it with only a normal performance." argues 
Clescland President Cube Paul. "We don’t 
need a superseason from any of our players 
to win, just a normal effort. Our pitching 
is such that we're not depending heavily 
on anyone except Sam McDowell and Son- 
ny Sieberl. We’ve got enough pitching depth 
to gel the job done even if a couple of our 
veterans don't come through." 

Of course, this year, hope for success is 
built on something more than hope. The 
Indians have pitching plus in McDowell 
and Sicbert. power plus in RiK-ky Colavito 
and I con Wagner, speed plus in Vic Davil- 
illo and Max Alvis. and a bench that may be 
the strongest in the American League. "We 
base the starting pitchers, we can run. we 
base power," says Tebbclls, "I even think 
we can afford to lose a very good player 
without its being a disaster. We'd still re- 
main in contention all the way " 

Among Tebbetts' problems (the most an- 
noying are inconsistent catching and inad- 
eguate left-handed relief pitching) is the 
fact that with so many good players he has 
trouble getting the best ones in the lineup at 
the right lime. Take the outHcld. "They say 
it's a pleasant problem." complains Wag- 
ner. "Well, it's not so pleasant for us out- 
fielders. We all want to play, but there is 
only right, center and left field. You can't 
take out Rocky -the people love him and, 
besides, he never quits. Vic is a .300 hitter 
and covers ground. Chuck Hinton, why he 
earned Washington before he came to us. 
But what you going to do with me’ I hit 
.294 last year, and I got power, man - 
.none power." 

Finding a place for Hinton to play both- 
ered lebbctts last year and still docs. A 
solid .275 hitter at Washington, he seems 
capable of batting .300 if he plays regularly . 


and he hit 18 honu* runs as a part-timer in 
1965. Unhappily, he is an unimpressive field- 
er. ‘•If I'd left him at second base last sea- 
son like 1 should have," says Tebbetts. "I 
wouldn't be trying to find him u position 
this year." 

Farly in 1965 Paul acquired Pedro Gs)n- 
/alc/ from the Yankees to tighten the In- 
dians’ defense up the middle. Pedro, at sec- 
ond. Icametl nicely with Shortstop 1 arry 
Brown who. in Tebbetts’ eyes, won a clean- 
cut decision over former regular Dick How- 
ser. This year Cleveland expects even more 
improvement around second base. 

At first base is Fred Whitfield. 28. who 
last year beat out five others for the job and. 
in his first full season as a regular, hit .293 
with 26 homers and 90 runs batted in. "An- 
other like it. and he could be the nTosi valu- 
able player in the league." says Tebbetts. 
At third base, 28-ycar-old Max Alvis is 
still trying to live up to the potential he 
flashed as a rookie three years ago. Off to his 
best start last year, he made the All-Star 
team but then managed only seven home 
runs and 21 RBIs throughout the second 
half. Not by coincidence, the club skidded 
with him. To protect against a recurrence 
of that slump Alvis is hilling the outside 
pilch into right field and. on occasion, bleed- 
ing hits from surprise bunts up the baselines. 
‘*I know I’m no ..'*50 hitler." he s;iys. "but 
J know I've yet to come near my peak." 
"Max can help a team so many ways," Teb- 
beiis says. "He can run and steal a base. He 
is a fine third baseman. I'd be satisfied if he 
hit .260 with 25 homers." 

The Indians, however, will look to right 
field for their power, Colavito. back in 
Cleveland last year after an absence of five 
seasons, hit .287, drove in 108 runs and had 
26 homers. Gabc Paul wishes he could meas- 
ure precisely how much the presence of Col- 
avito meant to a franchise that for a time 
seemed outward bound to Oakland or Se- 
attle, but in the meantime he has to go by 
the uitcndance figures —which went up al- 
most 300,000 in 1965. "It was goixl to have 
him back again." says Paul with sincerity. 

If the Indians really hope to compete on 
even terms w iih the other contending teams 
in the American League, their pitching will 
have to attain a much greater degree of de- 
pendability than it had last season. Teb- 
belts' only reliable starters were left-hander 
McDowell and right-hander Sicbert. who. in 
combining for 33 wins, finished one-three 
in Al. earned run averages. ■'They really ar- 
rived,” says Tebbetts, ptvinting out that 
both had had good years for the second sea- 
sivn in a row. "That proved they weren't just 
flashes in the pan. They showed ranunued 


Rocky Cofaviio'i loosening-up ritual at home 
plate means trouble fur opposing pitchers. 
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me ihe\'re niiiiiirc enough lo hiindlc ihem- 
noKcs mailer bins tighi it gcis." Ai 23, 
Mcl)o\scll. according to California Angel 
Sho^t^top Jim Fregosi. "is as good as Kou- 
fax is. He has it all " Siebcri. blossoming 
laic at 2*>, IS still having fun llnding out 
hovs hard he can throw a baseball. 

behind these two, however, is abundant 
poieniial but not much cash on hand so 
Ititle, in fact, that (Jarv Hell, four vears a re- 
lief pitcher, will probably be the Indians' 
No. .3 starter. Behind him mav beLceStangc. 
RMikie Tom Kcllcv.Jack Kralick, who was 
hampered by a s»>rc arm in |yfi5. and Ralph 
Terry, a holdout. Ilopel'ully, l.uis 1 iant ( 1 1- 
1 1 ) has lost enough weight to return to the 
form he displayed in winning 10 starts as a 
rookie in lOM. 

Don McMahon, now 36, will be used in 
long relief instead of short, leaving those 
duties to 23-year-old Steve Hargan, a lanky 
right-hander who was A 3 as a rookie. An- 
other possible reliever is right-hander Boh 
llcHnet. plucked from the Boston system. 

An assist to Cleveland's pitching may 
come from behind the plate in the person 
of Del Crandall- At 36, Crandall is still ex- 
pert at channeling young and inexperienced 
throwers into the strike /one. and most of 
the Indian siatf feels better when he is catch- 
ing. "You don't know how much he's helped 
us already." says McDowell. Rut Crandall 
doesn't hit very often anymore, which means 
that Joe A/ciie is still No. I. 

OUTLOOK Plenty of players, plenty of 
talent, plenty of potential. But the pitching 
IS not as good as it Iwks. and pitching wins 
pennants. 


WASHINGTON 


SENATORS 


In their early days on the job with the Wash- 
ington Senators. Manager Ciil Hodges and 
(icncral Manager Cieorge Selkirk bungled 
matters as badly as their players did. But 
b«'lh learned from their failures, and their 
new-found knowledge is reflected in the im- 
provement of the club: lOih lo ninth lo 
eighth in successive seasons Hodges started 
learning in his very first game as manager on 
May 22. l'*63 "Robin Roberts was pitching 
against us in Baltimore, and he had us 
down 6 0." Hinlges says. "When we came to 
bat in the eighth I told Sid I ludson. then our 
pitching coach, to warm up another pitcher, 
Roberts gets our first man out in the eighth, 
and the Baltimore fans start clapping, When 
he gets the second man out there's more 
clapping, and 1 start to wonder what's go- 
ing on. I turn to Hudson and say. 'Is that 
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pitcher ready to go in .’ He's not even warm- 
ing up. Cict him ready.' The last man m.ikcs 
out. and I'm still wailing for our new pitcher 
to come in. Then I suddenly realize that we 
had just played the top of the ninth, not the 
eighth, and that the game is over." 

Selkirk thought he had helped the leant 
with one of the first deals he made back in 
1962 when he purchased Ton KlimchtKk 
from Ihe Braves. It was announced that 
Klimchock had been asked lo report to 
spring training early and that it was likely 
he would be the new third baseman. Selkirk 
had not thought to check on the military 
status of his new player. When he did. he 
discovered that Klimchitck was in the serv- 
ice and could not report to spring (ruining 
at all, Klimchock has since gone on to oth- 
er things: the Mets. 

W iser and warier, Hodges and Selkirk ni' 
longer arc susceptible to such boners and 
the Senators are no longer the wallydraiglcs 
of the league. After the I'JM season the 
manager and general manager collahttralcd 
on a highly successful trade with (he Dodg- 
ers which gave Washington left Ticlder 
Frank Howard. Fhird Baseman Ken Mc- 
Mullen. first Baseman Dick Nen and Pitch- 
ers Phil Onega and Pete Richeri. In one 
sense. Hodges is still wailing for his team lo 
come to but again, because for the second 
year in a row only the Mets among the 20 
major league teams had worse hitting than 
the Senators. Bui Howard (.2X9). McMul- 
len I 263) and Ken Mamlm (.273) had re- 
sjvectahlc averages, and this season the of- 
fense should be more productive. Howard 
was hampered by injuries throughout last 
seasmi and hit most of his 21 home runs 
more or less with one .irm. but he had cor- 
rective surgery during the winter and now is 
swinging all the way with both arms. There 
is no telling how often and how far this 6- 
f»H>t-6, 250-pound slugger is apt to hit Ihe 
ball- Outfielder Fred Valentine, who hit im- 
pressively in training, IvHsks like a find, and 
both C enter Fielder Don Tt>ck and Catcher 
John Orsino. after disappointing seasons 
were hitting sharply in Florida. 

Ortega 1 1 2 1 5) was on his way to a fine 
scasi'n last year but went sour and lost sev- 
en of bis last eight game-'. Richert (15 12) 
was on his way to a miserable season but 
did an about face that would have pleased a 
Marine drill instructor, "i can't ex^press how 
much it meant lo me to know that Cii! was 
willing to slick with me." Richert says. 
With Richert as starting pitchers this season 
will be Buster Narum, Jim Duckwnrih and. 
if he gets straightened out. Ortega. 

Many of Ihe Senators attribute their rela- 
tive success last year to IFnlges, but if 
Duckworth becomes a winner much of the 
credit must go to Selkirk. It was Selkirk who 
helped Duckworth overcome his fear of fly- 
ing, a fear that could have ended the pitch- 
er's major league career Duckworth has a 


live arm and needs only to develop stam- 
ina to become a solid nine-inning pitchei. 

Busy Bullpenners Ron Kline 174 games) 
and Steve Rid/ik (63 games) need help and 
may get it from a 6-fooi-5 riH'kie named 
Casey Cox. Kline, a 13-year veteran of 
the majors, gives high praise lo Hinlgcs 
for his h.indling of pitchers. "Me shows 
greater understanding of pitchers than any 
manager I've worked under." says Kline. 
"When you get a call in the bullpen to start 
throwing you know you're going in. That's 
imporiam because it saves your arm." 

Left-hander Mike McCormick (X X) is an- 
other Senator who is elFiisivcIy grateful for 
the way Mi'dges has handled him. "I had 
been winning as a starter, but then he beg.in 
using me in relief and I gvvt confused." Mc- 
Cormick says. "But he talked to me about 
21) minutes one day, and he explained how 
he needed srvmeone with my experience in 
the bull|>en. He gave me a pat i>n the back, 
and it nwant a lot. You're restricted in the 
bullpen, but as long as ytm'ie respected 
that's what counts." 

The players regard Hodges as very fair 
but very firm. At the end of last season he 
gave each player who had a weight problem 
an assigned poundage at which lo report 
this spring. He alsti gave them the privilege 
of coming in over that weight. The only 
condition was that they would have to pay 
-SIO a pound. Since this was a somewhat 
higher price than supermarket meal and be- 
cause any such payment would not be tux- 
deductible. the money -nvinded Senators all 
made their prescribed weights. 

Hodges holds more clubhouse meetings 
than most managers, usually to review strat- 
egy and to go over errors. His uttemion to 
such detail has helped the club raise its vic- 
tory total from 56 in 1963 to 62 in 1964 and 
to 70 last season- Hodges also knows how 
lo rouse emotional lire in his tlcdgling hervKs. 
In 1964 he did just that when he reminded 
his players of what they have come to call 
the no-riK>ni-at-the-inn story. It seems that 
when the Senators arrived in Sarastvla to 
play the While Sox in spring training that 
year they found that the hotel rooms they 
ihoughi they had reserved had been taken 
over by the Chicagivans. In September 
Hodges rekindled the smoldering memory of 
that incident and got his ninth-placers keyed 
up enough lo beat the White Sox four out 
of live times and end ihcir pennant hopes. 

□UTLOOK It will be some lime before 
the Senators have pennant aspirations of 
their own, but now that Hodges and Sel- 
kirk have pul their en/les fur behind them. 
Washington lo«>ks more and more like a 
baseball team, 


Quiet, fiini iliieviion h\ Mtmager (iit Hiulxe' 
liti\ helpvil the Seiuiioi \ cliiuh fi iiiii the cellar. 
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ATHLETICS 


The best listener in baschiill ts Charlie O,. 
the mule, and that is. no doubt, whv Charlie 
O- Finles, the owner, sent him stnith to 
Florida this spring with his Kansas Cit^ Ath- 
letics. Now, when General Manager Ful Lo- 
pat talks of his dashing pkners who arc es- 
pected to run their wa> into the hearts of 
Kansas City fans and out of Iasi place in 
the American League, he is at least assured 
of an audience of one. ■'Wh>.wcma> be the 
fastest team in iltc league." says Lopat. and 
Charlie O.. the mule, nods in agreement. 
■‘Oh. I'll admit the White Sox ntay have a 
step on us." says Lopat. to which Charlie O 
nods afTirmation. "But the rest of the league 
will have to reckon with otir speed." SMth 
that. Charlie O. giTcs into an absolute spasm 
of head bow ing, W hat more could a general 
ntunager ask of a mule’ 

The fact is. the A's hud better be fast. 
Finley, who has been realigning Municiptil 
.Stadium m startling and utterly incompre- 
hensible bursts of enthusiasm for the last 
three years, has now turned his play ing area 
into M>mcihing large enough to test the en- 
durance of a HcKk of migrating geese. Finley 
started creating his vast wasteland last sea- 
scm. but to make things really outlandish 
this year he has pul a fence on top of his 
fence. Thai means the drives of right-handed 
hitters- after traveling .170 feet down the 
Icft-lield line will have to clear a 22-fixit 
barrier to get out of the park. The cenlcr- 
licld fence is on the other side of the state 
from home plate (42I fcct>. and as for those 
who once l(x>k comfort in being left-handed 
— well. Finley has sciltcd their hash by tear- 
ing out his famed "pennant pinch." only 
.12$ feet away, and building a lO-fiKvt-high 
fence from right to center. Obviously Kin- 
ley, like everyone else, was sniiticn with the 
way the pennant-winning Twins and Dodg- 
ers went at the gtinicofhaschall with speed, 
stealth and audacity. 

The most impiTrianl player in Kansis 
City thus becomes, by default, Dagobciio 
Campancris- Iasi year Finley got it in his 
head that Campaiiens was a inovabte feast 
and accordingly played him at all nine posi- 
tions in one game, for no particularly good 
reason other than ii had never been done 
before and because it would draw a good 
crowd. Campy also stole .1| bases which is 
more to the point. ”1 feel like run." was 
Campy's cvpianatton, which lommuftl 


Spiighlly Cdiiipy Ciiiiiparierif lends claw tii 
the A's hath ill the held and in Mealing 
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prctiv well exhausts his command of the 
English language. And this >car? Campy 
rolls his c>cs. apparently to indicate that he 
feels like run again. Certainly he has the 
blessing of Alsin [)ark. latest in the long 
line (nine in 12 years) of Kanstis City man- 
agers. To supplement Camps's quickness, 
Park has established Jose TarlabuH in cen- 
ter field for the simple reason that he, too, 
has the gift of running eery fast and spray- 
ing hil.s to ail fields (Jose hit .312 after being 
recalled from Vancouser last year). Tarta- 
bull - like Campancris, a Cuban by birth — 
speaks better English than Campy and has 
more sheer speed, though not the base-steal- 
ing finesse. It would be most encouraging 
for those who think of ninth place as a step 
uP'xard, as K.C. fans must, if the A's could 
unleash several more who could run like the 
two Cubanos. Unfortunately, that is the end 
c*f the superspeed (unless riK^kic Ron Stone 
can make it in left field). 

There arc others who can move out with 
fair dispatch. Dick Green, who might be 
the best second baseman in the league if 
he could stop hurling himself at the most 
inopportune moments, is not slow. Nor is 
Third Baseman I'.d Charles, nor Outfielders 
Mike Hershberger and Larry Stahl. They 
aren't likely to force opposing catchers into 
early retirement, but they do add a spunky 
note on the base paths. 

Where that leaves the A's two sluggers. 
First Baseman Ken Harrelson and Catcher 
Bill Bryan (who has genuine left-handed 
power), is strictly open for debate. "Arc 
you pan of the speed team?" a reporter 
asked Harrelson this spring. 

■■Pctinitcl>."answered the Hawk. 

"Definitely not." said I3ark. Since the 
manager has a reputation for meaning what 
he says, it appears that Harrelson will be giv- 
en the frustrating task of hitting the long 
ball in the long ball park. Harrelson con- 
satIcs himself by noting, "You have to love 
talent, baby, and I have nothing but talent. 
Why. I ama/c myself." 

There arc other requisites for winning 
games in a big stadium besides speed. A 
siiund defense helps, and so does good pitch- 
ing. Green and Hershberger arc genuine 
craftsmen in the field, and. not including 
Bryan, the other positions will be handled 
fairly Stylishly. But the pitching — well. The 
Athletics did not yield as many runs as the 
Red Sox did last year, but the staff's earned 
run average was just as bad -4.24, worst 
in the major leagues. Some of the more in- 
ept starters were ruled off in midseasetn, and 
with Jim (Catfish) Hunter, John O'Don- 
oghue. Roland Sheldon and Fred Talbot 
doing most of the starling the rest of the 
season, the situation improved, though not 
spectacularly. 

I lunier, the youngest at 20 and one of the 
most talented right-handers the A's have 
ever had, was sent to Vcnc7ucla Iasi winter 


for more polish. The plan had merit, but 
when Lopal was informed during the w inter 
that his young priitc had his arm in a sling, 
the general manager nearly leaped out his 
office window. "What in the world has been 
going on down there'?" asked Lopal. Noth- 
ing much, really. The Venezuelan team had 
been using the prodigy four limes a week, is 
all, both starting and relieving. "You catch 
the next plane home." Lopal told Hunter, 
and on his return to Kansas City, Catfish 
was whisked off for a thorough examina- 
tion. The team physician announced that 
the only thing wrong with Hunter's arm 
was a slight muscle tear, and the sigh of 
relief nearly started a stampede in the Kan- 
sas City stockyards. 

Meanwhile Dark is advising his players 
that he is not interested in winning games 
five years hence. "The lime is now." he says. 
Accordingly. Alvin has asked the batters to 
learn the art of hitting behind the runner, 
the fielders to throw to the correct bases 
and all the players to run rapidly at all 
limes. He puts it as a request, but it is really 
an order. 

"He talks soft," says Harrelson. "but we 
listen hard." And Charlie O does a lot of 
nodding. 

□UTLDDK With an attentive mule and a 
new manager who wants to win some ball 
games i/tis season, the A's have an excellent 
chance to vacate the cellar. 


NEW YORK 


YANKEES 


In the wake of the disastrous season the 
New York Yankees had last year— a bad 
start, iniuries. disciplinary problems and. 
linatiy. a sixth-place finish, the first time the 
Yankees hud finished in the second division 
in 40 years — came player-sniping at Man- 
ager Johnny Keane. One of the truisms of 
baseball is that each player has "his" man- 
ager. the one he prefers above all others. 
Almost to a man. the Yankees' favorite was 
Ralph Houk, who managed the club to pen- 
nants in IWil. 1962 and 1963 before moving 
up to the general manager's chair. Any man- 
ager who followed him had to suffer from 
comparison. It happened in 1964 to Yogi 
Ik'rra and last season to Keane, who did 
indeed suffer. "I've grown older than I 
should have in the past year." Keane says 
wryly. 

Speaking about the players' feelings to- 
ward the manager, one Yankee says. "A lot 
of the trouble was that we were spoiled by 
Houk. He knew how to handle each man. 
Keane docs not understand psychology that 


well. The guys were really hurt by that 
drinking incident at the Newark Airport. 
(Keane fined several players who had been 
living it up at the airptirt bar.| They fell 
that Houk would not have made such u big 
thing out of it. Houk mingled with his play- 
ers. Keane is distant, it bothered us l.'ist 
year. But this spring the altitude seems dif- 
ferent. Now we're trying to look at Keane's 
good ptvints. and we're saying we'd like to 
win one for John." 

"Keane walked into a situation that he 
couldn't do anything about last year," says 
Roger Maris- "It w.is like what happened to 
Kerby Farrell with Cleveland in '57. Wertz 
was hurling. Score got hit in the eye. Lem- 
on had bone chips. W’ynn came down with 
the gout." 

In addition to the new attitude toward 
the manager, a number of players have done 
further soul-searching with regard to their 
relations with each other. 

"When we're winning, the things that Joe 
Pepiione and the other guys do arc funny," 
says one Yankee. "W hen we're losing, these 
same guys can do the same things and they 
become distasteful. It's the same with Maris. 
W'hen we're winning we say. ’Gee. I wonder 
when he'll be ready to play.' W'hen we're 
losing, it's 'That Roger is jakin' it again.' 
It's strange but true. Our attitude depends 
on how the team is going. W hat it all proves 
is that we're human, just like cvcDbvnly 
else.” 

"1 understand how the guys felt." says 
Maris, who missed much of last season be- 
cause of a hand injury. "I mean, what can 
you think when a guy only has a little swell- 
ing in his hand and says he can't do the job? 
Then they take X rays and nothing shows. 
I cun understand the suspicion. I'd have felt 
the same way. It wasn't fun to be in the 
dugoiit day in and day out and to sit there 
looking like a jerk. It was a long year." 

Near the end of the long year bone chips 
were finally discovered and Tcmovcd from 
Maris' right hand. Week by week this spring 
Maris hit with more and more power, .and it 
looks now as though he will have a pleasant- 
ly productive season. 

It will be nice for the Yankees to have 
Maris playing full time again, but. more 
than to anyone else, the club still looks to 
Mickey Mantle for help. Mantle appeared 
in camp this spring bearing yet another evi- 
dence of the surgeon's .scalpel, this time a 
serpentine scar that crawled across his right 
shoulder. Mickey still cannot throw with 
any strength, and no one knows for sure 
how long it will be before he can. Certainly, 
as the Yankees start the season, they cannot 
count on Mantle - although, except for the 
shoulder, he is in excellent physical condi- 
tion. He is 10 pounds leaner than he las 
been, and his legs, which he has been exer- 
cising with 1 5-pound sandbags, arc stronger 
than they have been in ages. Yet, though 


Munilc knows his ability and his value to 
his team, he puts little stoek in reports that 
he inspires his teammates. 

■‘Shoot. I don’t believe I've been an in- 
spiration to this club," he savs. "The only 
way you can do that is to produce, and the 
last couple years I haven't produced. Every- 
body's trying, as a team and as individuals, 
to redeem themselves after last scast>n." 

Catcher Elston Howard, a third regular 
who was operated on last year, had a fine 
spring and should easily better his .2.^.^ 
mark of 1^65. "We're more determined after 
last year." says Howard as he reflects upon 
the team's sixth-place finish. "1 know we’re 
not a second-division club. No club can lose 
four regulars [Shortstop Tony Kubek. who 
has since been forced to retire because of a 
bad back, was the fourth] and a 20-gamc 
winner [Jim Bouton, who dropped from IS 
wins in I9M to four last year] and keep 
winning." 

The Yankees no longer possess their oncc- 
famed power-hitting superiority, but with 
Maris and Howard — and perhaps Mantle 
— ready to go. there almost certainly will 
be a lot more firepower than there was a 
year ago. when the team hit an undernour- 
ished .235 and was 14th in the majors in 
scoring runs. Toni Tresh, the one solid man 
last season (.279, 26 home runs, 74 RBls. 
94 runs), will help the attack, and so will 
rookie Roy White, who hits singles and 
doubles with consistency. The Yankee hope 
that 19-ycar-old Bobby Murccr will make it 
at shortstop, but if he doesn't Keane can 
fall back on Ruben Amaro. who was ob- 
tained from the Phillies for Phil Linz. CIcte 
Boyer at third and Hobby Richardson at 
second operate with ballbearing precision, 
but First Baseman Pcpilonc has periods of 
brilliance, periods of inditTcrencc. 

It is on the mound that the team needs a 
renaissance. Mel Siotilcmyre (20-9. 2.63 
ERA) and left-hander Whitcy Ford (16 13) 
are the only reliables, and Ford is 37 and 
increasingly susceptible to miseries of one 
sort or another Bob Friend, obtained from 
the Pirates, can win as long as his control 
is working. Al Downing has enough siulT 
and speed to be the ideal left-hander to pro- 
tect the short right-field porch in Yankee 
Stadium, but he has inexplicably bogged 
dsswn since his debut in 1963. Shoulder 
trouble has left Bouton's career in serious 
doubt- For additional starting help, the 
Yankees can use Jack Cullen and rookie 
Fritz Peterson. Steve Hamilton, Pedro Ra- 
mos. Hal Reniffand rookie Dooley Womack 
man the bullpen, but none rates as the big 
stopper who is so badly needed. 

□UTLDDK The Yankees have more ques- 
tion marks than a Uue-faisc quiz. There 
should be enough positive answers to get 
them back into the first division, but not 
enough for first place. 


CALIFORNIA 


ANGELS 


The ball, driven into the Arizona sky like 
u well-stroked tec shot, landed in a vacant 
lot almost 500 feet away. The home run was 
Rick Rcichardi's first hit of spring training, 
and if the fact that the California Angels 
gave him SI 75.000 to sign two years ago 
didn't give it significance, its distance did. 
"rhiit," said Manager Bill Rigney. “is an- 
other Angel first. We've never had a player 
who could hit a baseball that far." 

Armed with a new name -remember, 
they're the California Angels now — and one 
of the foremost collections of pitchers in the 
American League, the Angels have moved 
into brund-new S24 million Anaheim Sta- 
dium. their third home in six yours. Un- 
fortunately. they have brought with them 
the least effective offensive lineup in the 
Ic.igue, based on last year's performance -a 
collection of hitters who were delinquent in 
every department involved in the produc- 
tion of runs. Seventh in the American l.caguc 
standings, the Angels were dead lust in runs 
scored, runs batted in. home runs and total 
bases. "We were bad." admits Coach Salty 
Parker, "but if we’d gotten just a few run- 
producing hits— just a few — we’d have been 
much, much better.” 

How much better the .Angels will be this 
year depends -perhaps too much— on three 
young outfielders: Rcichardl. 23. his 21- 
ycar-old sidekick. Fd Kirkpatrick, and 22- 
year-old Jack Warner. All three have dem- 
onstrated in the minors an ability to hit 
sharply and with pcvwer. Rcichardl, 6 feet 
3. 215 pounds, was a pass-catching end 
on the University of Wisconsin football 
team who chose to play professional base- 
ball. He hit 1 3 home runs and batted .2110 at 
■Seattle last year, and he has impressed Rig- 
ney. Kirkpatrick played alongside Rcichardl 
at Seattle, hitting .291 with 20 homers and 
82 RBIs. Signed in 1962. he has made four 
brief trips to the Angels, each time showing 
more promise. This year the Angels think he 
is ready. Warner hit 38 homers in the minors 
in l‘Kv4 and was a sensation in training last 
year, but he got hurt and wasted most of 
the season. Now the Angels think he. too, 
IS set to go. 

Rigney says, "I look out there and sec 
them cavorting around in the outfield, and 
I think of how many managers wait their 
whole careers to have kids like these. All I 
thought of this spring was, ‘If they're ready, 
there’s just no Idling how high we can go.* " 

With Rcichardl. Kirkpatrick or Warner 
joining another licet y oungster — 22-year-old 
Jose Cardcnal (37 stolen bases as a rookie 
last season)— in the outfield, the Angels will 


be more than just a novel attraction for 
ihcir new fans in Anaheim, where advance 
ticket sales have guaranteed the club a mini- 
mum of 700,000 paid admissions. The pitch- 
ing staff is youthful, hard-throwing, has 
good overall control and is remarkably ex- 
perienced for its age. At 24. right-hander 
Dean Chance is the California ace. Plagued 
by an abscessed tooth through most of last 
year. Chance closed strong to finish with a 
15-10 mark and a 3.15 earned run average. 
"He has been in the league four full years 
now." says Shortstop Jim Fregosi. ".ind 
he's still surprised when someone gets a hit 
off him." Says Rigney: "All I know is, every 
time I look his way lie nods O.K." 

Backing up Chance in the rotation arc left- 
handers George Brunet. 30. and Marcclino 
Lopez. 22. bt>th of whom gave up less than 
three runs per game last year. Lopez, one of 
the league's future stars, has polished his 
curve ball to complement his speed. Right- 
hander Fred Newman. 24, worked complete 
games in his last five starts last year and had 
u 2.93 earned run average. Rigney expects 
him to start this season right where he left 
off. A possible fifth starter will be rookie 
John McGlothlin. a sliK'ky, 22-ycar-old red- 
head who throws the ball hard and has lots 
of poise, "rve got to have middle men." 
Rigney says. “That is, relievers to keep 
things in order until Bob Lee [240 pivunds. 
1.92 ERA] can liKk things up in the eighth 
and ninth." Rigney may have them in vet- 
erans Jack Sanford and Lou Burdette. 

The Angel infield, built around Fregosi at 
short and Bobby Knoop at second, is solid. 
Fregosi hit .277 with 15 homers and Kowp 
baited .269. Defensively, they form a rare 
double-play combination. Al third base 
Paul Schaal. 23. fields along the lines of 
Brooks Robinson but needs to improve his 
.224 balling average. In training he was try- 
ing to learn how to drive outside pilches into 
right field. Rigney is perfectly content to al- 
ternate left-handed-hilling Norm Siebern. 
obtained from the Orioles, w iih right-handed 
Joe Adewk al first base because, as he puts 
it, "either way I've got one hell of a pinch 
hitter there on the bench." 

And if any of the youngsters make it in 
(he outfield, he'll have a lot more than one 
pinch hitter. In fact, all of a sudden the 
Angels seem to have a lot of bench; \'ic 
Power. Frank Maizonc. Ed Hailey . Jim Pier- 
sail. Albic Pearson and Willie .Smith. 

Rigney is hoping for some improvement al 
the plate from his catchers. "It was ridiculous 
last year." he says — and it was. Bob Rodgei'S 
hit .209 and Tom Sairiano .165. 

OUTLOOK The Angels have a few things 
going for them this season— a new ball park, 
promising y oung sluggers and a deep pitch- 
ing staff. For all of .Manager Rigney's bub- 
bling enthusiasm, however, the Angels arc 
not quite ready to challenge for the pennant. 




Enjoy A&C j 
Grenadiers... 9 
the cigar 1 
that’s been { 
going places - 

Sales of A&C are soaring. By the millions! Because a 
new generation of men who are going places are taking ^ 

A&C cigars with them. Especially the A&C Grenadier. i 

The reason? Flavor. Tastes so good, men say it never J 

lasts long enough. The inside story: A&C's^^^F’^^ 8 

unique blend of fine imported 0 't M 

plus choice domestic tobaccos. Avail- P lyz' ! S 

able in eleven other shapes and sizes, y 3 

too. We hope you will light one up now. ^ 


Antonio y Cleopatra 

tastes so good it never lasts long enough 

Product of cu/rotwun c/t^cerc ^cnyrany ■ ■ 


SCOUTING REPORTS ■ nniinuei 


BOSTON 


RED SOX 


BrollTcr Matcolm. cviinijclist. sccr .inj heal- 
er of the sick, was positively aquiver with 
emotion as he faced his congregation and 
shouted: "We are sinners!” 

"Yes. Hrolhcr, oh yes," came the chorus 
of the repentant, "^'es. we are all sinners," 
viid Brother Malcolm. "E^ut -brothers and 
sisters we arc HtV doomed." 

"Hallelujah." came the chorus. 

Just a mile or st> from where Brother had 
pitched his lent in Winter Haven. F la.. Hick 
Radul/. all h fed 5. ZfiO pounds of him. 
loomed up above another group of sinners 
the Boston Red So\ -and said essentially 
the s;imc thing, In a most rcmarkahle open- 
ing to spring training, Radal/, tlankcd by 
brethren Carl Yaslr/cmsKi and harl W ilson, 
who. after a thorough winter housccicaning, 
arc now the senior praclitit>ners on the Bos- 
ton team, preached hclltirc and damnation 
for two hours in a meeting closed to man- 
ager, coaches and press. 

"The owls th>wg that covslsj keep the R,c»i 
Sox together this long is a keg of beer." said 
one reporter in a tone signifying deep cyni- 
cism and. unforiunatcly, logic. l-.tsi scar the 
Red Sox had the league's second-leading 
bailer t Yastr/emskil, the league’s leading 
home run hitter (Tony Conigliaro) and the 
guy who used to be the best relief pitcher in 
baseball ( Hick Radatzl, To supplement this 
was enough punch to score hbV runs. 
But the Red Sox were even belter at visiting 
friendly neighborhood taverns and staying 
there until the umpire broke up the p;irty 
with a cheerless call to play ball. Ihe result? 
Ninth place and the worst Red Sox won- 
and-losl percentage since IV.?2. 

It was the seventh successive second-divi- 
sion finish for the Red Sox, but for a 
change the players were genuinely unhappy 
about it. "It got so I was ashamed to admit 
I was a Red Sox," said Yasir/cmski. "1 his 
has gone far enough." slid Radal/. "Wc 
shall reform, ” 

"Hallelujah," came the chorus. 

While such manifestation of rehabilita- 
tion was encouraging. Manager Billy Her- 
man had decided long before that there 
were going to K’ more tangible changes 
made. Iclix Mantilla for instance, was a 
second baseman who reacted to ground 
balls with a deft head shake. He countered 
this with a knack for hitting the ball over 
the kTt-(ield wall that looms up just in back 
of the inlicid in Fenway Park. Shortstop 
Lddic Bressoud and Third Baseman Frank 
Mal/one had (he same attributes. Hut dur- 
ing a game in l.os Angeles last summer, a 
seed of heresy popped into ponunneri 
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Some things just naturally go with a high-performance car 

(our 125-m.p.h. tire, for one) 


One glance at certain people and you tan tell 
everything about them, ny their manner, by their 
clothes. ’Hicy know the dilTerente between a two- 
step and a tour-speed, between a six-pack and a 
rally pack, between lap seam and lap time. To 
them, standard equipment on an automobile 
means four-on-the-floor. wire wheel-s with knock- 
ofThubs. tach, and dual four-barrels. It also means 
our l25-m.p,h. tire: TIk Super Sports "^00. " 
Anything less would be like dressing a four- 



minute miler in sandals. This 125-m.p.h. tire (it’s 
great for 60-m.p.h. drivers, too) is crafted with a 
special racing construction that in.scparably welds 
the nylon cord body to the high-speed tread . . . 
it’s fortified with unique bars in the tread to 
eliminate wavering at high speed.s. And designed 
with wrap-around tread for cat-claw traction on 
curves. Some things just naturally go with a high- 
performance car; The Super Sports "500." After all. 
your safety is our business at Fire.stonc. ••»oo 


THE SPORTS CAR TIRE 


FROM T*l'*^^0**# 




so right with your favorite slacks 


JARMANS SMART NEW CASUALS 


Wanl the newest in style, as well as comfort, in your casual 
footwear? Then Jarman is making "TraK" for you! Unique ‘‘Trax” 
leather sidewall gives a smart, brand-new look. Tough 
traction-tread crepe sole and soft upper leather give 
extra comfort. Head straight to your nearby Jarman dealer's 
and let him put "Trax" on your feel. Available in several styles 
and colors that are so right with your favorite slacks. 

Avoilob/e ot /armnn (]eolt»rs oncl /ormf/n scores throu^houl iIjc country. 


Top: J2035 (olio in olh«r colort) . 

ftottom: J2934 

fPrJces slfghlJy Aighsr tn the IVost) 


About $15.00 
About $15 00 



SCOUTING REPORTS rontUiili'd 

Herman's head. Rookie Pitcher Jint Lon- 
borg has an excellent sinker ball and he Mas 
throwing it with great elTcctiveness. as was 
indicated b> five straight ground balls hit by 
Los Angeles batters. And all five went scoot- 
ing past the Boston infielders. 

"That docs it." said Herman, racing for 
the mound. "That was a terrible exhibition." 

"I'm sorry. Billy," said l.onborg. 

"I don't mean you." said Herman. 'Tm 
talking about that inlield." 

So. during the off scastin. Mal/onc was 
released. Bressoiid was traded to the Mets. 
and Mantilla was sent to the Astros. To 
shortstop went Rico Petnx:elli, who can 
amare you with his inconsistency. Hut he is 
quick, and his very strong and very stvre 
throwing arm is sound again. Cieorge Smith 
hit only live home runs with Syracuse and 
Detroit last year, but he too can move with 
speed and that is why Herman put him at 
second base. More in the old muscular tra- 
dition are First Baseman Tony Horton, a 
strapping 21-year-old. and the two rookie 
third basemen. Jtx: Foy and George Scott. 
The barrel-chested Foy was the minor league 
Player of the Year last seast>n at Toronto 
(hchit..V)2, with 14 home runs .and 7.1 runs 
batted in), and Scott had uneven more glit- 
tering record (.liy. 25 HRs. 94 RHIs) at 
Pittsfield in the F-astern League. 

Before the Red Sox fans could recover 
from the shi>ck of a young and sprightly 
infield. Ted Williams unnerved them com- 
pletely. "You know what the strong suit of 
this team is going to be'?" he asked. "Pitch- 
ing." CiiHid heavens, this from the vice- 
president in charge of hitting.’ Didn't he 
know the Red Sox had the worst staffin the 
American League last scar .’ Before the little 
men in white could stuff Williams into a 
strait jacket, he quickly pointed to Bob Sa- 
dowski and Dan Osinski. two reputable 
relief pitchers who came from the Braves. 
As starters. Williams listed WiiMm, Lon- 
borg and Dave Morehcad. who tossed a 
no-hiltcr last scassvn, and then added Jerry 
Stephenson, a young man who 
sidered by some very shrewd observers to 
be the superior of Sam McDowell of the 
Indians when both were in the Pacilic Coast 
League. Stephenson's weakness appears to 
be an overpowering urge to prove himself 
stark raving mad by I ) dyeing his hair green. 
2) striking up a conversation with a down- 
town Denver lamppost aiul 1) demonstrat- 
ing to Herman that his arm was sore by 
heaving a ball 400 feet, "I don't talk to 
lampposts anymore." Stephenson said this 
spring. Il.illclujah, 

□UTLDOK Leopards don't change their 
spills, and the Red Sox don't seem likely to 
reform all that much. "Don't get caught" 
seems more the idea they are pushing this 
seasiin. Hut they may get caught by the Ath- 
letics and finish lOth. END 
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UNITED GOES 
TO ANY LENGTH 
TO GIVE YOU 
BETTER MOVING 
SERVICE 

From compact 20' short-trip vans all 
the way to 40' air-ride cruisers, there's 
a United van perfectly sized and equip- 
ped for your move. 

Household goods, art treasures, exhib- 
its, electronics . . , whatever the ship- 
ment. wherever it's headed . . . United’s 
exclusively Sanitized"*, "Pre-Planned” 
service makes the going safer, easier. 
Let your United agent measure you up 
for a pleasant new experience in mov- 
ing. He’s easy to find in the Yellow 
Pages under "MOVERS”. 

MOVING WITH CARE . EVERYWHERE® 

TO ALL 50 STATES/MORE THAN 100 FOREIGN LANDS 



•Reg, U.S. Pat Off. 




PART 2: A Case of Conscience 


Cassius Marcellus Clay Jr., a man-child as prejudiced as the stiff-necked bigots he professes to detest, was 
unusual almost from the day he was born. Sensitive, troubled and inquisitive, he was dominated by a 
father who was a miniature volcano. But he was aiso influenced by a clan of hardworking, talented relatives 

GROWING UP 
SCARED IN LOUISVILLE 

by JACK OLSEN 


C iissius Jr.'s liTe to inc was an unusu- 
al one from other Children, and he 
is still Unusual to day." his mother, 
Odessa Grady Clay, observed in a hand- 
written biographical sketch of her son. 
the world heavyweight boxing champi- 
on. Mrs. Clay might have said that the 
whole family is unusual. For one thing, 
although they arc Negroes, they claim to 
be directly descended from Henry Clay, 
"the great arbitrator," that troubled and 
perplexing ligure in American history. 
"Henry C lay was Cassius' great-great- 
grandfather. and that's no family leg- 
end." says the fighter's aunt, Mrs. Mary 
Clay Turner, a mathematics teacher in 
a Louisville junior high school. "My 
mother and daddy told us about Henry 


Clay, and he left my grandfather a lot of 
money when he died.” On young Clay's 
maternal side there is another w hite man 
in his lineage: the champion's great- 
grandfather was an Irishman named 
Grady. On top of her bureau Odessa 
Grady Clay keeps a photograph of the 
Irishman's mulatto son, her father: the 
fading portrait shows a dignified-looking 
man with light skin, long hair and pale 
eyes. "He looked exactly like a white 
man," said Odessa, who is a pale golden 
color herself. 

The fact that he is at least three-six- 
teenths white docs not please black su- 
premacist Cassius Clay Jr., also known 
as Muhammad Ali. "My white blood 
came from the slave masters, from rap- 


ing," he once explained to a racially 
mixed audience. "The white blood harms 
us. it hurts us, When wc was darker, we 
was stronger. Wc was purer." 

It is not loo fanciful to suppose that 
the Clays of Louisville (Cassius Clay's 
father and mother and multitudes of 
uncles and aunts and his 33 cousins) 
might be waltzing to Lester Lanin or 
working on charity drives in Louisville's 
highest society if they were of another 
color. Flair and energy and a degree of 
class emanate from almost all of them, 
down to the smallest children of the clan. 
There is hardly an adult Clay w ho does 
not hold at least two jobs and dabble 
in a variety of hobbies and outside in- 
terests such as painting and Haydn and 
cabinctmaking and geometric function 
theory. Your Clays of Louisville are a 
thiiiig family, alert and active, bright- 
eyed and intelligent, quick as rominurd 


Clay family gallery iiuUiJes a pf mil skriih by CuMius Sr. of his 12-year-old boxer son, Cassius' 
parents in the kitchen of the home he Imiight for them, his schoolteacher aunt, Mary Clay Turner, 
early trainer Sergeant Joe Martin, brother Rudolph and Mrs. Clay's father, named Grady. 
O IH6 Time Inc. All (ithit'tetetved 
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CASSIUS CLAY fominufd 


chipmunks. Bui. mosi of all. they arc a 
proud family. Pride is ihc common de- 
nominator of the meatcuiting C lay, the 
signpainting Clay, the schooltcaching 
Clay, the haircuUing C lay and. almost 
to a fault, the pri/etighiing C lay. 

■'There \\asa lot of trouble, bad trou- 
ble. betv^een his father and mother.” one 
of C assius C lay's early backers recalls, 
"but Cassius would bile his tongue be- 
fore he'd mention it. He had too much 
pride. When he was lighting prelims on 
salary, he suddenly told Angelo Dundee 
that he had to have the money to go 
home right away, all the way hack to 
Louisville from Miami. He'd gotten 
word his mother and father were gonna 
split up. and he was gonna go back and 
slop it. But Angelo was the only person 
he told, because Angelo wasn't gonna 
let him leave without knowing the rea- 
son. It's a very attractive quality in Cas- 
sius. not talking about his personal trou- 
bles. He'd talk about his ambitions and 
dreams but not his problems. Those 
were kept inside as a matter of family 
pride. They still are.” 

Pride molivaicstheC lays of Louisville 
on many levels. It has motivated seme 
of them right through college, others to 
spend long hours in self-improvement 
courses at home, all of them to keep 
their houses a little cleaner, a little neat- 
er than the next man's. Aunt Coretia 
C lay. a short, bright sparrow of a wom- 
an who was a factor in Cassius' up- 
bringing. says. "There's some people that 
say colored people are plain old la?y. 
they don't want anything. You put new 
houses for 'em on this street and in no 
time it's just gonna be all slunimed up 
again, because they don't care. Well, 
you should have seen this house when 
we moved into it in 1940— no trees, no 
paint, yard had nothing in it. no grass, 
no anything. The hriok was just black 
with dirt, the mortar was old and rotten, 
and Cassius' gvanddaddy was living then 
and he taught us. and we put on over- 
alls after we linished work every day and 
we would scrape all the old mortar out 
and wc got some tools and we tuck- 
poinied the whole place. About seven of 
us at home then, and we did the whole 
thing in about six weeks. And then we 
plastered and papered the inside." 

While Corcita ( lay spoke in the front 
room of her frame house in l.ouisvillc's 
West hnd. the matriarch of the family, 
75-year-old Mrs. Herman Clay, busied 
herself at the end of a broom, sweeping 


up dust that was not evident to the na- 
ked eye. "The Clays don't spend much 
lime silting around," said Corctia. 
“We're all active. I don't mean to be 
braggin'." She offered some of her nutty 
fudge, one of the treats she makes ("any- 
thing that'll make you fat!”) and sells to 
neighborhood kids. "My nutty fudge 
won a blue ribbon at the Kentucky State 
Fair," she said with typical Clay piidc. 
"Second premium, culinary. 1964." She 
shifted to a note of regret. "They said 
I woulda won lirst prize, but I put nuts 
on the inside «»«/ outside, and they were 
Just supposed to be on the inside only." 
Whenever a C lay fails to win lirst prize, 
you are going to hear an explanation. 


M rs. Odessa Clay's biography of 
her son. the lighter, continued in 
ink on three-hole lined notebook paper: 
"When a baby he would never sit down. 
When 1 would take him for a stroll in his 
stroller, he would always stand up and 
try to see every thing. The only thing he 
was afraid of when a Baby was a fur 
piece. He tried to talk at a very early 
ago. he tried so hard He learn to walk 
at 10 months old. When he was one 
year Old he would love for some One to 
rock him to sleep, if not he wold sit in 
aC hairand Keep Bempinghisheadonthe 
back of the C hair until he would go to 
sleep. He did not want you to dress him 
or undress him. He would alway's cric. 
He wanted to feed himself when very 
young. At the age of 2 years old he al- 
waysgot up at 5 OC liKk in the morning 
and throw every thing Out of the Dres- 
ser's draw and leave the things in the 
Middle of the floor. He loved to play in 
water. He loved to talks a lots and love 
to eat, loved to climb up on things, He 
would not play with his loyes. He would 
lake all the PiUs and pan Dm of the 
Cabienel and beat on them. Me Could 
beat on any thing and get rythm. When 
a very small C hild he walked upon his 
toes, By doing this he has W ell developed 
Arch's, and that is why he is so fast on 
his feel." 

Odessa Cirady C lay is not a C lay by 
birth, but she has absorbed some C !ay- 
ncss through the yeais. A kindly, en- 
dearing woman who is always lighting 
weight and losing, she discourses on her 
son Cassius as though she were talking 
about Cicorge Washington, and she can 
g( fo' hours telling the kind of stories 
01 lya mother could love. 


“Yes, sir, what 1 wrote there, it's 
perfectly true." she said in her high, 
mellifluous voice, with some of her sen- 
tences ending. Southern-belle style, on a 
rising inflection. "Me walked way up on 
his toes, and he didn't quit that tippin’ 
till he was 5 years old. and his grand- 
father said. 'Odessa, he's marking you 
walking in high-heeled shoes!' He'd go 
»t«v up on his toes'.* Oh, he was a un- 
usual child all his life. So if people will 
read his early life they'll understand why 
he is like he is. I guess. He was queer? 
You never did sec a child like him be- 
fore. He was somethin' else! H'h<io-ec'“ 

Odessa shook her head with the won- 
der of it all. "W'hen he was young he al- 
ways wanted to play with children that 
were older, and he wanted to he the 
boss." she continued. "And he called 
his little brother, Rudolph, his baby? If 
I had to whip Rudolph. Cassius'd run 
and hit me and say. 'Don't you whip 
my baby !' And he'd pul his arms around 
Rudolph and walk him away and say to 
him. ‘She belter Icl you alone.' 

“He was always a talker. He tried to 
talk Ml ha d when he was a baby. He 
used tc jab 'cr so. you know? .And peo- 
ple'd laugh and he'd shake his face and 
jabber so fast? 1 don't sec how anybody 
could talk so fust, just like lightning. 
And he never sal still. He was in the 
bed with me at 6 months old and you 
know how babies stretch? And he had 
little muskle arms and he hit me in the 
mouth when he stretched and it kKisened 
my front tooth and it afl'ected my other 
front tooth and 1 had to have both of 
'em pulled out. So I always say his lirst 
knockout punch was in my mouth. 

"He had so much strength he'd stand 
up in his baby bed and shake it. and one 
morning he stood up and said to me. 
‘Ciec Ciec.' and that's what we all call 
him now, And later on in life he said 
he was Irving to tell me ‘dec Gee' for 
'Golden Gloves.' 

"When he and Rudy did little mis- 
chievous things I'd tell his father and 
he'd say. 'Gel in ihe bathroom!' Cassius 
Jr. would always go in first and get his 
spunking and go right back out and do 
something else. He's scmelhing! I'm tell- 
ingyou! And love to eat?" She paused to 
laugh. "And one day his uncle took him 
oui and a little hoy was sitting in a chair 
and you know what Cassius did? He 
walked up to the little hoy and knocked 
him out of the chair and he got in it and 
sat. He was a very unusual child. 
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“The neighbors used lo call him and 
Rudy ‘the gang-wreckin' crew' ’cause 
they'd go to visit his grandmother and 
run through every room in the house. 
They would run instead of walking. One 
day when Cassius was a little boy he 
chopped down our plum tree. Of all 
the trees it had lo be that one. Made his 
daddy so mad! And he was always try- 
ing to frighten us. He would tie a string 
onto our bedroom curtain and run it to 
his room and pull it to make it move 
after we went to bed. And he'd put white 
sheets over his head and jump out at 
you in the dark. And he never was sick 
a day in his life, except when he had 
measles and chickenpox at the same 
time. Ever hear of a child having both 
at the same time?” 

Cassius Clay Jr. is less likely to carry 
on about the minutiae of his childhood, 
being more concerned with the sublime 
events of his later years. But. when he 
does start reminiscing, his memories 
often tend to have a black thread of dis- 
comfort and pain running through them. 

"Wc got into the house and the first 
thing 1 did was lo run through the house 
and into the backyard.” he said one day. 
trying to dredge up his earliest mem- 
ory, “and there was an apple tree there 
and 1 climbed up and my mother told 
me to get down, and 1 pulled a green 
apple off of it and started eating it, and 
my mother told me. ‘You’ll get the flux!’ 
Some kinda disease you get. Some peo- 
ple die from it. Wait a minute! I may go 
back farther than that. 

"I remember when wc lived right 
acro.ss the street from Churchill Downs 
on the corner of the alley. There was a 
little while girl named Judy used to live 
dow n the street from us. and wc used to 
run up and down the alley and play all 
the lime. Used to be a boy named Ru- 
dolph we used to be scared of. Every Der- 
by Day wc would look out the window, 
and he would be parking people's cars. 
And there was another boy named 
Gunny, walked with his head in the air 
all the lime. Wc afraid of him. too.” 

Clay’s childhood memories tend to- 
ward the negative, w ith overtones of vio- 
lence: boys who frightened him. foods 
that were poisonous, rock lights that 
were dangerous. But there is another 
source of violence that he never brings 
into the open: the violence in his home. 

“I don't know whether you can under- 
stand it, being a white yo’self,” said a 
very old friend of the Clays, “but there's 


more apt lo be a violent strain in a smart 
Negro family than there is in a dumb one. 
Dumb Negroes go their way like animals, 
just likedumb whites. Don't know wheth- 
er the rain failin’ or the sun shinin’. 
Don’t care. But the smart Negro could 
feel the pain of what was happenin’ 
around him. and at ihe same lime there 
wasn’t a thing he could do about it. 
‘cepl he could make it worse. So all this 
pain he kept bottled up inside, and he 
became quietly violent, and sometimes 
this passed on down to the kids. And 
every once in a while somchody’d shake 
the whole soda bottle and it’d explode 
right out in the open.” 

Violence in the Clay line seems to 
have exploded first in the case of the 
lighter's uncle. Everett, a mysterious lig- 
ure whose demise appears to have come 
about in as many dilferent ways as there 
arc Clays to tell the story. Says Mary 
Clay Turner: "Everett Clay. Everett the 
poet. I Ic was very poetic. Ihe most inlel- 
ligcnt member of the family. Me worked 
problems at Indiana University that no 
one else could, unsolvable problems.” 
How did he die? “Everett just died. Very 
young, around 30. Everett worried too 
much. He had a nervous stomach." 

Says Cassius Sr. Everett’s brother; 
“He didn’t die, he got rid of hissclf. 
The smartest one in the family, he died 
at 28. got rid of hisself. My daddy said 
Everett was too smart. He was a math- 
ematician. He went to college and he led 
all the way through. But he was insanely 
jealous.” 

A Louisville schoolteacher who lived 
a few doors from the elder Clays talks 
about the dead brother; "Everett Clay 
was a wild man. He didn’t care how big 
you were, he’d fight, and he wasn’t big 
himself at all, Strange man. Wore his 
hair long. He’d just fty into people.” 
According to the schoolieacher, Everett 
and his wife both died violently. 

One of the first to realize that a tinge 
of violence may have touched the home 
life of young Cassius Clay was Patrol- 
man Joe Martin of the Louisville Police 
Department, the boy’s first boxingcoach. 
“It wasn’t long before I knew the kid 
was scared to death of his father,” Mar- 
lin recalls. "I never got involved, but the 
fact I was a police officer must have 
bothered the old man. Years later, when 
Cassius was 18, we were all at Wilson 
Wyatt’s olfiee in Louisville to sign a 
contract for me to manage Cassius and 
train him. One of the lawyers took me 


aside and said. ‘I hate to tell you this, 
but old man Clay will not sign any con- 
tract with your name on ii.’ I said. 'W.iy, 
what’s he got against me?’ and the l.iw- 
yer said. ’Either it’s because he thinks 
you’ve done something for his son that 
he couldn’t do or because you’re a police 
otliccr.’ Lalcr 1 read that the old man 
didn’t like cops in general and me in 
particular.” 

The Clay family signed later w ith the 
Louisville SponsoringGroup. 1 1 wealthy 
citizens who took Cassius on almost as 
an act of civic pride. One of the original 
members of the group recalls an unpleas- 
ant note at the signing: "There was Rudy, 
Cassius and Mrs. Clay, all dolled up. Wc 
said. ‘Arc you ready?’ 

".And she said. 'Well. Cassius Sr. isn't 
here.’ And wc said we’d wail a few niin- 
utes. and we waited and he didn’t show. 
So we said we would have lo go ahead 
without the father. 

“And Mrs. Clay said. ‘Oh, no, 1 
couldn’t do that.’ 

“ 'Why not?’ 

“ 'Oh. he wants to be here.’ 

'■ ‘Well, where is he?’ 

“ ‘Well. I don’t know.’ 

“And Cassius Jr., who sometimes 
shows great maturity, called us over to 
one side and said, ‘She's afraid of him. 
If we go on without him there might be 
trouble.’ This was our first inkling of the 
situation at home.” 

The situation at home was volatile. 
Cassius Sr,, a signpainter with minor 
artistic talents and a major taste for gin. 
engaged in periodic scuffles with his 
drinking companions, his wife and even 
his sons. “He couldn’t fight a lick,” a 
friend described the senior Clay, “but 
as soon as he'd have too many drinks 
he'd take on anybody. And when he 
wasn't drinking there wasn't a nicer guy 
in Louisville. Tip his hat and everything!" 

More than once Odessa Clay had her 
husband brought into court for roughing 
her up. Cassius Sr. was also picked up 
for reckless driving, disorderly conduct, 
assault and battery, always after he had 
been drinking. As another old friend put 
it. "The father isn’t a criminal or even an 
evil man. He’s just a frustrated little guy 
who can't drink. He never served any 
time and he never will. Usually they put 
him under a security bond to keep the 
peace. If he'd lay off the gin, the po- 
Hcc'd never hear from him again!” 

Whatever fine distinctions can be 
made about the elder Clay’s peccadilloes, 
caminurd 
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Cassius Jr. and Rudolph Arndt Clay 
grew up in an atmosphere of impending 
explosion (although each swears, with 
hot Clay pride, that his childhood was 
happy and peaceful >. Cassius Jr. was not 
unmarked by the tension around him. A 
Louisville policeman remembers a call at 
the Clays* frame house on Grand Street: 

"We got a report of either a cutting 
or a fight or something like that. We 
got there, and Cassius had a cut on 
his thigh. His father wasn't there. Mrs. 
Clay was raising — you know how wom- 
en are. Cassius spoke up and said. 'My 
name is Cassius Clay and I'm a box- 
er under Joe Martin.* I stuck my neck 
out. 1 should have turned a report into 
police headquarters, but I failed to do 
it. due to the fact I said to myself. ‘Weil, 
there ain't gonna be no prosecution 
anyway.* So I said to the mother. 'Now 
look, take him to your own diKtor or 
lake him to the hospital, and if you 
want to. go up and take out a malicious 
cutting warrant." '* 

Lor the next three or four days Pa- 
trolman Joe Martin.who disgorged coins 
from parking meters during the day and 
trained amateur boxers at night, won- 
dered why his star pupil. Cassius Clay, 
failed to show at the gym. "He was usu- 
ally the first one to get there and the last 
to leave." Martin said. "I’inally he came 
in. and he was all patched up where he*d 
been cut. I asked him how he hurt him- 
self, and he said he fell on a milk bottle." 

Before he stumbled on boxing, young 
Cassius appears to have spent some time 
running with street gangs. His father 
said. "Whatever neighborhood I'd move 
into, he would take up with the wrong 
gang. 1 had a hard time keeping him 
away from them gangs.*' 

"Oh. yes,*’ Cassius, thechampion. said 
later in his usual wild hyjrerbolc. *‘l had 
the baddest street gang in Louisville. 
We carried pistols and shotguns and 
raced hot rod cars, and we drinked and 
we got drunk and we went out having 
gang wars, shooting machine guns. . . .** 

In fact, the gang period was not so 
dramatic as that, nor did it last lung. One 
night, when Cassius was a skinny 12- 
ycar-old. his new bicycle was stolen, and 
someone directed him to Patrolman Joe 
Marlin and, inadvertently, to boxing. 
That was the end of "the baddest street 
gang in Louisville." 

From then on young Clay went on a 
training regimen so intense and so rigid 
that it balUed the adults around hint: 


Up at 5 a.m. for roadwork, followed by 
a day of school, followed by an evening 
of boxing in the gym. On Saturday nights 
he boxed on a local television show run 
by Patrolman Martin. There was no time 
for gangs, and little time for home. 

"From the age of 12 he just lived at 
that gym," says his Aunt Corcita. Says 
another relative: "Cassius was looking 
for a refuge, and he found it in boxing.” 
The champion's own version of his mad 
dash into boxing is as follows: 

"Well, it's all I could really do. I saw 
there was no future in getting a high 
school education or even a college edu- 
cation. There was no future 'cause I knew 
too many that had 'em and were laying 
around on the corners. A boxer has some- 
thing to do every day. Go to the gym. 
put on my gloves and box. . . . There 
wasn’t nothing to do in the streets. The 
kids'd throw rocks and stand under the 
street lights all night, running in and out 
of juke joints and smoking and slipping 
off and drinking, nothing to do. 1 tried 
it a little bit. used to try, wasn't nothing 
c\:sc \o do \IU \bc boxing." 

Pri/etighting also gave Cassius more 
promising ingredients for his dreams. 
"Lunch hours and times like that I’d im- 
agine 1 could hear my name announced 
as the champion of the world. One night 
I heard Rocky Marciano fighting on the 
radio, and all thccxcitenKnt! ‘The hea\\ - 
weight champion of the world!' ‘Marci- 
ano hit him with a left!’ ‘Marciano con- 
nects with a right!' ‘Now the champion 
of the world comes out!' And it sounded 
so big and powerful and exciting. Here 
1 was, a little Louisville boy ridingaround 
on a bicycle, no money, half hungry, 
hearing about this great man. Marciano. 

"And boxing made me feel like some- 
body different. The kids used to make 
fun of me: *He thinks he’s gonna be a 
fighter. He ain't never gonna be noth- 
ing.’ But I always liked attention and 
publicity, and I used to race the school 
bus and beat it in 28 blocks. Attracting 
attention, showmanship. ! liked that the 
most. And pretty soon I was the popu- 
larcsl kid in high school. The other boys 
used to walk around with the school 
jackets on. and Fd walk with my jacket 
on, NATIONAL liOLDKN GLOVFS CHAM- 
PION, That was a big thing, U.S. cham- 
pion. and then 1 had world olvmpic 
C HAMPION. I used to sit in school before 
I won the Golden Gloves and just draw 
the back of a jacket and write nation- 
al GOLDEN GLOVES CHAMP on it. and 


then I would write world Olympic 
gold medal winner on it, and then 
I would sign my autograph— 'Cassius 
Clay. World Heavyweight Champion.’ 

I used to do all that, just wishing one 
day that 1 could do it for real." 

No one will ever know the exact ex- 
tent to which young Clay’s home situa- 
tion steered him toward the world cham- 
pionship. The immediate family is not 
talking. The oflicial version of the child- 
hood of Cassius and his brother Rudolph 
is that all was joy, and most of the other 
relatives arc like Aunt Coretta. who in- 
tones faithfullv: "People don't under- 
stand him. but wc do, because we lived 
with him. His image to us is dilTerenl 
from the public's. If they knew him. 
they'd let up on him. They think he'.s ar- 
rogant and insubordinate. But he's u 
very nice boy." 

Aunt Mary Clay Turner, pugnacious, 
blunt and unpretentious, discussed the 
subject one evening at her small home on 
the outskirts of Louisville, her stockings 
rolled to just below the knee, drinking 
VcUowsione bourbon fioni a baW-plm 
bottle wrapped in paper, silting along- 
side a stack of books on set-point topol- 
ogy and geometric function theory ("I'm 
taking a course in that mess right now." 
she explained). In a bedroom, one son 
was practicing guitar and another was 
finishing an oil painting. Out on the 
front sidewalk young Roger, "my scien- 
tist." examined the craters of the moon 
through a 60-mni. 240-powcr refracting 
telescope, w hile the remaining three chil- 
dren were loudly involved in television, 
to their mother's annoyance. 

"Here." she said, offering glasses and 
bourbon all around. "Pour yo' own 
trouble. I have it every ITiday night to 
relax after teaching school all week." She 
talked about Cassius in admiring terms. 
"He said he was gonna do all these differ- 
ent things and he did them. Thai's why 
we were so proud of him.’’ W'hat had 
happened to turn him into such a sour 
public figure? Aunt Mary hesitated. 

"There arc certain things. ... A story 
slops someplace, you know? If 1 told 
the whole story they'd ail give me the 
bad eye when I go to school. But I know 
why he acts the way he docs. 1 don't 
blame him. I’m just speaking of a num- 
ber of events, not just one thing. Nu- 
merous events. Our family has it figured, 
what happened to him. The papa has it 
figured, loo. He knows. But the papa 
never would say anything. . . ." 
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Aunt Mary made it clear that she was 
not excusing anybody or selling up any 
cheap alibis. "AH kids arc affected by 
what happens with their parents.*’ she 
said. “But sonic children try to rise above 
It. I work with those kind ofkids whose 
parents knock each other down, drag 
each other out. The kid comes to school 
with a big old knot on his arm or he 
conics with a big welt on his head, and 
he makes up his mind he's gonna over- 
come it. And that means you have to be 
strong. If you're weak, stay hoiiwl 
"\ remember the day I told my mother 
1 wanted to go to college. 'Well, if you 
go, you'll go over my dead body, ’cause 
Everett went and he didn't do nothing 
with the education.' 1 said. ‘Well, just 
give me SIO and I'll get the rest.' I put an 
ad in the paper asking for work and I 
worked clear through school. You have 
to be strong in your own way." Aunt 
Mary paused. ■'Here." she said. "You 
want to cut it with walcr'.’" 


Y 'all like to have a hitlo gin highball 
while we talk?" Odessa Grady Clay 
asked. "Well. I’ll just sit here with you 
and have one. I’m on a diet." She sat 
on the sofa in the red-brick bungalow 
her son had bought in an all-Negro sec- 
tion of suburban Louisville called Mont 
Clair Villa, a sort of sepia Levittown laid 
out like a Monopoly board on Hal, 
dreary farmland. Snow temporarily man- 
tled the two Cadillacs in the driveway, 
"his" and "hers." hand-me-downs from 
Cassius Jr. If Mrs. Clay was aware of 
the racial cliche expressed by two big 
Cadillacs sitting in the driveway of a lit- 
tle 517.000 liomc in a Negro neighbor- 
hood. she did not let on. The radio was 
loud and unremitting at its permanent 
spot on the dial. V\ AKV I ouisville. The 
background music consisted of an ear- 
splitting outfit culled Sam the Sham & 
the Pharoahs, w hose gal w as red-hot and 
hit the spot, or something Ui that effect. 
Mrs. Clay did not seem to notice the dm: 
it is constant, and the Clays adjust hear- 
ing and speech to it. She sal calmly, a 
fleshy lady with conspicuous rouge and 
lipstick, starkly penciled eyebrows and 
lightly pomaded black hair. She was 
wearing a pair of velvety pedal pushers 
and several layers of light material 
around her shotilders. like a Hindu prin- 
cess. \\ lien she laughed, which was often, 
in rich and contagious tones, one could 
see the gold edges around the two from 


teeth that were replacements for the ones 
Cassius damaged when he was a baby. 

Her husband. Cassius Marcellus Clay 
Sr., a miniature volcano of a man. strode 
into the room bearing documents. 
"Here's a picture of me when ! was 
younger!" he said in his staccato, out-of- 
breath manner, words tumbling over one 
another, making him dilTicult to under- 
stand. "Don’t I look like an Arabian? 
.All my features arc .Arabian. I got an 
Arabian book here. My sister gave me 
this book 20 years ago. 1 study it to find 
out what’s going on in (he world. Here, 
looka this!" ,A picture of a fliKk of sheep 
wascaptioned; "Thcseshccpfollow their 
leader blindly. They do not know where 
they arc going. They cannot choose a 
way for themselves." 

"Thai’s Cassius and all of Elijah Mu- 
luimmad’s followers right there!" the fa- 
ther said excitedly, gulping for breath. 
"Read it again! Ain’t that Muhammad’s 
followers?" Me laughed uproariously. 

Mrs. Clay said. "When their father 
showed that to the boys they got so mad? 
But then they have a good answer." 

"Ych." Cassius Sr. said. "They sound 
like a broken record. They say the white 
man wrote that." The Clays laughed 
together. 

Cassius Clay Sr. is a quicksihery little 
man. the leading player on any stage he 
visits, a man who docs not mind telling 
you that he is the hippest. thewiscsl and 
the coolest. "I always wondered where 
the champion got his quick ad lib.” 
Manager Angelo Dundee once said, "and 
then I ran into his father on tlie street, 
and I knew. Mis father looked like a 
young jitterbug himself, ageless, in the 
same shape as a young man and Just as 
sharp." Cassius Sr. is several shades dark- 
er than his son. and almost as handsome. 
Lnlike Cassius Jr., the father has a flat 
Negroid nose and wears a slightly lop- 
sided mustache. His face is wcll<hiselcd. 
his eyes decpscl and black, his short dark 
hair receding only slightly and hardly 
graying despite his 53 years. But his most 
memorahle characteristic is his manner 
of speech, He huffs and snorts and says 
"ummm" loudly. His arguments lake 
the form of loud outbursts accompanied 
by agitated wav mgs of the arms. He stut- 
ters and swallows and backs up and re- 
peats and runs into the bathroom to spit. 
He has no speech defect, except an un- 
controllable urge to he heard righi mm. 
But just when you become convinced 
that he is about to lose all control of 
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himself. Cassius Sr. breaks into a laugh, 
a big old rapscallion laugh and. like his 
namesake, makes you wonder which 
parts of his diairibte were real and which 
parts were not. There is a childlike qual- 
ity to the man. and something of the bo- 
hemian artist laughing at reality. Much 
of his life has been spent on the brink of 
make-believe, but no one knows for sure 
whether he is kidding himself or kidding 
the people watching him. 

"Old Cassius hasclaimcd to be a sheik, 
a Mexican, a Hindu, always something 
way out.” says an old friend. "At one 
time he wore a great big hat with tassels 
on it and a shawl across his shoulder. 
He was being a sheik then. He never 
was a Moslem, but he did say he was an 
Arab and an Indian from India or some- 
thing. At ncx)n he used to get down off 
his painting ladder, and in his little box 
he had a carpet and he'd put this carpet 
down and bow to the cast and then bow 
to the west. When he was in his Mexican 
period he’d even lie down and pretend 
he was taking his siesta. Later on. he was 
a troubadour, singing in the streets. Peo- 
plc*d be trying to sleep, one. 2 in the 
morning. They'd say. ‘Here comes Cas- 
sius!' He used to sing at nightclubs if 
they'd let him, or in the streets if they 
wouldn’t. Love to sing!" 

Now, striding about his living room, 
mixing and remixing frequent infusions 
of gin and Squirt. Cassius Sr. looked 
more like a 20th century jazz musician. 
Lean and loose and tight on his feet, the 
type of man who wears clothes well, he 
had on black slacks that hugged his body 
and a knitted sport shirt in broad vertical 
stripes of red. gray and black. 

"I hate those kid singers." the father 
said, apropos the radio. "Now that guy 
that sings Cryin Time — what's his name? 
— Ray Charles. He's something else! 
Dean Marlin’s m.v singer, man!" Then, 
with no trace of a warning. Cassius Sr. 
skipped onstage, front and center, and 
began to sing: "I’m looking for an angel 
... to croon my love songs to. . . ." 

His voice was warm and on key. with 
an oversized vibrato and a slight husky 
quality and trace elements of other Ne- 
gro voices: Nat Cole, Joe Williams, Billy 
Ecksline, Herb Jeffries. "But until the 
day that one comes along. I'll sing my 
song to you." He got the words mixed 
up, backed off and tried again, giggling 
once with nervousness but dead serious, 
and finished on a triumphant high note 
to polite applause. "Wait-a-minutc-wait- 


a-minutc-vvait-a-minute!" he said, in 
about half a second, and launched into a 
whistling reprise full of double-stops, 
glissandi and grace notes. 

When he came up for air, Cassius Sr. 
asked if he could sing one more. He sang 
three: IVv Can't Co On This ITay, tak- 
ing special pains with the release. "Hid- 
ing behind the mask of laughter . . . 
which he pronounced "the mosk of 
lofftcr," Ramona and Careless. 

Meanwhile. Mrs. Clay was chatting 
merrily away about her son the prize- 
fighter. "Wait a minute!" Cassius Sr. 
said. "Let me break in. make an en- 
trance!" He ducked into the kitchen, 
came running out in the mincy style af- 
fected by some nightclub singers, ex- 
tended his arms like Bobby Breen and 
began: "Careless, now that you’ve got 
me loving you." At the end he was 
breathing hard, clearing his throat and 
gulping and still trying to talk. 

He w as asked if Cassius Jr. could sing. 

"Cassius? My brother? I mean, my 
son? If he kept on. he could sing. All of 
them, when they start out they’re noth- 
ing. Nat King Cole was nothing when 
he started out. And Dean Martin was 
nothing. Trank Sinatra was sickening! 
Cassius is a good singer, but none of 
’em got a voice like I got. But he’s a good 
singer. Not as good as me, but he's 
good. His voice got to be cultivated. 
Rudy can sing. But none of ’em got a 
voice like I got. They can’t whistle like 1 
can. ‘Cause I can whistle! Indian Love 
Call, all them kind of songs." 

The conversation veered suddenly 
from music to religion, and Senior stal- 
ed his personal position without prompt- 
ing: "I’m a Methodist, and I'll be a 
Methodist till the day I die! 'Cause my 
mother took me there and had me chris- 
tened when I was 6 months old. And 
anything my mother did I know was 
right, because I was born from mymot It- 
er and if it wasn't for my mother I 
wouldn't be here. And I wouldn’tchange 
my name for nobody. Because my moth- 
er named me Cassius Clay." 

His fast delivery grew faster, and he 
jumped to his feet. "My mother brought 
me up, and she's the cause of me being 
whore Tm at today. My mother had a 
talent and 1 was it. and it's been brought 
out to the world and my sons! My moth- 
er wanted me to be a musician. She did 
every thing to make me a musician." 

Without breaking stride, he said sud- 
denly. "Eh. now wait now, what about 


some money before westart talking about 
Cassius here? I’m gonna give you a heck 
of a story, starting off now. There’s got 
to be some money. This story's gonna 
be worth millions, because it's Cassius 
Clay's life. The greatest fighter ever pro- 
duced. The greatest contract ever writ- 
ten was wriiicn by Cassius Clay Sr., and 
it was handled in Louisville by honest 
men. rich men. ... So where's the mon- 
ey? I'm a money man. I'm crazy for 
money! I need money!" 


B oth the senior Clays share with their 
prizefighting son the convict ion that 
the mere mention of his name is worth 
barrels of cash. They are certain that a 
book about him would be an instant 
bestseller, articles about him would au- 
tomatically double any magazine’s cir- 
culation and food products that used 
his name would drive competition off 
the market overnight. "We’re gonna 
make a lot of money in advertising." 
the father said. "You know, endorse- 
ments? So we don’t want to spoil that 
by giving away the names of foods he 
ate. things he drank. So we’ll just say 
in his life story. ‘I believe he was a born 
champion, waiting to be cultivated. .And 
one great cultivation was Pci Milk’!" 

"No, no." Mrs. Clay interrupted. 
“Wc won’t name the milk, we’ll just say 
•the milk bis mother gave him.’ And 
we'll say, ‘His favorite baby food, he 
loved and ate so much of it.' But wc 
ain't gonna give the name of it. Then we 
can sell advertisements to them later." 

But it is not possible for Cassius Clay 
Sr. to keep up an interest for any length 
of time in subjects other than Cassius 
Clay Sr., and soon he was taking the 
visitors on a guided lour of the base- 
ment room he had relinishcd. It was a 
sprawling room, paneled in pKwood 
and dominated by four glassed-in pillars, 
which threw a dull ocherous light from 
their innards, a type of illumination seen 
in some taverns and a few nightclubs in 
Tijuana. On the walls he had allixcd 
wooden musical notes and a Ci-clcf sign, 
a handful of wooden plav ing cards and 
two wooden pairs of dice with the spots 
placed incorrectly. In a corner were u 
dusty 27-inch television set, a stereo 
radio, another television set and a pho- 
nograph, all relics of the days when the 
big money was flowing. 

In another corner, lined up against 
the wall, were several of Cassius Sr.’s oil 
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paintings: rural scenes of a flashy quali- 
ty. one showing metallic red glows in 
the clouds and purplish snow over the 
land, another of a red barn, an old car- 
riage waiting outside anda carriage w heel 
propped against the wall. He plugged in 
two motorized spotlights with revolving 
colored lenses — orange, red. blue, green 
—and allowed the artificial color to 
splash over his painiing.s. 

“Sumpin'. isn't it?" he said proudly. 
“Now- it's sunset, about 5:30 in the eve- 
ning.” The disc turned. “Now it’s night- 
time. Now watch! The sun's coming up. 
Wait a minute now. It's the middle of 
the day!" He said he likes to come into 
the basement, pull up a chair and study 
the effects of the colored wheel on his 
paintings. “When 1 put on my exhibition 
downtown. I'm gonna use these lights." 
he said. " 'C ourse. I still have some more 
paintings to do for my one-man show. 
I'm gonna paint the Mona Lisa, bring it 
out a little, highlight it. make her stand 
out. . . It was all reminiscent of Dali's 
Mom Lisa with Moustache, with op art 
overtones. 

"Some of my best work can’t be 
shown," the father went on proudly. 
“My murals arc in every new church in 
Louisville. They’re beautiful, aren't they. 
Peaches?" M rs. Clay said they were beau- 
tiful. “Now’ in Cunnin^am's church I 
have five scenes." he rushed on. "The 
Conception, The Hirlh, The Rapt ism. 
The Crucifixion and Jesus Knocks at 
Your Door. That's your heart, the door 
is your heart." 

Back upstairs. Mrs. Clay tried to steer 
the conversation to the subject of her 
son. "Do you remember how he used 
to chase chickens?" she said. 

"Me used to chase /»v chickens,” the 
father said. “I used to have 500 chickens. 
You know what I can do? I can raise 90 
chickens out of 100. That's sumpin', 
ain't it? A farmer asked me to explain 
how I did that. I said. 'That's my se- 
cret!' " He sat straight up. a little pea- 
cock, and accepted the group's admira- 
tion modestly. But a few minutes later 
he became enraged, momentarily, when 
someone said that his son was talking 
about writing an autobiography under 
his Muslim nantc. Muhammad Ali. 

"1 understand the whole thing!" the 
father said, rushing about the room 
snorting and sniffing angrily. “I dig now! 
/ dig now! What they’re trying to do is 
erase that name out. Cassius Clay. That 
name's gonna be pushed! That name 


shall not die! Now kxik! You and I're 
gonna write a book, too. It's gonna be 
on Cassius Clay Jr. It'll be called”— his 
voice lowered to a dramatic whisper — 
"A Bitxer H'as Btirn." 

"Now remember this." he went on. 
back in high gear, "in anything you 
write about me. do not mention Elijah 
Muhammad's name. You know why? 
Every knock is a btwst. He w-ants adver- 
tisements. I'm not advertising Muham- 
mad. If Ca.ssius tells you anything about 
Muhammad, just take it in your head, 
but don't write it! Don't help Muham- 
mad in no kind of way. It'll make him 
mad if you don't write about him!" 

"Little Cassius was in Louisville for 
Christmas." Mrs. Clay said at her earli- 
est opportunity to break in. "Him and 
Stepin Fetchit, they stayed at the Shera- 
ton downtown. Ca.ssius and Rudolph 
have a nice rcxmi here, but he stayed 
downtown. Cassius's in town rigfu now. 
With Joe Louis. He came out to visit 
us. but he only stayed 25 minutes, kept 
a cab waiting outside in the driveway. 
Me hasn’t been back since. He’s been 
told to stay away from his father be- 
cause of the religious thing, and I imag- 
ine they've told him to stay away from 
me, too. Muslims don’t like me because 
I’m too fair-complected." 

"They keep him away from me.” the 
father said. "They know I could bring 
him right back to the church. They tell 
him he can't stay around his parents." 


T he phone rang, and Senior took the 
call. “Hello?" he said. and. "Just a 
minute.*' He ran into the living room ex- 
citedly and told Odes.sa solto voce, "It's 
Cassius!" She took the phone and sptikc 
to her son with consummate tenderness, 
addressing him softly as "Baby." while 
the father whispered to his guests, 
"That’s Cassius now." Odessa hung up. 
and Senior asked what their son had 
said. "He's on his way to visit Corcita." 
she said. "They’re making hamburgers. 
He says he’s very happy, very happy." 

"He'll gel away from them eventual- 
ly." the father said. "Yeh, he’s doing 
belter all the time.” he said. 

"He'll get away. A man can’t slay on 
the wrong road too long, am I right?" 
the father asked. He poured drinks all 
around and began quoting loudly, 
"Drink and be merry, for tomorrow we 
all die." rolling his Rs and affecting an 
English accent. "Who know what to- 
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morrow will bring? Il may bring rain, 
dealh [dramatic pause] or happiness. 
As wc share this last drink, we share 
this last drink in blood, l.et's share il 
together. I came not this time to praise 
thee, but this time to conquer thee." 
Patiently he explained. "That was Bru- 
tus. come to Caesar. He was Caesar's 
best friend. >ou know?" 

Then, his hands trembling with ex- 
citement and his words spilling out fast- 
er than eser. he told about his project 
for the future: a combined factory, res- 
taurant and whatnot shop, all incorpo- 
rated under the name Clay l.nlerprises, 
\sani to do something like that so I 
can just he the supervisor, and I'll be 
helping my people a lot." he said. "Thc\ 
need jobs. A place w ith a name like that. 
CTav's F.nierpriscs. it's got to go over 
big. He's Irving to rub that name out. 
and I’m gonna make it strong! You dig? 
Don't forget. I'm the original Cassius 
Clay. He's just a branch! 

"NVc'll have Clav's Kitchens, right out 
there in the counirv. won't have so much 
overhead, have the factory right on the 
farm. Peaches and 1 will supervise, and 
I'll make chili and creole lunch. Peaches'll 
make homemade cake and pies." 

.‘\nd now cvervone was invited into 
Cassius Sr.'s while Cadillac convertible, 
vintage l%l. for a guided tour of his 
signpainling accomplishments around 
l.ouisv iilc. The car was cold, and a rasp- 
ing noise came from under the hood 
while the broken spccdonicicr needle 
spun wildly. The healer was out of or- 
der. the eigarclic lighter was defunct 
and the horn honked whenever Senior 
made a turn. Llsed cigarettes Uttered the 
car. and when the father linished an- 
other one. lie ground it out on the edge 
of the glove compartment and slulTed 
it in a crack in the dash. Ho was singing 
This fs a l.owty H ay tn Spem! on Arc- 
nhif’, and he was garnished with a red 
hat. red plaid sport jacket, ankle bvxvis 
of soft black leather and a black-and- 
white houndstoolh-chcck car coat. As 
we tooled toward town, he cleared his 
throat and treated his captive audience 
to a heavily slyli/ed rendition of St. 
Joim s liifirtruirv lihics, leaning heavi- 
ly on the Hot 1 ips Page version, and 
tacked on a snappy whistle reprise. 

He slopped abruptly at a red light. 
•’Don't want no trallic tickets, don't 
want to have to bust no cop in the 
mouth!" He laughed. "I'm the guy that 
always want to bust the cop in ilic mouth 

lo: 




(more laughter at himself] and he's the 
one Vrilh the two guns and the stick, 
and / want to bust him' Had an older 
brother did that to two cops, took away 
their guns and sticks and heat 'em up.” 

He made a quick turn across two lanes 
of oncomiixg tralUc as the light was 
changing, and Odessa said from the back 
seat. ''You can't cut those cars olT like 
that. Cassius! You'll get us hit that vs ay!" 
"You cm 'em olT," the father said. 
"This is the atomic age. Peaches! Judg- 
ment Day 'round the bend! You back in 
another age. " I le whispered. "When she 
crosses the street, it takes her all day.” 

Suddenly he hit the brakes again. 
"There!" he said. "7 hat's my work right 
there! '■ He pointed proudly to a dumpy 
little barroom Ix-aring an artistic in- 
scription on the outside wall: "Mixto 
DKiNKS toon <oii> iniK whi\ki’y M 
rhf think." Other signs followed in 
wearying succession, all of them m more 
or less the same style: florid, highly vis- 
ible. workmanlike, h was like driving 
around C hicago all day with Mies van 
der Rohe, looking at Barcelona chairs. 
"Now I'll show you a Iveauiirul job," 
he said, pointing to an elaborate sign: 
"JOYci's HARtitn snot*, specializing in 
priKcssing. shoeshine." done in silver- 
while and red. and topped off with a 
portrait, painted on the inside of the 
glass, of a well-groomed darkskinned 
man with a handsome head of hair. 

"Now I’ll show you some big work," 
said Senior, pointing to: "pacok' I’IY- 
svix>i> PROivoctsco.. 1299 12 St. the ply- 
wood supermarket." "This one. Rudolph 
and Cassius helped me on when Cassius 
was 16,” he said. Signs and signs and 
signs followed, the monuments to his 
name, sealtercd all over town. Wc drove 
until dark, the horn still honking willy- 
nilly. the rasping noise still coming from 
under the hood. Cassius Sr. still chat- 
tering away about Clay Kitchens. Clay 
l-nterpriscs. the one-man show of his 
paintings, the imminence of Judgment 
Day, the dozens of relatives he would 
put to work, the glory of the name Cas- 
sius Marcellus Clay and the vast promise 
of the future. 

Odessa sal in the back quietly. 


NEXT WEEK 

C<i\.iiii.\ Cluy’.t partnlo.xical behavior ii 
e.xplaiiietl. He ix neither the wihl man he 
weni.i nor the actor sotne contiticr him. 



Hom' to read a baseball glove, 
and get the reol message. 


Signifies that the glove is made of 
the finest leather, has the latest and 
best fielding features. 

^ -■ New strong, flexible design 

with plenty of action. 

Pre-formed. Requi res rninimum 
of break-in. Fl6X 0 MatiC Palm Firm flat padding 
locked in place with five laces. Flexes easily but 
holds its shape. FOR THE Prof€SSiOU3j PLAYER Same 
quality glove as those used by professionals. 

Player for whom the glove was 
designed. He also assists in glove design as a mem- 
ber of Rawlings advisory staff. 
eoar-a U-shaped design. Snug fit- 

ting wrist for outstanding control. 

/OOX S'eum- fK\\ stitching is tough, long lasting, 
unaffected by moisture. 

The famous Red Label. The same one seen so often 
at Major League ball parks. The badge of quality. 


“TAe FinQsf In The Field ll 
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It was, to a great extent, on the 
golf courses of Kuala Lumpur 
that I'unku Abdul Kahman 
put together plans for the Ma- 
laysian Federation back in the 
early '60s. But, said the Prime 
Minister while dedicating a new 
racetrack grandstand last week, 
there was a time when sport 
proved to be his undoing. Play- 
ing the horses, he said, "was the 
rtxn cause of my downfall. If it 
had not been for this weakness. 
I might have been today a suc- 
cessful lawyer and perhaps a 
wealthy man— instead of a p»K>r 
and struggling Prime Minister.” 

That Purumoiint Pictures divines 
theatrical talent in Sandy Kou- 
fax and Don Drysdale must 
be assumed. But where was it 
hidden, if it's not impolite to 
ask. on ABC -TV's HoUywvod 
Puhee variety show last week- 
end? Horsing around with Mil- 
ton Bertc ihelow], the two 
seemed to prove nothing so 
much as how dependent they 
arc on baseball. But even if their 
lines were not as coyly convul- 
sive as intended tBerle; "You're 
not very funny, you know." 
Koufax: "We're ballplayers — 
what's your excuse?"), their pay 
was right up there with what 
they have come to expect for 


seven minutes of their time; 
S7,500 each. Still, said Koufax 
manfully: "1 have no misgivings 
about not being in a movie. 1 
did not really feel that comfort- 
able in front of a camera." 

Mentioned repeatedly as a ma- 
jor owner of the new San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Nationtd HiK'key 
League franchise. Bing Crosby 
disclosed that his holdings in the 
team were small indeed, and that 
he h.nd no interest in sitting on 
the management's board of di- 
rectors. Said Crosby; "1 think 
they've got a long way to go - 
at least seven years- before they 
can achieve the major Icagvic 
stature of the eastern clubs. I'm 
convinccti they'll make it but. 
for my part, 1 tike hockey most- 
ly as a spectator." 

Holy parachutes! What a come- 
down! The flying wire attached 
to Superman in the Broadway 
musical parted the other night 
and 6-fiHvt-2i/^. 185-pound B4>b 
Holiday (who won the role over 
Olympic Polo Vuulter Don Bragg 
last fall ) fell six feel to the floor. 
Splat! 

“I can't stand bulls." said 29- 
year-old Juan Garcia .Mon- 
deiio with crisp linality in 1963. 


And. so saying, one of Spain's 
foremost matadors olTicially shed 
his suit of lights and donned the 
while habit of a Dominican 
monk. "The only real vocation 
I've ever fell." he said, "is to- 
ward the religious life." But, lo. 
last week Mondcho was back in 
the ring in Marbella— and so 
brilliant that the heady crowd 
carried him out the main gate 
on its shoulders. Meditative 
hours in the monastery helped 
him recover his sense of voca- 
tion as a matador, says the cx- 
novicc friar in recxplanation. 
"1 have not tost m> deep re- 
ligious feeling, but now the hulls 
arc squarely in focus— right 
there in the center of the ring 
and the center of my life." 

While Snoop>. the daydream- 
ing shortstop, was blowing .in 
easy infield blooper and Pitcher 
Charlie Brown was well on his 
way to losing the season's first 
game 123 to 0. Cartoonist 
( bark's Schulz was set to mii.s- 
ing on «>me other athlclk in- 
justices. "There's something 
basically wrong with any sport 
— say football or basketball — 
that is governed by the clock," 
said Schulz at his Sebastopol. 
Calif, ranch— which has a base- 
ball diamond, a tennis court and 
a four-hole golf course. "Time 
sets up an artificial situation 
and detracts from the game." 
Never much better at baseball 
than Charlie Brown. Schulz ac- 
cordingly turned to timeless golf 
while a schixvlboy. "I liked golf 
even belter," he said, "because 
it didn't require a tryout — and 
there wasn't any coach always 
saying you're not good enough 
or you can't play today." 

"None of those chic, tailor- 
made safari togs for me," said 
Singer Kay Starr, "I'm ^>ng to 
outlil myself at an Army-Navy 
store." And that goes for every- 
thing else connected with her 
forthcoming trek into the Afri- 
can veld, where there will be no 
thoughts of makeup and elegant 
attire. "I really like the out- 
doors." said Kay. "I have a little 
Indian blocKi in me— Cherokee 
— and I come from Oklahoma. 



where there's not an awful lot 
10 do but pop rabbits and go 
fishing.” That doesn't mean 
she's a fancy hunter. "But any- 
thing that comes at me is going 
to get shot." 

His love for afTlicicd children, 
said Sonny l.islun in an out- 
burst of bruised feelings in Seat- 
tle. was always misunderstood 
as sympathy-seeking for him- 
self. "But." said Liston with 
dour assurance. "I don't need 
sympathy from nobody.” Be- 
cause, he said, happiness for him 
lay in children's homes and hos- 
pitals such as the one he had just 
visited in Anchorage. Alaska 
(hetot% ) and the one in Denver 
where, not long ago, "1 picked 
up a little boy who hugged me 
and wouldn't let go for nothing. 
1 had to rock him lo sleep. And 
in Boston this home for kids had 
a dairy. I sal down and milked 
a cow and drank milk right out 
of the cow's back. I'd never 
done that before." Sonny's con- 
victions were plain to see as he 
summed up; "I don’t care if my 
heart is as hard as a rock. When 
1 .see those kids— some can't 
walk and some can't hear or 
talk- well, every man has got 
a tender spot somewhere, a len- 
der spot for something." 
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"Squeeze hard. Harder. Nothing wrinkles permanently pressed Manhattan' 
"Diira-Wite !". . . the new 65% Kodel' polyester, 35% cotton shirt that stays 
smooth. Honest! Take a tip from Phyllis Dillcr, boys. This is ultimate wash-and-wear. 
It drips dry already pressed... ready to pul on without ironing. Keeps its white 
dazzle always . . . never turns yellow or dingy. The Manhattan Shirt Company even 
guarantees* its lasting whiteness. Keeps you cool, too, in the warmest embrace. 
(Hal) And,"Dura-Wite!" is only $5. So you won't even feel the squeeze." 





Kiss 


You know what’s going to happen. It’s liail and 
farewell. It happened last time at your house. It 
happened last time at his house. 

Open a bottle of Chivas and there are more Scotch 
drinkers in the crowd than you’d ever have 
guessed. 

Be brave. Don’t cry. Don’t think how 
much extra this 12 year old miracle 
costs you— remember how much 
more it does for you. 

It makes you a superb host. It 
gives you the happiest guests in 
town 

It’s a wonderful bottle of won- 
derful Scotch— wasn’t it? 


HORSE /Whitney Tower 


Two out of three came back 


Just a month before the Derby the favorite returned to the races, and 
two first-rate fillies who may challenge him made their 1966 debuts 


C iiiiicstanls in the guessing game con- 
cerning who will run in the Kentucky 
Derbv were offered three fresh clues Iasi 
week, two at Kecncland and one at 
Aqueduct. 

Cirausiark. John (iaibrcalh’s unde- 
fcatod winter book favorite, coasted to 
his siTih straight victory, and Moccasin. 
Bull Hancock's iyb5 filly champion, lost 
her first stact of the season after eight 
consei.\itivc wins last year. Both raced at 
Kecncland. In New Ytirk. Priceless Gem, 
Mrs. Kthel Jacobs' line lilly. served no- 
tice that she is back at the lopof her form. 
She easily won the Prioress at -Aqueduct 
by six lengths, though latct* she was dis- 
qualified for some erratic running early 
in the race. .All three events were at six 
furlongs, hardly a challenging distance 
for Derby horses just a month before 
Churchill l>owns. hut si>me valid con- 
clusions may be drawn nonetheless, 
CJraustark had not raced since I cb- 
ruary 2 at Hialeah. -As (ialhrcaih sug- 


gested at the time, the injury to the heel 
of (iraitstark's left hind foot may have 
been a blessing in disguise. I Ic missed the 
tough campaigning of the hvergladcs, 
the 1 lummgo and the Fkirida Derbj and 
has now returned to competition in su- 
perb condition. In the hours before his 
race at Kecncland last Saturday the 
wcatlvr ranged from a mild dri/?le to 
biting sleet to a touch of snow, and even 
to an odd moment of sunshine. Despite 
the moisture in the track the strip re- 
mained lightning-fast, and (iraustark ate 
it up in long lovely strides. 

Admittedly, he was in against iwo 
fairly ordinary runners in this bctless ex- 
hibition. It was inconceivable that either 
Yonder or Due d'Fclair could beat him 
on his worst day. \Nhat probably was 
most impressive about Graustark's per- 
formance was the facility with which 
Braulio Bae/a rated this strapping chest- 
nut son of Rihot for the first part of the 
sprint and the strength and willingness 
eontinurd 
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Of the 
big 3^ 
only Keystone 
Super- 8 has 
power control 
zoom 
for as 
little as 

Ini9.95 


Kodak and Bell & Howell make fine 
Super-S movie cameras-but they just 
don’t make one with power control 
zoom for under $200. Key.stone does. 
The completely new automatic K-620 
Aiito-Instiint. Power control zoom is 
the only way you can bo guaranteed of 
smooth, professional looking zoom 
shot.s— from wide angle to close-ups, 
and back again. 

And. con.sider these other feature.^ 
you get; perfectly e.xpo.sed movies 
with Keystone Sensitron CdS Electric 
Eye System. F'lectrie Motor Drive-no 
winding. Fast snap-in Super-8 car- 
tridge loading - shoot 50 continuous 
feet of film. Ilrilliant results indoor.s 
and out with automatic “.A” filter and 
fast fl.8 zoom lens. 

A1.SO see the completely automatic 
Keystone Auto-Instant Super-8 pro- 
jector.s starting at $75.00. Optional 
camera pistol grip $10-00. 

•Kttd*'-. B» I & 

MaruOdu'*' Ml >n9.D!i 

Ptp«»j jl jhlV h.gh»r >B Coxtf*. . 

A Berkey Photo Comptny 

KEYSTONE 

KEYSTONE CAMERA CO.. INC. BOSTON. MASS. 




I just had 
a completely 
unique experience 
... my first Colt 45 
Malt Liquor 



i SKCIU PtODUCrS DIVISION or the WIIONU USniNS CO MlIIMOK. MS. 


HORSE RACING , nnwiufd 


the colt showed in finishing his race 
and working on out past the wire Bae/a 
let niie d’fcelair cut out the early pace 
(lirst quarter in ;22. the half in ;45-.'v). 
After the turn for home, he let CJraiistark 
collar the leader about half a length 
short of the eighth pole. Bae/a never 
touched tiraustark with the slick as they 
drew olfto win by foui lengths in I ;0y 
They worked out another furlong in 
1 :22 'r. and pulled up after a mile in 1 :37. 

■’There was nothing surprising about 
it." said one staunch Ciraustark fan. "He 
just did today what he's been doing all 
along." 

"I'd say." beamed nervous Trainer 
Lloyd Cieniry. "that (iraustark has come 
back just as good as ever ' Bae/a agreed. 
He allowed himself a rare smile as he 
changed clothes gingerly to avoid un- 
necessary contact with a couple of sore 
ribs, and added. “Mr. Gentry has done 
a remarkable job on this horse As long 
as Grausiark keeps on. I ll feel just fine, 
loo " 

John Cialbreaih had been just as ner- 
vous as Gcnlry in the paddock before 
Grausiark's race. “Well, it's one of those 
days again, isn't it?" he said. Half an 
hour later, when his lilly. Siealaway. up- 
set Moccasin at odds of 12 to I (Mik- 
casin was I to 5). a more rclased Gal- 
hrealh added. “Now it looks like oi/r 
day. doesn't it?" 

Although she linished fourth. Misc- 
casin was beaten less than two lengths 
and. for those looking for c.xcuscs. there 
were a few handy ones available. The im- 
mediate reaction of ihc stunned crowd 
was to agree with Hancock and frainer 
Harry Trotsck that .Moccasin had re- 
ceived the s<vrt of ride that would hardly 
serve to qualify Larry Adams for the 
JcKkeys Hall of Lame. 

Wbai ihis gripe was all about wa.s 
Adams' judgment on the stretch turn, 
where he elected to seek racing riHmi on 
the inside and suddenly found himself 
blocked behind four horses. Moccasin, 
not always the most alert gale horse, had 
umte t)ui well this time (.she was on the 
outside of her live rivals) but was im- 
mediately outrun. As the lield went into 
the far turn, she was dead last and .still 
on the outside. She might have remained 
there for her run down the lane, hut 
Adam-s drove for (he rail. The lillies in 
front of Moccasin failed to open up and. 
by the time Adams got her between two 
of them and out of the trap he had put 
himself into, the race was just about over. 


lOK 


Larry Adams rode Moccasin in every 
one (’f her eight winning starts on the 
way to the hlly championship a year 
ago. and therefore must be as qualiticd 
to judge her as anyone — even an owner 
and a trainer sitting in the stands. “Wc 
didn't necessarily have bad luck, nor do 
I consider my judgment necessarily bad." 
he said dejectedly m the jiKks' room 
later. "The others were running flat out 
[21 and 45-, \) for the first part, and I 
didn't want to drive her at this stage of 
the race anyway. On the turn for home 
she tried to lay in a little, and when she 
did that I figured she wasn't going to be 
good enough in this company to stay 
outside, circle them all and still win. So 
I let her go inside to save ground. When 
I linuHy did gel her through between 
horses, she didn't have enough time to 
gel to the front." 

Siealaway was clocked at 1 : 10' as she 
beat Outch Maid by three-quarters of a 
length, with Jiistakiss another head be- 
hind and one length in front of Moc- 
casin. In the champion's defense, it also 
must he noted that last week's start 
was her first since winning the Gardenia 
at Ciatvicn Stale last November 6, and 
she was the only filly of the si.x start- 
ers who had not raced at least once 
this season. More important than this, 
perhaps, is the fact that Trotsck has not 
been training her for sprints but for 
classic engagements. 

Lven so. both Hancock and Trotsck 
were visibly upset by .Adams' ride. "He 
rode like a Chinaman." growled Bull. 

just can’t believe it was that bad." 
Trotsck chimed in. Later that evening, 
however, as he cooled out over drmks at 
l.exmgton's Idle Hour Country Club, 
Hancock was in a less critical mood. 
“Adams may have been rfghl." he ad- 
miittfd. “And besides, every horse is go- 
ing to gel beat sooner or later. If Moc- 
casin hud to gel beat. Lm glad it was in 
a race like today's instead ol* a big one. 
The only important thing, as far as Lm 
concerned, is that she came out of it 
sound and well. Nothing efse really mai- 
lers right now." 

As friends came up to offer condol- 
ences. Bull brought himself all the way- 
back to a smile. “I'll tell you one thing*' 
ho boomed across the table, “if you 
want (o bet on the winner of ne.xt week's 
Ashland, pul up your money right now!" 

Hancock has wisely decided to say 
nothing furtherabout Moccasin tackling 
Graustark or any other Derby coll until 




Get (louii to earth, 
hut up off the t'rouiKl 
(...with NIMHOU) 

If the word "camping" conjures up 
thoughts like getting caught in the 
rain, and sleeping on the ground, 
dismiss them from your mind. A 
Nimrod camping trailer not only 
keeps you warm, snug. safe, dry, 
and up off the ground, it offers you 
a new world of travel and adventure 
for the whole family . , . and with 
most of the conveniences of home. 

It's a way of giving your family the 
rich experience of seeing the story- 
book places, first hand, for a frac- 
tion of what it would cost any other 
way. The Americana Hardtop, the 
model shown above, is the perfect 
combination of style, mobility and 
comfort. Sleeps eight. Has loads of 
features. Like a two-burner gas 
stove. Sink. Removable Dinette. Ice 
chest. Carpeting. And, of course, 
the spring-operated top which sets 
up with the flip of a finger. 

Talk to your Nimrod Dealer. To find 
his name and location, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Oper- 
ator 25.^ Or write us and we'll mail 
you the colorful Nimrod brochure. 
CCT DOWS TO CAHTH BVT 
VP OFF THE (iPOVSO...WITH 

f\ll|\/)R0D 

Ward Manufacturing, Inc. 

638 Ford Boulevard. Hamilton, Ohio 
America's largest manufacturer of 
camping trailers and pickup coaches 
^franchised dealerships available in some areas ). 


after the April 16 Ashland (also at six 
furlongs), and until after Graustark 
makes his mile-and-an-eighth appear- 
ance in the April 28 Blue Grass. 

In the Prioress. Priceless Gem was a 
standout. This is the same filly — by Hail 
To Reason out of the great War Admiral 
marc. Searching — who upset Buckpasser 
in Iasi fall's l ulurily. After Buckpasser 
came back and whipped her in the one- 
miie Champagne. Priceless Gem went 
to the sidelines with sore shins. She 
wintered at Santa Anita, but during her 
return east she suddenly lost weight, as 
much as 60 pounds, hven last week 
Tiaincr Hiisch Jacobs admitted in the 
paddock, "She looks lighter than she's 
ever been, and I'm pretty scared." 

Maybe Priceless Ciem was scared 
about something, too. for in her first 
start since October 16 she set a convoy 
course out of the gate that could have 
been disastrous for many in the six-horse 
field. Breaking from the inside, she quick- 
ly bore out and slammed into Ogden 
Phipps's My Boss Lady, who was there- 
by forced into Amerala. The latter stum- 
bled to her knees and Manuel Yca/a 
was flipped ofT, luckily without damage. 
Priceless Gem rolled away from her field 
after that, but her number came down 
in favor of My Boss Lady. It was a bitter 
disappointment for Jacobs on his 62nd 
birthday. 

Ilirsch Jacobs has always believed in 
running his horses whenever and wher- 
ever he can. He is against excessive train- 
ing. "You keep training them." he says, 
"and don't run 'em. and pretty soon 
you find them going the other w-ay." 
Priceless Gem, in all likelihood, will 
tackle the colls in this week's Gotham at 
a mile. After that Jacobs will decide 
about taking on the bi>ys at longer dis- 
tances. including the Kentucky Derby. 
"We've nominated her for the l>crby." 
he says, "because if you don't nomi- 
nate. you don't run. The Kentucky Derby 
trip for our filly would depend on whom 
we‘d be meeting — on w hat happens down 
there at Keenelandand Churchill Downs 
before the Derby. I'd say if anything 
happens to Graustark, it's an open race. 
But it's still sonic lime off. and all of 
us have just got to wait and see. 1 do 
know now that Priceless Gem will be 
better with this race in her. despite her 
looks.” 

So. for the information of lilly fanciers, 
will Graustark be belter after his latest 
refresher. end 
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Bf all means. Super-Royal 
Triton the amazing purple 
oil that means extra pro- 
tection for your car's engine in 
i-f driving situation. It cleans 
as It lubricates. 

You can depend on Super- 
Royal Triton when the going is 
hot. cold, high speed and stop- 
and-go. It’s so good that it 
exceeds all car manufacturers' 
oil recommendations. 

As* for it »herever your car 
IS serviced- — 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
or CAUFORNIA 



BRiDGE/C/?a/-/es Goren 


Words 
to the wise 
from racing 
champion 
Phil Hill: 

*^Best thing 
1 know to 
stop leaks and 
keep automatic 
transmissions 
running 
smoothly is 
DuPont^T-Seall” 



Phil Hill isawoiid 
. cliampiou racing 
driver. Cars are 
‘ his business. 

He recommends 
Du Pout “T-Sear' 
because it helps automatic 
transmissions last longer. He 
knows "T-Sear'does two jobs. 
And does them well. 

It’s a tune-up. “T-Seal" puts 
new life in worn-out transmis- 
sion fluid. Guards against cor- 
rosion. Keeps sludge and var- 
nish from forming. Improves 
the lubrication of gears and 
bearings. 

And "T-Seal" is a sealer. It 
prevents leaks by keeping 
transmission seals soft and pli- 
able. If you already have leaks 
. . ."T-Seal" will stop them. 

New DuPont 
"T-Sear’issafe 
forallcarswith 
automatic 
transmissions. 

Buy it wher- 
ever auto sup- 
plies are sold. 


i T-seal I 

'RANSMISSIO" 

sealer 
L tune- UP J 
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Good play by a first baseman 


Atiention, please!” roared the loud- 
speaker at Dodgertown in Vero 
Beach. ■‘After today's game there ill be 
a bridge match; Manager Walt Alston, 
Coach Jim Gilliam. I'irst Baseman Wes 
I’arker and the celebrated bridge expert. 
Charles Goren. Nice to have Mr, Goren 
with us. He's seated behind the DcKJger 
dugout- If you'll forgive the pun. let’s 
give him a big hand." (I'd have forgiven 
the pun if only they'd given me that big 
hand a little later in the proceedings. ) 

It was a tine baseball day in ( lorida. 
and 1 watched the Dodgers— viiali/ed, 
perhaps, by the day 's news that Koufax 
and Drysdalc had ended then holdom-- 
shut out the Cincinnati Reds 4 to 0. 
After the game we repaired to the press- 
room. where a table was set up to ac- 
commodate the players and kibitzers. 

My partner was the manager, and 
Wall proved to be just as deplorable a 
cardholder that day as I was. The result 
was that we wound up on the short end. 
of a blitz at the hands of Gilliam and 
young Parker, who. incidentally, is a 
member of the American Contract Bridge 
League and the proud owner of a small 


bundle of master points, many of them 
won with his father as his partner. 

Our opponents' bidding technique was 
not exactly of championship caliber, but 
they weren't a bit flustered playing 
against their manager and me and be- 
fore an audience that included National 
League President Warren Giles and Duke 
Snider. They usually managed to end 
up in the right contract, and then they 
played their hands beautifully. 

Parker's opening two-spade bid {dia- 
gram) does not exactly carry my warm 
approval. It is two points short of the 
requirements for a demand bid. with a 
trump suit that is full of holes. If partner 
cannot muster up a bid in response to a 
one-spade opening, it is hardly likely 
that a game will be missed. Gilliam was 
happy to make a positive response, 
showing his club suit. Parker might have 
considered three no trump as his next 
bid. if only as a warning that his open- 
ing bid was light, but he persisted with 
his spades, (lilliam was concerned with 
the absence of a diamond stopper to 
fully justify a no-trump bid and he paid 
Parker the delicate compliment of rais- 
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A m IKTI.V SKWATIOXAI. TOI KIXU MAMIIMi 

XT HKPK II l> IIUITISll_ri \l ItY. 

VKT AT A MOUKSr MrUMM. 


Now you can stop envying 
the men who race sports 
cars at Sebring and Le Mans. 
Because now you can get the same kind 
of thrill at the wheel of an MGB/ GT. 

The pure excitement of eating 
up miles in a machine all MG to its 
British core. The MGB/GT (with enough 
gusto to reach speeds of 105 mph plus) 
whistles you from here to there before 
your favorite lady has time to 
change her mind. As you take a curve 


along the way its race-proved 
suspension keeps you on the level. 

And its fade-free oisc brakes never vary 
in stopping power— no matter how 
much braking you do. 

Along with authentic MG sports car 
performance, you get a car full 
of luxury bits as standard equipment. 
Hide leather upholstered bucket seats. 
Padded, no-glare dash. Full instru- 
mentation (complete with tachometer). 
Electric windshield wipers. 


Windshield washer. Wall-to-wall 
carpeted luggage area. 

60-spoke wire wheels. And sound- 
proofing throughout so you can catch 
her slightest whisper at turnpike speeds, 
If all this makes the MGB/ GT sound 
outrageously extravagant, it is. All excep 
(he price— an astonishing $3,095* for 
MG magic in an exciting new shape. 

See it at your nearest MG / Austin Healey 
dealer. And may we urge haste lest 
you keep the lady waiting. 




Who says Mohawk 
is just for 
young ‘bucks’? 


We do. 

Maybe we don’t insist she change 
her name to Fred. But she’s got to want 
a wild side. And Ultissimo’s hungry 
kind of tread that wraps-around to get 
an extra bite of road. 

She’s got to dig a tire that puts 
all her horsepower on the ground. And 
a special inner liner that keeps all 
its air in the tire. 

That Ultissimo, A rake of a tire with 
a lifetime guarantee*. 

It can’t resist making young ‘bucks’ 
out of people. 

Girls, even. 


BRIDGE contiiiufii 


ing him to game with a singleton trump. 

Alston made ihe normal opening lead 
of the queen of hearts, and Wes paused 
to consider prospects before making the 
‘‘natural" play of winning the heart trick 
in his hand. He could see the possibility 
of three spade losers and one or two dia- 
mond losers if all the suits broke badly. 
However, if the club suit was divided 
3-3, or if the 10 fell doubicton and was 
in the hand with the short trump hold- 
ing, the contract could be brought home 
— provided his right-hand opponent was 
not allowed to attack the diamond suit 
too early. 

In order to prevent me from winning 
a trick and making the lethal diamond 
shift. Parker won the opening heart lead 


Soiii/i (leuter NOItTH 
Nonli'Soulli 4^ 7 

vulnerable ^ a (3 2 

♦ 10 7 6 2 

4 K J t) •! 2 


WKST 

♦ Q 10 

V tl J 10 8 

♦ K J 0 3 
4 7 5 3 


EA.'^T 
4 K J 9 2 
T 9 7 4 3 
♦ 54 
4 10 8 fi 


SOUTH 
4 A 8 6 5 4 3 
4 K 5 
♦ A <} 8 

4 A 


SOUTH 
( Parker) 

2 ♦ 

3 

PASS 


WKST 

{Alston) 

PASH 

PASS 

PASS 


NORTH 

iCilliani) 

3 + 


EAST 

(Qorrn) 

PASS 

PASS 


with dummy’s ace and played the 7 of 
spades. When I played low, Parker let the 
lead ride around to Alston's 10. Walt 
continued hearts, won by declarer with 
the king. He cashed the ace of spades and 
continued trumps. Walt signaled with the 
9 of diamonds, so when 1 won with the 
spade jack 1 shifted to diamonds as re- 
quested. But Parker had fended off the 
shift Just long enough. He jumped up 
with the diamond ace. cashed the club 
ace and overlook his club queen with 
dummy's king. The jack of clubs gave 
South one diamond discard, and when 
the suit split, a fourth club lead let him 
discard the last diamond w hile I was us- 
ing my high trump. 

So they clobbered us. But nothing 
bothered Walt. He had just been handed 
a couple of pitching aces, and he wasn’t 
about to mourn the absence of the other 
kind. END 
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374 years of brewing skill, bottled. 


It's not simple to moke Heineken, You must choose 
special hops and malt, ..use special copper 
brewing vessels.. .age the beer for three full 
months and do it according to 374 years of brew- 
ing trodifion. No, it's not simple. And neither are 
the results. They're eloquent. In bottles or on draft. 



IMPORTED HEINEKEN. ..HOLLAND'S PROUD BREW 


rugged low-cost 
gasoline golf car 

CUSHMAN 


Powerful 4<ycle gasoline engine 
pushes this rugged golf car up the 
steepest hills. Newly redesigned 
clutch gives better-than-ever perfor- 
mance. Battery ignition means the 
Scotsman starts at the turn of the 
key. 

Canopy top shown is optional ac- 
cessory. Automatic Pedal Start is 
also available; car starts when you 
depress the gas pedal, stops when 
you release pedal. 

Buy now and ride through the 
complete season. 

Send the coupon today tor 
complete Information ! 


JUST 

plus battery 

I CUSHMAN Mtrrarts \ 

I 1071 N. 21st Street, Lincoln. Nebraska j 

I A Division of Outboard Marine Corp. 

I 1 am interested in a Scotsman Golt Car. ( 
I Please send complete information.’ j 

j Name I 

I Address j 

I^City, State ^ 




THE KING OF THE JUNGLE 

Walter O'Malley, owner of the Los Angeles Dodgers, would like to make friends despite influencing 
people, but his elfin spirit is a prisoner of the steel-trap mind that makes him major league baseball's 
most successful owner. The Master of Chavez Ravine has his monument but can't escape his image 

BY JACK MANN 


patroons of baseball, a few 
billion dollars' worth of business pour 
le sporf acumen, milled around the 
lobby of the Dearborn (Mich.) Inn on 
a morning last July. Within moments 
they would assemble in plenary, se- 
cret session in a back room to con- 
sider the election of a commissioner 
who would commission wisely but 
not too well. 

“We’d better get in there," one cap- 
tain of the industry said. “1 think the 
meeting's begun already.” 

*‘Not yet it hasn't,” said another 
owner, who might be ranked lieu- 
tenant colonel. “O'Malley's still out 
here." 

The colonel was not making a Joke, 
%nd nobody laughed. It is not only 
American folklore but an article of 
faith among brother owners well- 
hcclcd enough to buy him out that 
Walter Francis O'Malley, president 
and two-thirds owner of the Los An- 
geles Dodgers, runs baseball. 

“If I run baseball,” O'Malley said 
in his tiny office in the old Navy 
barracks at Vero Beach, Fla. one day 
last month, after informing the switch- 
board operator that Mr. Donald 
Grant, chairman of the board of 


the New York Mets, would have to 
call back later, “how come so many 
things have been passed in the past 
few years that I've been violently op- 
posed to? Expansion, for one. The 
free-agent draft, for another. And I 
didn't even nominate anybody to be 
commissioner." 

Like almost all of the ponderous 
legends built up around O'Malley in 
the 15 years since he took up the 
Dodger reins in Brooklyn, it is only 
partly true that he “runs" the game. 
It was also only partly true that Sher- 
man Adams “ran" the government 
for a few years. Sherm didn't get 
everything he wanted cither, but 
it was generally regarded as prudent 
to ask what he thought about things. 
It is a law of political physics that a 
take-charge guy will always move 
into a vacuum at the top, and O' Mal- 
ley receives many more phone calls 
from baseball owners than General 
Eckert does. 

Certainly, no single owner has ever 
enjoyed. — and O'Malley enjoys it, 
make no mistake — a more prestigious 
and influential position. His organi- 
zation makes more money than any 
of his lodge brothers (or O'Malley. 


for that matter) thought feasible a 
decade ago. He owns the most at- 
tractive. efficient establishment ever 
dedicated to the playing of baseball, 
the parking of cars and the vending 
of hot dogs, beer and tin horns, and 
the benevolent southern California 
sky is his dome. (Esen if the Ange- 
lenos keep storming his gates at the 
rate of 31,000 per game, O'Malley 
won't actually own the place until 
about 1977, but it's a nice kind of 
hock to be in. "Money is one of the 
cheapest things you can buy," he 
points out. “The interest is tax-de- 
ductible.") Dodger Stadium was the 
first baseball park built with private 
capital since Yankee Stadium in 1922, 
if you can forget the controversial 
beneficence of several levels of govern- 
ment that got it olT the drawing board. 
(O'Malley can forget it. “They keep 
calling it a giveaway." he says. “That 
property cost S3 million.") 

Above all. it was O'Malley who 
lapped the Eldorado of the West at a 
time when baseball needed a transfu- 
sion of interest. After the game had 
had a brief, predictable flush of pros- 
perity in the immediate postwar years, 
baseball fans were beginning rommurd 
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to discover more rewarding forms of rec- 
reation than sitting through a double- 
header on Edwardian wooden scats in a 
dingy, outmoded stadium — almost in- 
variably in the “wrong" part of town 
—and after the game walking to a car 
parked 15 blocks away. While O’Mal- 
ley's radical exodus from Brooklyn to 
Los Angeles was motivated by self-inter- 
est, it enlightened public spirits— if not 
yet private capital— to the fact that base- 
ball, like the cornflakes industry, was go- 
ing to have to package its product. 
Caught in a pincers movement between 
football on one flank and the winter 
sports on the other, and with racing 
“seasons" being stretched from snow to 
snow, the National Pastime would have 
to discard its arrogant presumptions 
and compete, undignified as that might 
seem. The owners were going to have to 
make it easier for the fan to get to a base- 
ball game and more comfortable for him 
to watch after he got there, or he wasn’t 
going to show up. He, the fan. had 
warned them. (Dreary little Ebbets 
Field had bad seals only behind the 
poles, but there were barely 700 parking 
spaces for 32,1 1 1 scats: attendance had 
slipped from 1,633.747 in the pennant 
year of 1949 to 1,213.562 in the pen- 
nant year of 1956.) 

B ooiul the new ball parks built for 
“new" franchises, it must be noted 
that modern stadiums have risen in Wash- 
ington and iradilion-siecpcd St. Louis, 
that plans are in the works in Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia and Cincinnati and 
that even the unmanagcables of Boston 
politics may yet pour concrete. And - 
oh, irony! — an optimist who had li\cd 
his life in New' York might have assumed 
there would have been a Shea Stadium 
without the unthinkable trauma of the 
departure of the Dodgers and Giants. A 
realist — an O’Malley, for instance — 
would not have. 

These changes, for whatever venal 
reasons and by howescr indirect an ef- 
fect. O’Malley hath wrought. He has ro- 
woven the texture of baseball and the 
attitudes of its entrepreneurs as much 
in 1 5 years as the late Brandi Rickey, his 
predecessor as head of the Dodgers, did 
in 50. Yet it is highly unlikely O’Mal- 


ley will ever enjoy the reverence accorded 
Rickey in his last 10 years by journalists 
who had chronicled his penuriousness 
for 20 years before that. Walter O'Mal- 
ley's only son, Peter, is 27 now and gen- 
eral manager of the Spokane farm team. 
WlK*n he was 10 he was startled and 
pu^/Icd by the audacity of New York 
sportswriters in calling Dad’s boss "El 
Cheapo.” Peter is too young to remem- 
ber the calumny of the 1930s. when Rick- 
ey was running the Cardinals’ “Chain 
Gang," 

Strangely. Rickey’s metamorphosis 
from avaricious old man to elder states- 
man begun shortly after he applied a 
squeeze play to O’Malley when both 
were in the Brooklyn organization in the 
fall of 1950. There wasn’t anything ille- 
gal about it or. from one point of view, 
anything unethical. It was exactly the 
son of cute play that devious O'Malley 
might pull: bounded on the north by 
piracy and on the south by dirty pool, 
but in itself perfectly kosher. According 
to O'Malley, Rickey wanted to sell his 
25% of the Dodgers because he had a 
nice offer to go to I’itlsburgh and help 
John Galbrcath with the reorganization 
of his pitiful Pirates. (The lale Billy 
Meyer, then Pittsburgh manager, is re- 
puted to have told his troops: “You 
guys could go on .\fy Linv? with 

your uniforms on and stump the pan- 
el.") Rickey said he did not want to 
go to Pittsburgh, but that was the kind 
of lib an O’Malley would tell. And Rick- 
ey wanted SI million for his interest in 
the Dodgers. 

"So he made a market." O’Malley 
said recently in his Vero Beach suite, 
with pictures on the walls of almost all 
the Dodgers' dignitaries, past and pres- 
ent. except Rickey. “U was the way he 
sold ballplayers. He’d have Branch Jr. 
go to the people and say. ‘I think he’d 
give you Furillo. but you can't touch 
Walker.’ ” 

In such a way was Outfielder Dixie 
Walker peddled to the eager Pirates in De- 
cember 1947. Not only was “The Peo- 
ple's Chcrcc" 37 years old. but he had 
that year announced his Alabaman op- 
tion not to play on a team with Jackie 
Robinson. A number of Dodgers had 
shared this sentiment, but Walker was 


37. So the market was made. Walker 
went to Pittsburgh, along with Pitchers 
Hal Gregg and Vic Lombardi, who had 
18 big-league victories left in them. 
To the Dodgers came Preacher Roc, 
Billy Cox and Cicnc Mauch. To the 
Dodgers also came three (very nearly 
five) of the next six National League pen- 
nants. And to Rickey came Horseman 
Galbrcath's undying admiration for his 
trading acumen, 

“Rickey made a market,'' O'Malley 
said. “He got William Zeekendorf to 
bid S 1 ,050,(XX) for his slock. He knew we 
didn't want Zeekendorf in the manage- 
ment. and he knew Mrs. Smith [widow 
of John Smith, president of Plizer and 
Cox. with whom O'Malley had bought 
his lirst piece of the nearly bankrupt 
Dodgers in 19431 and I had an option to 
meet whatever price he could get- It 
annoyed the hell out of me. because 
I'd gone on Ricke>*s note when he 
bought in." 

Thcicwas, O’Malley said, only S2<X).- 
000 in the bank, “not enough for spring 
training. The club had turned the corner 
under Larry MacPhail. and Rickey had 
improved it, but it wasn't the kind of 
proiverly he said it was." 

Divesting himself of his New ^'ork 
Subways Advertising Co. and his in- 
terests in J, P. Duffy and Co., building 
materials, and the Long island Rail 
Road. O’Malley met the Zeekendorf bid. 
With Rickey’s 25% now advied to his 
own 25%. and with an option to buy 
1%. of Mrs. Smith's stock, O'Malley as- 
sumed control of the Brooklyn club and 
became president in a smiling ceremo- 
ny that failed to mask the acrimonious 
maneuvering. 

“I wrote two checks,'’ O’Malley said. 
“One for a million, and one for S50.(K)0. 
The S50.000 check came back endorsed 
by Rickey to Zeekendorf. I lost the mon- 
ey. hut I had the satisfaction of showing 
it to Rickey. And 1 still have a photo- 
static copy." 

The memory rankles, and part of 
O'Malley's often outspoken resentment 
of Rickey was jealousy of the latter’s 
exalted place in baseball. ‘'Funny thing." 
O'Malley said. “After that deal all the 
writers who had been knocking Rickey 
turned against me." A CcUicly sensitive 
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Your profile reads "spirited" in Dobbs new color... Mayan. All the excitement of a 
south-ot-the-border adventure is captured in this new breed of color from Dobbs. Inspired by the splendor 
of the ancient tribes of Yucatan, Mayan brings a nev^ look to straw and a new spirit to men. Shown here in 
elegant Milan Straw, each escorted by a bold striped band. $13.95. Other fine Dobbs Straws from $6.95. 
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Old Thompson is wcd-in-thc-wood. It’s the only 
whiskey we know of that goes back into barrels after 
blending, to smooth out the taste. It takes extra time, 
but it's worth it. Added smoothness is what makes 
Old Thompson the Quiet Blend. And we've added 
smoothness without adding to its soft-spoken price. 


Old Thompson 
is the 

Quiet Blend I 
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man with a firm belief that newspapers 
“make" public opinion. O'Malley 
yearns quietly for recognition of the 
fact that he isn't all bad. By I957-5K. 
when a towering majority of the press 
in the Fast was excoriating O'Malley for 
the betrayal of Brooklyn and a vocifer- 
ous minority in the West was heaping 
maledictions on him for the attempted 
rape of Chave? Ravine, son Peter was a 
student at Penn and could read the pa- 
pers even better than he could when he 
was 10. 

“.It made us sore as hell," Peter said 
recently, “because Dad had told us the 
real story. 1 kept after him to get some- 
body to write something to set the rec- 
ord straight. But he said no. He said the 
new stadium would be built eventually 
and that it would be a monument that 
would speak for itself." 

(O'Malley weakened in this resolve at 
least once. During the 1957 season, the 
last in Brooklyn. The SalunUiy Evening 
Post decided it wanted a definitive story 
on the Dodger situation and asked for 
one from the late Tom Mcany, who had 
begun covering the Dodgers in the early 
1920s when O'.Malley was living in his 
native Bronx and rooting for a young 
Giant named Bill Terry. “1 opened all 
the correspondence files and gave him all 
the records." O'Malley says. “He wrote 
it and he got paid. But they didn't pub- 
lish it. 1 guess it wasn't sexy.'') 

Using the time-tested Tammany tech- 
niques so well know n to any New York 
lawyer who paid attention. O'Malley 
prevailed at length over his Los Angeles 
opposition, got his ravine and built his 
monument. No sports edifice in memory 
has show n such correspondence between 
the architect's visionary rendering and 
the fait accompli of the aerial photo- 
graphs, which is perhaps an evidence of 
O'Malley's perception as “a half-caste 
engineer." But when he stepped back to 
admire his work it became, alas, another 
extension of his image— it was O'Mal- 
ley's gold mine. O'Malley's “steal.” It 
was precisely the wrong kind of image 
fora man who likes, almost desperately, 
to be liked. Being liked and making big 
money in the jungle of free enterprise, 
baseball style, arc almost mutually ex- 
clusive, but O'Malley wanted both. He 


needs both. But the image is as mono- 
lithic as the monument. 

There he sits, behind his desk, the 
long cigar in the plastic holder poised 
like a dart. The tailored suit minimizes 
the considerable paunch. A gilded 1903 
silver dollar clasps the string tic just 
below his third chin. The thick brown 
hair, gray only near the cars, is combed 
straight back. Smooth, sleek. The eyes 
narrow only slightly behind the glasses, 
and the mouth makes a thin smile. He 
has aces wired and you have no pair 
showing. He purrs in a low register, like 
the last lion he shot in Bcchuanaland. 
He'd like to do business with you, really, 
but he diwsn't see how he could. Those 
damned taxes may make a Republican 
of him yet. But maybe we can work 
something out. 

When the King of the Jungle stands 
up to show you the door, he is a real 
Walter O'Malley — the one the New York 
pre.ss embellished if it did not invent. To 
anyone who grew up as a Dodger or 
Giant fan in New- York, the exodus hit 
with the ccmcnt-in-thc-stomach impact 
of the day when the lirst-gradc teacher 
decided it was time to put an end to that 
Santa Claus nonsense. For such villainy 
there had to be a villain. Horace Stone- 
ham had moved his Giants, who had 
had great dignity years before the Dodg- 
ers even became funny, but would you 
believe Horace Stoneham as a villain? 
O'Malley was from Central Casting. The 
Dodgers haven't bothered retiring uni- 
form numbers like 39 (Roy Campanclla) 
and I (Pee Wee Reese) and 42 (Jackie 
Robinson), because Angelenos think 
Zack Wheat is a cereal. But Angelenos 
dig Central Casting, and they bought the 
image, despite its madc-in-Ncw- York 
label. New York Cartoonist Willard 
Mullin put a beret and dark glasses on 
the image, and now he's our villain, 
baby. We stole iliai from New York. too. 

Transplanted 3.0(X) miles, the image 
has grown in direct proportion to O'Mal- 
ley's success. He can never have it both 
ways. Yet. undeniably, there is substance 
to the image, and O'Malley has helped 
to build it. If he does not keep a tight 
control on players' salaries as Rickey 
did — perhaps because Rickey did?— his 
rewards to auxiliary personnel are not 


lavish. “I am conservative only about 
money." O'Malley says, and that is sup- 
posed to be a bon mot. "I put it this 
way," said General Manager E, J. (Buz- 
zic) Bavasi when asked if he considered 
O'Malley generous. “He wants value re- 
ceived for his dollar." And value re- 
ceived does not necessarily mean an- 
other dollar, There was the lime in 
Briwklyn when a staff member, feeling 
his job had Ivccn well done, anticipated 
a raise from his modest stipend. “How 
old are you?" O'Malley asked, his arm 
around the man's shoulder as they 
looked out the window into Montague 
Street. "Forty-six," tlie staff member 
said. “There arc a lot of46-ycar-old men 
down there." O'Malley said, pointing 
to the street, “who would like to have 
your job." End of interview. 

□ Mallcy indisputably connives, ma- 
nipulates and tampers with truth — 
sometimes for pragmatic reasons and 
sometimes, it seems, just for the hell of 
it. Late on the night of Sunday, Oct. 6, 
1957. he sat at a table in the Schroeder 
Hotel in Milwaukee, having an informal, 
off-the-record discussion with newspa- 
permen he had known in New York. 
O'Malley kept saying “if" about the 
move to l.os Angeles until one reporter 
said: “Let's face it. Waiter. You arc 
going to move." 

"Don't bet on it, boys," O'Malley said 
solemnly. “Don't bet on it." On the 
morning of Tuesday. Oct. 8. an off day 
for travel during the World Series, when 
the newspapers were hurting for ma- 
terial. it was announced officially that 
the Dodgers were moving. The boys 
were left to believe that O'Malley's mul- 
limillion-dollar decision to change the 
baseball map had been made in less than 
36 hours. They knew him better than 
that, but they're still trying to figure out 
why he gratuitously misled them. 

“I think he’s like my father," said 
Vin Scully, the world's best left-handed 
baseball announcer. Scully, who has 
the same New York-lrish background 
as O'Malley and who has been with the 
team since Walter took charge in 1950, 
reads people pretty well, so maybe by 
now he has a clue to the conipulsive 
deviousness. “I think he'd be very happy 
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Quaker 
State 
your car 
to keep it 
running 
young 


Quaker Side Motor Oii — 
made only from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grode Crude 
Oil — Is your best engine life 
preserver. Ask for ir by nome. 
Avoiloble most everywhere. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION. OH CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 



Now, enjoy beautiful FM 
music wherever you go 


These handsome Magnavox portables 
are so compact they fit easily into purse 
or pocket— so powerfuK they bring you 
room-filling, noise-free FM sound (AM, 
too) practically anywhere you go! New 
solid-state FM/AM table and clock ra- 
dios. too— far more reliable than tube 
sets: give you “instant sound.” 

the m ft g n 1 1 1 c e n t 

a a navox 

2rOP«'li Av0., Nsw Vof* 17, N Y, 
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'U Maker’s 
^ -^Mark 

§ WHISKY 



Made tram an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 


90 prfQf • Slir HiH OntsUmf Ct , Slit Hill film, lenlle. Ky 


if \ou'd give him a long piece of string, 
all tangled up in knots, so he could 
have fun untangling it. There arc some 
people who base to have a problem to 
solve, even when there isn't one." 

“^'es. there arc still problems." O'Mal- 
ley said happily. Me vvas sitting in his 
Vero Heacli oHice, under a framed mon- 
tage of I..A. newspaper stones celebrat- 
ing the opening of Dodger Stadium in 
l%2. One of them, by Columnist George 
T. Davis, carried this headline; o'.mai.- 

IIV SURVIVII) ItKK'KIIAtS. NOW I'l.VL- 

i>ns AKt; I'i oKoiR. There is a similar 
verdict, by Columnist Jim Murray, on 
the wall of liis suite, and O'Malley says 
he hasn't read them, wltieh i.s the kind 
of thing he says. It is quite possible they 
were ntatied aitd framed bs sialT mem- 
bers. since flattery has gotten sonie peo- 
ple somewhere in O'Malley's organiza- 
tion. But he hasn't read them? Don't 
bet on it. boys. 

■'We have one big problem in l.os An- 
geles." O'Malley '^aid. "The taxes are 
SSOO.OOO. You know what they were in 
Brooklyn? They wore SlX.OOO. We have 
to find something lo keep the stadium 
busy outside bascLvall season. Wc'vc 
been thinking of making it an ice-skat- 
ing rink." 

All right. Obviously there aren't 
enough rodeos to go around. And the 
Dodgers arc losing their prime tenant 
this year when Gene Autry's Angels 
move to Anaheim, How about pro foot- 
ball? "We don't want it." O'Malley said. 
"F'irst of all. it would be a new franchise, 
and that means a bad team. Besides, you 
have to be careful about who gels into 
the management around here, I've al- 
ready spent five years trying to teach 
baseball to a singing cowboy. I'm 
damned if I want lo spend five more 
teaching football to some comedian." 

There is the Hollywood problem. Last 
month O'Malley politely declined a pre- 
sumably serious offer from Jerry Lewis 
to mediate the contractual stalemate 
with Sandy Koufax and Don Drysdale. 
One of the things that had bothered him 
most about the holdout had been the 
introduction of an "agent." From the 
top to the bottom of the Dodger organ- 
ization. the personnel who came west 
with the club have ticen changed to some 
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extent by their propinquity to the Sun- 
set Strip. (Except Bavast; even if they 
plant Buz^ie in Forest Lawn someday, 
there will be some corner of a foreign 
field that is forever New York.) Walter 
O'Malley seems to have been less affect- 
ed than any of them. 

•‘Sure. Waller has had Jessel and Dan- 
ny Kaye and all those people around 
him." says a man who has tried life on 
both coasts. "You can't get away from 
that. But his only real friend in Holly- 
wood is Producer Mervyn I eRoy. and 
he knew him before. He disesn't take 
those other people seriously.” 

O'Malley doesn't take himself too se- 
riously. once he comes from behind the 
desk. A man who can shoot very bad 
golf and not get angry about it can't be 
all bad. Neither can a man who can 
laugh at himself, If you ask him. Walter 
can tell you hair-raising stories about 
shooting polar bear, lion and elk. But 
this is the one he tells without being 
asked: 

"We were luinting lion in Bechiiana- 
land. I got down from the truck to take 
the first shot, and the lion went down. 
When I started back to the truck, puffed 
up like a pouter pigeon, they were all 
yelling at me. I figured it was a gag until 
I turned around. The lion was up, and 
he was coming after me. I jumped to 
the truck, reloaded and fired. And I shot 
the radiator cap off the truck." 

A mong the trophies in O'Malley's of- 
I lice is a rusty radiator cap. mounted 
on a wooden shield. It is a present from 
his daughter, Terry, the mother of his six 
grandchildren. There was a limerick that 
came with it. which Terry can't remember 
except that it began, "There once was a 
hunter named Pop. " 

"She went to a secondhand-car deal- 
er." O'-Malley says, "and asked for an 
old radiator cap. The guy said; 'Why 
don't you buy a new one'.' It's only 65v.' 
She said she had to have an old one. 
‘Look, lady.' the guy said. ‘I'll give you 
u new' one. You go home with an old 
one, your husband will kill you.’ " 

This is the other W'alter O'Malley, 
and he is just as real as the image. In 
baggy old pants and golf cap. he careens 
around the Dodgcrlown reservation at 
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And his clothes 
look worried too 



There's absolutely no need to look as 
though you’ve come straight from un- 
armed combat. Switch to Koratron^ 
pants and shirts and raincoats — even 
lies. Koratron clothes can be sal in, 
traveled in. relied upon to shed 
wear wrinkles and regain 
their good looks minutes 
after being crumpled. When 
you see the Koratron name 
as well as the maker's brand, 


you’re looking at something that will 
always look magnificently pressed — 
without any ironing at all. Koratron 
clothes should be machine washed, 
tumbled dried, and never ironed or 
pressed. Koratron clothes are 
specially made by a patented 
process that really works; so 
they do, too. And there arc 
Koratron clothes for men, 
women, and children. 


KORATRON 


Koratron Company. Inc- San Francisco. New York. Los Angeles. 


tl966. Koratron Company. 
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SMELLS GREAT! 


KINGS MEN ..luMy and full bodied with a hint of .^pire. 
A»-rKH 8HAVC. ('OUICM';, HKK-KOMTHK' 1.25 

THISTLE & PlAtD .. .Slirriiiy and x/iirilcd u/i the Seoltixh 
Kiijhlandx with a hefty whiif of heather. i-'-u 

IMPERIAL GOLD . . . magnificently male with the bold 
gavayery of the fru-gaders. ajtkh khavk 2.:i 0, counisE 2 ,t:. 


KINGS 

mn- 



Balanced Design! 

This delicate balancing across the face of a 
Power Blit iron, is dramatic proof of the precision 
With which all Power Bill irons are made That's 
why you can hit a ? iron like an 8 iron— they all 
swing exactly alike' Play every club equally well 
— play Power-Bilts. See them at your golf 
professional’s. 


Hilien'ch & Bradsb/ Co., Louisville, Ky 


Power a, fit ore 
f/igineered To 
Perform Beller' 


Power-Bilt 

Golf Clubs 



PANTSPARKAS 


WH-T TltSt y POWf BA 

i^Chamberlayne SE. 

CO-EO. m KACK «AV, bOStON. 

CAt 1192 a.VtAD moeRAMS: 


• IBM DATA PROCESSING UIB 
Dormitories • Social/Recreational Activities 



HOW MANY TO GO? 


Nil lll•l-li ti* worry .•ilioiil ttuit : \M‘'II Irt yon 
know wi'll in mtvinnc. IGil wtii n it i> tiiin- 
to ri'iii'w your sufiMTiption. lion't tor;'i-t 
thill till- loinccr it rHn>. thr more you siive. 


V'ero Hench in his gas-operated golf cart, 
stopping here and tliere to put a slake in 
the ground. Tliere, in a short time, the 
l\vo-nian. diesel-operated excaiator will 
dig a hole, and tomorrow a labor crew 
w ill plant one of the 436 Navajo willows 
O'Mallcv just received from a friend in 
New Mexico. Such mechanistic horticul- 
ture is a poor snbsiitiiic for the green- 
house behind the modest homo in Amitv- 
ville on Long Island, where he grew or- 
chids in the ha lev on davs before the nion- 
e\ got big. Hui imprisoned inside every 
successful man is the kind of man he'd like 
to ho if he had the time, or if he didn't 
have to send the kids to college, or if he 
didn't have to prove something to him- 
self. 

There is a VvaUcr ()-\1aUcy who has 
entertained rovalls and who pulls a six- 
iron shot 40 degrees olT line and pro- 
nounecsthe w ind a bast id. the pronuneia- 
mento being issued in accents that would 
bo ealled pure Hrooklvn hv one who 
didn’t rccogni/c a perfect blend of Hronx 
and Queens intonations with a sprin- 
kling of I ong Island on top. This is the 
O'Mallcv who cheats at golf, arrantlv. 
.\nvhodv can make a 7 of an S and get 
awav with it. hut arriving at a par-5 
green in 4 and saving vou got there in 
.T is big-league. And when vou can act 
as if the other |>eoplc m the foursome 
believe it. that is savoir faire. 

O'Mallcv is alst) skilled at prestige 
cheating, the kind that has nothing to 
do w ith tlie score, I herc was this dav he 
came to the 143-vard hole and said he 
was going to use a seven-iron. Cau- 
tioned about the opposing wind, he re- 
luctaiitlv look a six-iron. He hit it on a 
true line, and it slopped and sat up like 
a chipmunk. 10 feel past the pin. “ loo 
nuich cUib." O'Mallev growled. Havasi 
and I reseo Thompson, a Dodger vice- 
president. broke up. 

So he's a cheat. But the same O'Malley 
will play good poker hands badly for an 
hour so that a big loser can win some of 
his money back without embarrassment. 
Me will lake a ration of gull' from a 
drunken reporter and act as if it never 
happened when one phone call could 
take the man off his hack forever. 

O'Malley doesn't always lean over 
backward. Two years ago, when his son 
ronimued 



Take a good close look at all the services you 
can get only at a Full Service Bank 



Examine the assortment of services you get only 
at a Full Service Bank. Checking accounts and 
savings accounts, of course. But all kinds of 


loans as well— education loans, vacation loans, 
farm loans; loans for almost any purpose. Not to 
mention safe deposit boxes, credit references, 
estate planning, trusts. And more. All collected 
and protected in one place— a Full Service Bank. 
No other kind of place can say the same. 


Furthermore, you just feel better 
in a bank. 


Day in, year out, you’re better off * 
in a Full Service Bank— where 
you get full service for your money. 




SEm7CE , 
BANK 


"The place where you keep your checking account." 






^Vitli a second car like this, who needs a first car? 


Some people apparently still believe station wagons have 
to look and drive like Nation wagons. We build ours to 
look and drive like Pontiacs. Which explains why that 
Bonneville down there looks as good as it does. Why the 
instrument panel is inlaid with walnut. And why electric 
clock, assist bar, front and rear seat belts (be sure to use 
them) and rich Morrokide upholstery come standard. (Yet 


it's still a station wagon. Flip down the second and third 
seats and 90 cubic feet of carpeted cargo space stares 
back at you. Huge.) You're after something that has to do 
everything from look sleek to haul a team of kids? See your 
Pontiac dealer. His station wagons don't look, feel or drive 
like station wagons. They just act like them. 


WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC/'66 



O’MALLEY ivniinlifd 

\\;is innniiginj; the Vero Beach camp, 
Walter went to o'cUick Mass and re- 
turned for breakfast at 10. when the 
kitchen closed, in accordance v>iih an 
O'Malles edict. 'He raised hell." Beter 
says. "I told him. ‘Relax. >'oiJ oun the 
place.’ ” W'allcr stalked olf. announcing 
to the winds that it was a liell of a way 
to run a training camp. His wife Kay 
subdued Iter mixed feelingsand followed 

A nd now to Vin Scullx for a xignetic 
,i<i show what kind of w(*man Kay 
() "Mallex is. ■'Scene at Dodgcrlown: 20- 
year-old rookie in dirty baseball uniform 
knt'cks on c'o 'r in barracks and lady 
answers, 'No t.iwels.’ hesays. I ady scur- 
ries around until she linds him towels. 
Is this lady the maid? No. she’s the wife 
of the owner of the ball club." 

And Terry’s a sweet kid. too. But be- 
fore this deteriorates into an episode of 
f-ii/lifi- \ let’s get back to the 

"charming rogue." as the most disgrun- 
tled i>f O’Malley’s former enipU*yees 
still culls him. Let’s see the cynical way 
he operated \xhcn he wanted to build a 
new stadium on top of the I ong Island 
Rail Road Station in the heart of down- 
town Brooklyn. There was a wild idea. 
It was almost us wild as the notion of 
putting a new Madison Square Ciarden 
on top of Benitsshania Station in Man- 
hallan. as they're doing right now, ,M- 
nmst as nutty as that domed stadium 
O’Malley patented hack in thelate HMOs. 
■'Oh. gi\e me a home with a BIcxiglas 
dome." somebody caroled at a New 
\ork Baseball Writers dinner, and they 
laiigheil and laughed. 

O’Malley got as far as this with that 
era/y scheme to take oxer Brooklyn's 
main crossroads; "Boh Wagner, the 
mayor, put i>ur three friends on the com- 
mission: a .lew. a Calliolie and a Brotes- 
tant; two f>emocrais aiul a Republican. 
That was the sxay you did things in New 
N ork." 

That was the way you did things in 
New ^ ork. but sometimes you made a 
mistake. W agner couldn’t gel it through 
the Board of F siimatc. I here were other 
mistakes. Like when Rickey departed for 
Bittsburgh and took most of the Rickey 
menwith him. Ifyou worked for Rickey 
you were a Rickey man. largely because 
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Whatever Shapely Shirt 
you’re in 


you’re“inr 


Run away to sea with an ail-girl crew, wearing a Madraplaid sport shirt of lOO'ir 
Colton. Henley collar and shaped, taped bottom. About S4. I-'or dress-up vou 
change to a buttondown collar. Competition Stripe of lOO^t Cotton in navy, 
burgundy, yellow or light blue. Shapely’s wide-shouldcrs-wasp-waisl fit rates a 
21 -gun salute. About $5. At all “in" stores. Mack Shirt Corp.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

UNIVIRSIT'I CLUB Vj TAPIRLDTO » T 



ENTERTAINING TONIGHT? 


W 

Lei George do if- 
Roijallg! 

KING GEORGE IV, that Is- 
One of the world’s top 12 Scotches 
and very remarkably priced. 

KING GEORGE IV SCOTCH 


AFLOAT OR ASHORE. . . THE ALL-PURPOSE BOAT SHOE 


DECKS-rCambridgr 

CAMBRIDGC RUBBCR CO . CAMBMDCE, MASS. Um 


O’MALLEY foniinufd 

if you vvcren’i a Rickey man you couldn't 
work for Rickey. Bui there was the re- 
markable coincidence tliai most of the 
people who followed Rickey were Prot- 
estants. and most of those who remained 
were Roman Catholics. A very large Ma- 
son called upon O'Malley and pointed 
out that Catholics alone would not do 
in Brooklyn. “You have to hire a Jew," 
he said. 

"1 have just the man." O'Malley told 
him. Lee Scott, a sptirtswritcr with dark 
hair and a pencil-thin mustache, had 
Just had the Brmiklyn Citizen shot out 
from under him. O'Malley proposed to 
hire him as road secretary for the Dodg- 
ers. which he still is. “1 didn't hire him 
because he was Jewish." O'Malley says, 
“but ! was sure he was. I assumed he 
had changed his name from Feinbcrg or 
something. 

“We hired him. and a few days later 
it was Ash Wednesday. So who showed 
up in the office with the biggest smudge 
of ashes on his forehead'.’ Scotty. Me had 
changed his name, all right. From Scot- 
tio." 

O'Malley the Hunter has killed polar 
bear from an ice-breaking tug. miles 
north of Svalbard Island, many miles 
north of Norway. Me has shot a record 
50-inch sable from u Land-Rover in 
Bechuanaland. He has hunted guinea 
hen (and broken an ankle in the proc- 
ess) near Camagiiey. Cuba. And if he 
and the sports at NBC -TV ever gel to- 
gether on a date, he's going to complete 
his collection by getting a tiger from 
aboard an elephant in India, in living 
color. But the most significant safari of 
O'Malley's 62 years was an expedition 
into the interior of Los Angeles by taxi- 
cab in the winter of 1 956 57. They sought 
a rare species called Chavez Ravine, and 
they had to go without a native guide. 

In l.os Angeles the politicians and 
journalists still claw each other's eyes 
out o\er who did how much to lure the 
Dodgers from Brooklyn. That can he 
settled right here. “On the way through 
L.A. on our trip to Japan after the 1956 
World Series," O'Malley says. "Vince 
Flaherty, the columnist, showed me this 
piece of property. When wc got back I 
wanted to take a better look at it." So 
he assembled a party of Captain Fmil 
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Pracger. an architect-engineer; the late 
Bud Holman of Eastern Airlines (a di- 
rector but never a sti>ckholder of the 
Dodgers); and his daughter. Terry. 

Captain Praeger had conceived the 
idea (and proved it on a small scale in 
Holman Stadium. Vero Beach) that a 
ball park can "lean" against a wall of 
earth, obviating the necessiiv of an ex- 
pensive mess of structural steel, so he was 
essential to the safari. Bud and Terry 
were camounage. 

"We had already decided to buy a 
Convair 440. ' O'Malley says. "Going 
out to l.os .Angeles to see it just gave us 
an excuse to look at the property. But 
we couldn't find the damned place, and 
we couldn't ask anybody because you 
know what would have happened." 

(Something like what happened later, 
in September 1957. when Nelson Rocke- 
feller. not yet Ciovernor of New York, 
came tardily and ostentatiously to the 
rescue w ith an offer to help the Dodgers 
finance purchase of the downtown 
Brooklyn property. The prices skyrock- 
eted. The matter might have been han- 
dled more discreetly and the Dodgers 
might have stayed in Brooklyn had 
O'Malley not been stalking elk near Raw- 
lins. Wyo.. thereafter known as The 
Crossroads of the World. In Rawlins he 
lust happened to bump into Harold C. 
McClellan, the former .Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who was negotiating 
I os Angeles' end of the deal, and that's 
the sort of thing Walter O'Malley ex- 
pects you tt) believe.) 

With the help of a map from a gas 
station. O'Malley tinally found Chavc/ 
Ravine. While Captain Praeger was esti- 
mating that seven million tons of earth 
would have to be shoved around. O'Mal- 
ley stood like Balboa surveying the Pa- 
cilic Ocean and beheld an island para- 
dise: a body of parking spaces completely 
surrounded by freeways- That was the 
beginning of the end of the Brooklyn 
Dt'dgers. 

But it was only the beginning of the 
end. O'Malley had scorned Hushing 
Meadow, the Shea Stadium site ("I was 
wrong as hell abtiut that." he says now ), 
but he would have stayed if they'd given 
him the property he wanted in Brooklyn. 
Norris Poulson, mayor of I os Angeles 

(“lUinuKl 
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This Hartford Agent 
brought the best medicine 
in the world. 


After an elderly client was hospiialircd following a (ire in her home, 
an insurance woman plucked the family jewelry from foot-high debris. 
Then she traveled 240 miles to have the gems restored. And 
presented them to a surprised and grateful client. The case may ' 
be a bit unusual, hut not the attitude. 

Your Hanford Agent does more than he-or she-rcally has lo do. 



Insurance by 2| 

THE HARTFORD 


m Hunoro insmwce c*ou*. hmifmo. com HunoitD nn issuiunu company • nuirroito tcciDCNr ud inotiuirY coupurr • HAaircHto in 
«SU«ANC£ COMPANY . CIIISW INSWAHCC COMPANY V NfWItItStT • NtWVOH* UNOKMUIUIS WSlKANCt COWANY • WIN CIH UK INSOIUNCE COMPANY 


Win a new 
Cortina-Lotus! 



Co'lox-Leivt Jim Car^^'t partonal car 
Winner ol over 300 raeea md raii-e;. 


Enter Botany 500— 
Indianapolis 500 contest 

Your choice of a brand new 
1966 Cortina-Lotus 

Guess the winner's 
averase speed 

Nothins to buy- 
nothing to write 

Free entry blanks 
available at any of the 
fine stores listed here 
or any store carrying the 
Botany 500 line 


VOID IN STATES WHERE PROHIBITED BY LAW. 


ILL INOIS 

Alton 

Barlett’s 

Belleville 

union Clothing Co. 
Chicago 

Maurice L. Rothschild 
East St. Louis 
union Clothing Co. 
Edwardsville 
imber's Mens 
Rockford 
Bernhardt's 


INDIANA 

Huntington 

D. Marx i Sons 

Loganiport 

Greensfelder 

New Castle 

Mens Town 

Terre Haute 

Wolfs of Terre Haute 

Terre Haute 

Meis Bros. 

Washington 

The Bell 


IOWA 

Ames 

Berck's 

Boone 

H- H. Kruse Clothing 
Davenport 
Syndicate Hub 
R. Madison 
B. B. Hesse 
Mason City 
Gildner Bros. 


KANSAS 
Abilene 
Howard Keel 
Independence 
Krueger & Rouse 
Junction City 
Deb's Clothing 
Kansas City 
The Leader 
Lawrence 
Weaver's Mens 
Leavenworth 
Alster's 
Manhattan 
Stevenson's 
Osawatomie 
Mike Schwartz 
Prairie Village 
Jones Store 
Salina 
Stevenson's 

Topeka 

Ray Beer’s 

Topeka 

Crosby 

Wichita 

henry's 


MICHIGAN 
Grosse Pointe 
S. Stein & Co. 
Kalamazoo 
Varsity Shop 


MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea 
Gildner Bros. 
Alexandria 
Bob's Clothing Shop 
Austin 

Gildner Bros. 


Cloquet 

Johnson 

Duluth 

McGregor & Soderstrom 

Owatonna 

Gildner Bros. 

Stillwater 

Koliiner's 

Worthington 

Bishop’s 

MISSOURI 
Jennings 
Aronson's Mens 
Joplin 
Newman's 
Kansas City 
Emery Bird Thayer 
Kansas City 
President Shop 
Kartsas City 
indin's Mens Wear 
Kansas City 
Jones Store 
Lees Summit 
Browning Bros. 
Maplewood 
Herman's Toggery 
Raytown 
Dando's Mens 
Sedalia 
Russell Bros. 

St. Louis 

Broadstreet's 

Springfield 

Barth Clothing, Inc. 

Warrensburg 

Russell Bros. 

NEBRASKA 
Grand Island 
Brandeis Wollbach's 
Lincoln 
Gold & Co. 

OHIO 

Athens 

Robert's Mens 
Bellaire 

I. H. Mendelson 

Canton 

Mr. Ted 

Cleveland 

TheHigbee Co. 

Columbus 

F & R Lazarus 

East Cleveland 

6. Kennedy 

Euclid 

Gornick's 

Mansfield 

Goldsmith's 

Marietta 

Robert's 

Middletown 

Worthmore Clothing 

Portsmouth 

Marting's 

Steubenville 

Meyer 4 Slone 

Toledo 

B & R Baker 

WISCONSIN 
Ashland 
Stern & Field 
Lake Geneva 
Bailey’s 
Milwaukee 

Schmitt Orlow Stumpf 
Racine 
Jacobson's 
Racine 

John Jorgensen 



Fortrel; for the good life. 



the sood-looking suit. ..that’s seared to performance 


‘BOTANY’ 500, n troduces a new breed of worsted in a suit that looks sood ar^d stays 
that way The Fortrel m the fabric keeps it as calm and unruffled as Jim Clark on a straightaway. 
Tailored in a luxurious lightweight fabr ic of Fortrel polyester and worsted wool. In a full range 
of sizes and a wide variety of patterns and shades. About $65. At fme stores shown on 
the opposite page. c •>- - Fo't'ri* is » oi Tiisf' ndu'.'' 


e. 


ELANESE 


Fortrel 




When you’re out of Schlitz, 
you’re out of beer.” 


This is the most carefully brewed beer in the world. 
From the first golden grain of barley to the 
last gentle kiss of the hops, it takes 1,174 
careful steps to create the taste of Schlitz: 
real gusto in the great light beer. 



The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 


O’MALLEY .,..,murd 

iit ihe time, so deposes, and Norrie is 
too uncomplicated to fahricate such a 
tale. In a sills ceremony in San J rancisco 
bcl'orc the lirst hig-leapue game eser 
played on the West Coast. Poulson hit 
San f rancisco Mayor George C'hristo- 
pher's pilch about lour feel and ran to 
third base. When they reserscd roles for 
the opener in 1 os Angeles. Christopher 
hit Poulson's delivery about as far. Hut 
he ran to first, prosing again that San 
I ranciscans are sophisticated. 

■■Sophisticated" is O'Malley's favorite 
positive word; for the negative he likes 
"naughty." In ilie I9.^()s. doing well by 
mopping up after busted mortgage com- 
panies. he ran a "pretty sophisticated" 
law firm, To Hronv Borough President 
James l.yons. in whose purlieu the >’an- 
kees play, it would have been "naughty" 
for the city to help the Hodgers build a 
new stadium. It was also naughty for 
O'Malley's grandfather to help organize 
the first mailmen's union, and for this 
he was exiled to San 1 raiicisco. Hut you 
can't take the Brooklyn out of the boy; 
he returned. 

O'Malley has one particularly naughty 
habit. Whether he is inviting you to play 
nine holes or asking 50 guests to hop on 
the [>odgers' I lectra for an afternoon of 
frolic in Nassau, he wants people to come 
out and play with him. But the elfin 
spirit IS never completely divorced from 
the steel-trap mind, and he wants to win 
when he plays. To make sure he w ins. he 
always has a little edge going for him. .Al 
C'ampanis. the Dodgers' superscoul. is 
one vif O'Malley's favorite pigeons. 

□ n the way to Japan. O'Malley told 
i ampanis about the cormorants, 
the birds Orientals use to do their fish- 
ing. I'hey put a ring around their necks, 
sec. but when they've caught 10 tish you 
have to take the ring olf and let them eat 
one or they'll go on strike. Not only 
that, but the cormorants go into the wa- 
ter in a sort of batting order, and if any- 
one goes <nit of turn they go on strike. 
No. I'm telling you the truth, ( ampanis 
put his money where his doubt was and 
it cost him lO.tXKl yen (S-S al the time). 

Then there was the way the Japanese 
tenderize beef : heforv the slaughter. They 
massage the steers, sometimes heal them 
'••mnnued 
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Raintair doesn’t promise to 

make you look like a Wall Street wizard. 

But it is good looking and it keeps you dry and warm. 
Want to get rich quick? 

Marry a millionaire’s daughter. 
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with bamboo slicks, for several days be- 
fore they kill them. “Darnedest thing 
you ever saw." Scully recalls. “On the 
train to Sendai, or someplace, 1 looked 
out the window and there were these 
two women, massaging a cow." And 
across the aisle tlwrc was Campanis, dig- 
ging for another 10.000 yen. 

But when Campanis got back to L.A. 
he siih had one bci going for him. There 
sure as hell wasn't any such thing as 
square bamboo, and O'Malley hadn't 
been able to show' him any in Japan. 
That's one 1 win. Campanis thought as 
he attacked his dinner in a Polynesian 
restaurant on Wiishirc Boulevard. Then 
a strangeawarencsscamc over Campanis. 
He was dining in the midst of a veritable 
jungle of square bamboo. Yes. sir. the 
waiter said. When the bamboo shoot is 
tiny they pul this square metal tube over 
it. so when it grows — 10.000 more yen. 

“He has all those obscure facts in his 
head." Campanis says, “and he tells you 
he'll bet either way. But if you guess the 
right way the bet is off. He also comes 
up with some phony ones, so you can 
never be sure. 

“But 1 got my money back. Ho bet 
me there'd be a woman in organized 
baseball within two years. He knew 
about that West German broad some- 
body was going to sign. Somebody did, 
but the commissioner disallowed it. I 
won SlOO on that one, so I'm ahead." 
Who says O'Malley runs baseball? 

If he did, there would have been no 
expansion. He was in favor of the Con- 
tinental League, for the simple reason 
that he believed it was doomed to fail- 
ure. He is in favor of a “sophisticated" 
players' union for the same reason. 

“The only way you could expand 
now." O'Malley says, “would be fo form 
a third eight-team league. In the lirst 
place there isn't enough talent for 20 
teams right now. And who'd want to get 
out of this league? You'd lose dates with 
us. the Ciianis. the Mels- all the new 
ball parks. They put me on the expan- 
sion committee— thii’s one of the most 
effective ways to still the opposition 
voice - and 1 wanted a provision that the 
new teams would be the ones to spin off 
if there ever was a third league. But they 
voted me down." 
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O'Malley believes the players are 
wasting their time flirting with unionism. 
"That would be fine if they ail agreed to 
take the same money." he says. “But 
they'd be better off if they'd send their 
man to Washington to talk about taxes. 
Everything these days is taxes and de- 
preciation. A man doesn't necessarily 
sell a ball club to CBS because he wants 
to. Vic might do it because he's afraid of 
the evaluation they'd put on it if he died. 

“The players ought to be in Washing- 
ton. telling Congressmen that their bod- 
ies are Just as depreciable as an oil well. 
If you can write off an oil well at 27Vi^- 
a year, the players ought to get some 
consideration." 

Out on Field 1. behind the dreary old 
Dodgertown barracks. Albuquerque 
Manager Bob Kennedy was lecturing a 
group of would-bc ballplayers on phys- 
ical fitness. "You're a corporation.” said 
Kennedy, who lasted 18 years in the 
bigs with minimal abilities. “You're the 
only asset you have. You have to take 
care of yourself." 

O'Malley has come to feel that way 
about himself. He concedes after some 
prodding that he is "influential" in the 
affairs of baseball, but he argues that it 
is not his relative strength but his rela- 
tive vulnerability that makes him so. 
"Among the owners we have the biggest 
lumberman in the country." he says, 
“the biggest brewer, the biggest chewing- 
gum manufacturer, one of the biggest 
real-estate men. If something goes 
wrong witlt the game and the bottom 
drops out. they still have their lumber 
and their gum. I'd lose the whole ball 
of wax, at age 62. My investment is in 
baseball, and I have more in it than any 
man ever had. I have to pay attention. 

“Besides." O'Malley says, "they are 
extremely busy men and it's hard to get 
them to work on committees. I'm on so 
many of them because I'm available. 
And because I'm willing. In any organi- 
zation there arc a few guys who do most 
of the work. In baseball, I'm one of 
them." 

It is difficult to imagine the bottom 
dropping out of O'Malley's operation. 
There is an annual subscription of 15.- 
000 to 1 6,000 season-ticket holders, most 
of them at S265 a copy, assuring him of 
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Get your free book at one of 
these Spalding dealers. 


SirminBhi 


(While supply lasts.) 

ALABAMA 

Fred Sington Sporting Goods 


Oakland 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles . 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Santa Monica 


CALIFORNIA 

. -Sequoia Swim & Tennis Club 
. ... Abe Rose Sporting Goods 
... Broadway Stores 
. . Fedco Stores 

.... Smiths Sporting Goods 
United Sorting Goods 

. . Bill Thompson 

Tex's Sporting Goods 
COLORADO 

May 0 & F Company 
FLORIDA 

Globe Distributors Inc. 

. . Broward Sports Shop 

Leeds Distributors Inc. 

Hillsboro Club 
Buddys Hardware Company 
Sports Town of W. Palm Boh. 
GEORGIA 

. . .Athens Sporting Goods 
Athletic Equipment Co- 
Everette Roach Sporting Goods 
Reeder-McGaughey. Inc. 
Georgia Sporting Goods 
Art Mickler Sporting Goods 

r.,^, , , , .The Sportsman 

Rome Owens Hardware Company 

HAWAII 

Honolulu Hawaii Pan Pacific Company 

IDAHO 

Boise Idaho Sporting Goods 

Sib Klefiner Athletic Supply 


Ft. Lauderdale . 
Orlando 

Pompano Beach 


Athens 
Atlanta . 
Atlanta . 
Atlanta 
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Chicafo . . 
Elmhurst 


ILLINOIS 

Mages Sporting Goods 

Buds Sport Shop 

. . Klein's Sporting Goods 
. . Mages Sporting Goods 
E. J. Korvette inc. 


Melrose Park . 
Morton Grove 
North Riverside 
Oak Lawn 
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Wilmette 
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Huichinsi 
Wichita . 
Wichita 


. Mages Sporting Goods 
E- J. Korvette IrK. 
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Wilmette Bicycle & Sptg. Gds. 
INDIANA 

Mages Sporting Goods 
IOWA 

Hopkins Sporting Goods 
KANSAS 

Gibson Products Co. 

Davids 

Twin Lakes Sporting Goods 
LOUISIANA 

Charles Dial 
Professional Sport Shop Inc. 
MICHIGAN 

The Varsity Shop 
... . J, L. Hudson Co. 

- E. J. Korvette Inc. 
. Allsports Equipment Co. 

E- J. Korvette Inc. 

E. J. Korvette Inc. 

MISSOURI 

St. Louis Central Hardware 

SI. Louis ... .£. J. Korvette Inc. 

NEBRASKA 

Kearney Klones Sporting Goods 

Omaha . . Hauff Sporting Goods 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Fargo Emery-Johnson 

OREGON 

Eugene . . Univ. of Oregon Cooperative Store 
TEXAS 

Amarillo Skag^'s Drug 

San Antonio ... 

WASHINbTOhf 

Seattle . Athletic Supply Company 

Seattle The Bon Marche 

Seattle .... . ... Frederick 4 Nelson 

Seattle University Book Store 

Bill Hatch Sporting Goods 
WISCONSIN 


Birmingham 
Detroit . . . 
Detroit .... 
Flint . . 
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Roseville . . . 
South Gate 


Cullum 4 Boren 
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Brookfield 
Milwaukee . 
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Oshkosh 
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The Brook Club 
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"It's open season on us tennis balls. 

Now anyone who buys a Spalding championship racket 
gets a copy of "Tennis" by Poncho Gonzales, 

Free. 

Poncho gives you an inside look at grips, serves, 
drives, lobs, every shot in the book. 

For the whole story, see any Spalding dealer 
listed on the opposite page. 

Tell him a tough tennis ball sent you." 
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Spalding gives you the professionol edge. 
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Now! Zenith brings 
you a solid state 
FM/AM table radio 
with 1000 milliwatts 
of power ! 


IhiN beautifully slylcd new 7x:nith solid stale 
FM AM table radio has 1000 milliwalts of iin- 
distorted power output. Gives you magnifieeni 
tone quality, longer life. Plays instantly. Drift- 
free FM-AFC. Modern, ultra-slim styling; just 
4-7.- 32" deep, fits any shelf or nightstand. Rich 
grained Walnut color. Thi- A Morin. Model N«90 
at your Zenith dealer's now. 
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NI6WAM MILLS. INC.. SktliOTEan 

In Canada Hanson Mills Lid.. Prov. of Quebec 
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She can't come to you tor the 
truth, hut you can reach her. 


There are 82 million people like 
her living in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 

And more of them are listening to 
Radio Free Europe than ever before. 

The truth is getting through — up to 
19 hours every day. 

And a great many people have a 
great many more reasons to go on 
living. 

The Iron Curtain isn't soundproof, 

Olve to Radio Free Eurone 
BOM 1086 . Ml. Vernon. M.Y. 


about S4 million in receipts before Mau- 
ry Wills ever carries u lineup card to 
home plate. When the Dodgers won 
their last pennant in Rrooklsn in 1956, 
they aseraged 15.'76l customers a game. 

Some of the season-ticket holders are 
also Stadium Club niembers. which 
makes them eligible for the Safari 
Ciroup. The liflh annual week-long pil- 
grimage to Vero Ueach attracted 4S this 
spring, at terms that would make Cook's 
blush: S3(X) for the round trip on the 
Dodger plane and you find your own 
lodgings, but the golf and the boo/e are 
on the house and you gel to attend 
O'Malley's St. Patrick's Day party 
(which was shifted to March 16 this year 
because the I7ih didn't lit the IXidgcrs’ 
schedule). 

.And The Barbecue, a Lucullan esent 
that takes place at the Holman ranch, 
far out in the snake-and-gator biion- 
docks. The Barbecue was slow to swing 
this year because somebody asked 11- 
mcr. the drinking man's bartender, for 
n martini and there wasn't any \er- 
niouih. Bump Holman. Bud's son and 
the pilot of four sucecs.sivc Dodger 
planes, got in his car and took olVdow n 
the road. “Oh." a sweet thing lamented, 
"he isn't going all the way back to Vero 
Beach just for vermouth'.’" So. lady. 
He's just getting his car out from under 
the trees so he can use the telephone, 
rhe vermouth arrived in a few minutes 
by airplane. 

Meanwhile O’Malley put on a funny 
apron, grasped a tall Scotch and water 
and studied the mullet the girls were 
preparing. “Cireal food fish," he said. 
“.And you know, that's the only lish 
that has a gizzard. That's right.” 

And how. he was asked, did he happen 
to know u fact like ilial'.’ “Oh. I don't 
know," O'Malley said airily, “[ guess 
I just read it somewhere. But it's true, 
it really is. Vou could look it up." 

It might be a good idea for every body 
to look it up. You never can tell when 
you might be passing through Rawlins. 
Wyo.. The Crossroads of the World. 
Some guy dragging a dead elk might 
stop you and offer to bet y ou lO.tKX) yen 
on it cither way. Look it up. You're 
your own corporation and you've got 
to take care of yourself. END 
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BROMO. 


E. bROMO 
for fast relief of 

upset stomach, headache SUimachUpMl 
and their nervous tension 





invites you to enter 



THE JACK NICKLAUS-^<?>2^ 

MOODOd 

GOLF SWEEPSTAKES 


FIRST PRIZE 



Free trip for two to the "Grand Slam Tour” of Golf! 

Travel as a "V.I.P.” on TWA StarStream Jet to: 


THE MASTERS-IJ.S.G.A. OPEN- 
BRITISH OPEN-P.G.A. CHAMPIONSHIP 


You’ll attend the official functions, dinners, cocktail parties, 
etc. Meet the top celebrities in golfing circles, including 
Jack Nicklaus and other pros. Stay at the finest hotels: all- 
expense paid trip for two. Also get 2 Jack Nicklaus or Bar- 
bara Romack Celebrity Golf Sets. 


40 2nd PRIZES 
70-3rd PRIZES 
200 4II.PRIZES 
400 SidPRIZES 
800-6ihPRIZES 
2000-I.hPRIZES 


Complete Jack Nicklaus 
or Barbara Romack 
Celebrity Golf Sets. 

Set of Jack Nicklaus 
M-3 Gold Crown Woods. 
Iron and Wedge. 

Set of Jack Nicklaus 
M-3 Gold Crown Woods. 

Jack Nicklaus M-3 Gold 
Crown Wedge. 

Jack Nicklaus M-SGold 
Crown Putter. 

1 dozen Jack Nicklaus 
MX Golf Balls. 


2 
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Complete Regulations Covering 
Jack Nicklaus— MacGregor 
$100,000.00 Golf Sweepstakes 

Entries must be postmarked by July 29. 1966, and 
received by August 5. 1966. 

Each entry must be accompanied by an end flap from 
any regular size Bromo-Seltzer or a S'xS piece of pa- 
per on which you have drawn the words ’'Bromo-Seltzer." 

Winners wilt be selected In random drawings by the Spotts 
Corp.. an independent judging organization. Offer open to all persons 
in the U.S. except employees (and their families) of Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co. and its sweepstakes agents. 


4 Void in Florida, and wherever prohibited by law Missouri residents 
should disregard Rule ~2 when submitting their entries. 


ENTER NOW! ENTER OFTEN! 
3511 PRIZES. 3511 CHANCES TO WIN. 


Special Offer 

V 2 dozen Jack Nicklaus 
autographed MX Golf 
Balls $089 

only 

plus a B'omo Seltzer box top 



TO ENTER. AND OR GET GOLF BALLS. FILL OUT AND SEND TO. 
BROMO SELTZER. Box 8324. St Paul. Minn SS113 

□ Please enter me in the Jack Nicklaus-MacGregO' $100.000 00 
Golf Sweepstakes 

□ Please send set(s) of V; dozen Nicklaus MX Golf 

Balls. Enclosed is $2.89. payable to Bromo-Seltzer Goll Balls, 
and a Bromo-Seltzer box top for each set ordered 


Name ^ 
Address 


Bromo-Seltzer puts you back m action fast. 


f ity Z,p 

>*«uI^(4. letnvia. U*^ »r 0l>'«r. 6, 0'<«' »P ■*< 




eight new standard safety aids. Always check it before passing. 

Youth movement 


You can be a senior citizen, a 
person who’s perennially 39 or a 
teenager. As long as you’re the 
kind who gets a wallop out of fresh 
experiences, you’ve got all the 
makings of a Cor\'air enthusiast. 
For instance, you'll find the steering 
light and easy (no engine weight 


up front). You’ll find you track 
cleanly and surely even through 
mud and snow- (that’s your rear- 
engine traction at work). And 
you’ll find the ride solid and the 
cornering flat (that’s where the 
four-wheel independent 
suspension comes in). 


GM 



Does your car strike you as 
being a tittle stodgy these 
days? Maybe while it's been 
getting older you've 
been getting 
younger. Try a 
Corvair at your 
dealer’s and see. 


CORVAIR— Unusual the Chevrolet way 





FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of th« aports Intormallon of the week 


BADMINTON TAN AIK HUANG. a 19.>car-old Ma- 

I. ivMan »ho »iin llw Canudun Open laiil month, 

look iKv men's singles ijilv at the C .S Open uma* 
iciir ihampionships in N«» Britain. Conn, when he 
ilele.iicd his country man ^rw Chens H”* I-' 

Winner nl' the women's iiilc was top-seeded Mrs. 
Jiids M.ishman. a lormer resident ol Baliiiiiorc now 
loiniF in Ingland, who det'eaied loronio's Sharon 
Wl.Klaker 1 1-*. 1 1-0. 

BASKETBALL MIA: BOSTON htsosied its le.id 
O'er Philadelphia in the I. astern Oisoion (tnals to 
I I h> he.it I ng the 7hers 1 1 4- 1 OK m I'scrtrme as John 
Mashcek and Sain Jones totaled points, harlier 
in the week the Celtics crushed the 7hers 1 14 4,1 he- 
lore losing the third g.ime 1 1 1 111'. I OS .\S<il I I S 
led SI. LOUIS .1-' in the Western Disision hnals as 
the Hawks won two games 120 - 1 Id and 112 IlHJ 
and llie 1 akers one, 107 •»?. 

BOATINO, Siiniinmtef. a 7.Ufvs.st, IVoch-oscned 
ketch, s tossed the finish line hrsi. hot WI ST W |NI> 

II, a fv-lool sliMsp owned and skippered hs Oavid 
W'esierhniii of Hong Kong, took oserall honors in 
the Hong Kong-Manila China Sea race l/sttc’i' 4A|. 

BOxiNQ 1 os Angeles Mcavs weight JI.KKY QL AR- 
KT won his 16ili ol IK prolessional fights and te- 
mained undeleaicd he had two draws when he 
kniss'kcd out George iVrap Iron) Johnson of Okla- 
homa City in 2-40 of the sceond round of a sched- 
uled Id-roiinJcr in l.os Angeles. 

In another lO-tound heassweighi hoiii JOI I R .\- 
ZII.K.ihe I'JM Olympic champion, won Itis sescmli 
straight prolessional match hy s..nring a t KO over 
Charlie Polite ol Spnngtield, Mass, in seconds of 
the second round, in PhilaJelphta. Pcditc was hos- 
pitalized with a fractured jaw. 

World lightweight lilleholder CAKI OS OKI IZ of 
New York was held to a draw hy MCOLINO 
KK'MI . the .\rgeiilinc and Soiiili Ameriean cham- 
pion, in a 10-round nontiile lusui in Buenos Aires. 

aOLF JACK N|(, Kl AUS shot a ivso-iindcr-par 70 
111 heal Tommy Jaenhs hy two strokes and G.iy 
Brewer Jr. hy eight in .in IK-hole playoll in gam 
his third Masters Itlle l/•<tvt‘ dO). 

HOCKEY NHL: league champion MONTRI AI. 
swept lo a 2 0 lead oier ihird-placC loronin in 
llie semifinal Sianfey Cup plosolTs with a 4 t sjc- 
Inty on Jean Beliscau's goal wiih iwo mmuies ui 
play and Gump Worsles’s 2-4) shuloiil. In the 
other semifinal. L'HIC -\GO, Hie second-place lin- 
islicr. won Ihe opener user the Red Wings 2 I as 
Bnhhy Hull and Ken Wharram scored in the first 
period, but I'ourih-plaec 1)1 IRfJlT came luck 'o 
shut out Ihe Black Hawks 7 (I in ilte ses'ond game 


HORSE RACINC John Galhrealh's )-ycar-old 
GKAUSTAKK. with Braulio Bac/a up. made hic 
first appearatw'c since injuring h*s left hind hisnf 
IWO months ago and scored a I'nur-lengih siclury 
oser Due d'Tclair in a sn-l'urlong. no-heiimg allow- 
ance race ai Kceneland (puire /07i. A hide later 
MOCCASIN. Claiborne harm's undefeaicd 2-year- 
old lilly champion last year, finished fourth m a 
sis-lurlong race. At Amiediici, Tlhel Jacobs' .l-ycar- 
old fills. Priceless Lieni. won Ihe sis-fiirlong Prior- 
ess Slakes by su lengths hul was placed Iasi when 
stewards ruled that early in the race she had 
humped MA BOSS LADY (SIK.KHI, who wasniO'ed 
from second lo first. 


SWIMMING MlKf HL RTON. a freshman at 
L( I A. SCI an Amefcan mark as he won the l.fi.'O- 
yard IrccsiyIc in Ifi27..t. deleaimg Souihcrn Cah- 
fornia's Roy Saari, the holdci of Ihe old record 
llfi..W.9), by 21 yards ai ihc A.AL indoor cham- 
pionships in Brandon. I la Saari lost another race 
and anoiher record when GRIXi HLX KINGHA M 
ol'lhc Santa Clara (Calil'-I Swim Club heal him hy 
hsc IMI III win the 54KV-yard IrccsiyIc in 4.41 I, 
clipping 2.5 seconds off Saari's American mark. 
A alc'sOlsmpiccliainpion, DON SL HOI. 1. AN 1)1 R, 
won Ihc 2nKst<rsi Irecslsle which lie calls "my 
baby" lor llie third year in a row hul failed lo 
qualifs for ihc 5tNI and tosi the lOt) ui STTAI 
Kf'RACM ol the Norih Carolina Aquatic Cluh. 
ClUX K KNOOR ol Ohio Slate was the meet's 
onis double winner with siciorics in llie one-niricr 
and plailorm dising. SOUTHi KN CALIIORMA 
tiKik llic team championship lot the third straight 
year and tlie eighth umc in nine years. 


TENNIS Australia's ROA' IMIRSON gained a 
close siclors oser Huh Hewitt, also from Australia, 
at the South African championship in Johannesburg 
when he won the 2-hi)ur .l.'-minule final 6 .1. 2 fi, 
-l-fi, 4. 7-5. 


TRACK A FIELD Wlll.ll DAAINPORT, an cv- 
parairiMipcf in his lirsi year at Souihcrn Unisersns. 
lied Ihe world record in ihe 120-sard high hurdles 
Isei bs -Mariin I.auer of Wesi Ciernians in I95VI 
wilh a'l.l 2 cliK-kmg and KIRK C LAY ION, a 1 7. 
scar-old siudchi at Scoilandale 1 1 a. I High .School, 
ran a IfHI-yard dash in 9 4 to equal Jesse Owens' 
.l.l-vear-olii world scholastic reccird. al ihc Pelican 
ouidoor relays in Baion Rouge. 

WRESTLING t'hicago's MAYOR DAIKA’ 
A OL 1 11 I OL NDAT ion learn won llie team lilies 
in hoih Cireco-Roinan and freestyle wrestling at ihc 
AAU championships in Lincoln. Neb. C'hicago'j 
I ARRA KHISTOI I look his third siraighl heavy- 
weigh! I'reesivle title after winning the heasyweighi 
Greco-Roman class, while his leammaic STLA'I; 
C'OAIBS, a 24-yeaf-old high school science teacher. 


delcalcdSan I rancisco's KUSSCAMll.LTRI Iwm- 
ner of the Greco-Roman 171 5-poiind title earlier) 
III ihc 171 5-pound Ifeesiylc class. Other ('hicago 
champions were ROB IK)UGLAS. whn repealed as 
Ihe 154-pound class Circco-Rnman inlcholdcr. and 
AVbKM.R H01.ZI R. who look ihc same weight- 
class iiile in the freestyle. MAC MOTOKAWA. a 
Brigham Young Unisersns senior, gained the 
l.iK.5-poiind tnlemhoth Greco-Roman and freestyle, 

MILEPOSTS NAMI.D: As head basVcihal) coach 
al the Lnisersiis of IVnnsylsania, DIC'K HAKT- 
J R 1' .1 iiieniner of* Pi-nn's 19' ) Iss I cagiH* cham- 
pionship learn and an assisiani coach for ihc Red 
and Blue for seven years prior lo Iasi season, when 
lie led Rider C ollege In a Ih 9 record. 

HIRII) IRANKTRLIII.4I, whojust compkicil 
his lirsi year as head haskeihall coach al I ouisiaiia 
Sialc Lniscrsiis, as head coach at Kent Stale 
L niscfsiiy. 

Rl-SIGMI) Arms He.id TiHithall Coach PAl'I. 
1)11 1Zl I.. 41. to bcsoiiK head coach and alhlenc 
direciorauhe LniscrsnsofSoiiihC arolina. Dici/cl. 
m his lour scars al AVcsi PuiOl. had an undisiin- 
guishcd 21 IK I record. 

RISKiNl.l): As cnmniissioner of Ihc American 
liioihall league. JOI I OSS, 'I . locnicr gosertsor 
of South Dakota and Medal ol Honor winner as a 
marine pilot m World War II l/wec 441. Named as 
loss's successor was Oakland's .'h-yeat-old head 
coach. At. DAY IS, who will he replaced as Raider 
coach hv his chief asMsiani JOHN RaUC'H, .iK. 
a former star qviaricrhiisk al Cieoigia. 

RI t IKI.D I ormer I oiusiana Stale f not ball Coach 
1191' t947il<IRNII MOORI . 70. alter IK years 
as Southeastern Conference commissioner, iis lend 
his farm in AA inchesier. 'Tenn. ART HL.'R M . C'Ol I • 
Man, 5K, former assistant athletic direciiir at Cicor- 
gia lech, wdl replace Moore, 

DIM) AS At T H ANSC.I N, 4h. of Bedminsicr, N.J , 
one of the Isesl-known L S. r.ising-car drivers, hse 
days after he crashed in his lord Mark 11 while 
making a trial run for iIk 24 Hours ol 1 c Mans, in 
Orkans. I ratsce. 

Dll D: AMORA iSlaisI Cill 1 . M. head basket kill 
coach al Oregon Stale Uniscroly for .In sears until 
he rclircd in I9fi4 in hoconse alhlctic director, ul a 
sitiske, in C orsaltis. Oic. Gill played baskcthall lor 
Oregon Siaie from 1922 1924. Ihen coached isso 
sears ol high school haskeihall in Oakland. Calif, 
belore returning Us his alma nialcr. His Beaver 
teams compiled a 599 192 record. 


CREDITS 

34-41 E. K-.. *3 ;•••■ 45 

C., g jf, c. . 44 M-.., f... 47 

J.zi- 55,55,80 K- -50,58,61.63 • 

65. 75, 85 B - -66 

r: r 76.79.86 SN 83 ' , ' 

94 I -s.-iVi--. 104 »BC T..5 : -‘-.-i: 107 

issei'e 114 '**. '*■' * 137 Huwoii Kew» ar--, r r 


FACES IN THE CROWD- 



BRENT BERK. Ifi-^car- 
oltlswimnicTlVoniHon- 
oltilii'sl’tinahou school, 
clipped .2 second off 
the slate l00->ard frec- 
slsle marls wtlli a 49.3 
clocking, (hen won the 
500-sjrd I'reesivle and 
placed second in Ihe 
2(X)-sard at Ihe Hawaii 
A,\U senior indoor 
championships. 



STEPHANIE FORREST, 
a pig-(ailcd sesenth- 
grader from lairha- 
Acn Junior High School 
in Bellingham. Wash., 
gained her second con- 
secutive Ajcior> in the 
Spearin Cup at Mount 
Baker when she won 
the 40-gaie giant slalom 
in 1:19 OAcr 28 other 
junior competitors. 



PAUL APOSTOL. a 20- 
jear-old fencer from 
East Norlhpon. N.Y., 
won (he indiAidual sa- 
ber (i(lc at ihe NC'Az\ 
championship in Dur- 
ham. N.C. wilh a 27 I 
record lo assist his New 
York UniAcrsiiy learn 
10 i(s siMh naiinnal 
learn championship. 
Army tinished second. 



LEElCorks ICASTNER. 
a Washington (N.J.) 
High senior wrestler 
who also lettered in 
football, baseball and 
golf, won his third 
straight district tide, 
took the Ifi8-pnund 
class stale champion- 
ship and completed his 
scholastic career with a 
69 6 record. 



DON PIERCE, a 
l(l-ineh, l4()-pound 
high school senior from 
Piiishurg, Calif., high- 
jumped seven feet in his 
lirsi try at a dual meet 
in HI Cerrito. Calif, and 
became only the second 
schoolboy to scale that 
hciglil (New Yorker 
Bill MeClellon was ihc 
first in 1965). 

SCOTT FARMER, a stu- 
dent at Ventura (Caltf.) 
College, broke five na- 
tional indoor small- 
boreriflereeords three 
in the prone position, 
siandingjumor and jun- 
ior aggregaio wiih a 
l09Vsl2(K) score at the 
Desert Rille and Re- 
solver Club mifi in Vic- 
torville, Calif. 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT BASEBALL 
STATISTICS OF 1965 


Official averages do not always disclose why a team finished where it did— 
or the true value of a player. Here is a different breakdown of the 1965 season 


EFFECTIVE 
TEAM SCORING 


EXTRA-BASE 
TEAM POWER 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Milwaukee 
San frar^'ito 

Fiilsbuith 
Philadelphia 
Chicato 
los Angeles 
Houslon 
New York 


Runnel) Runnris 

? 132 «25 
I 864 706 
1 927 707 
t 891 $82 
1 960 676 
1 910 664 
I 891 636 
1 873 60S 
1 847 669 
I 633 496 


Pci 

MOiing 

386 

380 

367 

361 

344 

342 

336 

226 

308 

303 


Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
New York 
St. Louis 
S an Francisco 
Pillsbuigh 
Houston 
los Angeles 


Hits tills Pci 

I 644 612 332 

I 419 467 329 

I 380 402 291 

1 316 369 280 

1 202 337 280 

1 416 389 275 

I 384 371 268 

I 606 386 266 

1 299 327 252 

1 329 303 -228 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Delioii 

CWwlaml 

Baltimore 

New Yoik 

Chicago 

Boston 

Washington 

Kansas Cily 

Calitoiiiia 


Runners 

I 986 
1 869 
1 906 
I 166 
I 794 

1 930 

2 01f 
I 831 
I 860 



774 

680 

663 

641 

611 

647 

669 

691 

686 

627 


Pci 

KOfing 

390 

364 

348 

346 

341 

336 

332 

323 

316 

302 


Minnesota 

Bhllimoit 

Delroil 

New Yoik 

Washington 

Kansas Cily 

Cleveland 

Chicago 

Calilornia 


Cxlia base 

Hits hits Pci 

1 378 449 326 

1 396 449 322 

1 .299 390 300 

1 278 3 79 297 

1 286 376 292 

1 227 348 .284 

1 294 355 274 

1 367 375 274 

I 364 363 268 

I 279 328 .266 


TEAM OFFENSE 
VS. DEFENSE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles 

SI Louis 
P hiladelphia 
Chicago 
Houston 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Minnesota 

Chicago 

Detioit 

Baltimore 

Cleuela-i'i 

New York 

CaMomia 

Boston 

Washington 

Kansas City 


EFFECTIVE 


TEAM 

PITCHING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 




Ai bats 

DPPONfNTS’ 

Hits 

BA 

Los Angeles < 246) 

5 457 

I 223 

274 

San Francisco ( 2S2> 

6 662 

I 326 

.238 

Pittsburgh (266) 

6 494 

1 324 

.241 

Milwaukee (266) 

5.428 

1 336 

246 

Cincinnati ( 273) 

6 493 

1 366 

.247 

St Louis ( 254) 

6 663 

1 414 

.255 

Philadelphia ( 260) 

6 666 

1 426 

266 

Houslon < 237) 

6 613 

1 469 

260 

Chicago ( 238) 

6 645 

1 470 

.260 

New York (221) 

6 680 

I 46? 

.26? 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 




At bals 

OPPONINTS" 

Hits 

BA 

Chicago ( 246) 

6 462 

1 261 

.231 

Cleveland ( 260) 

6411 

1 264 

232 

Baltimore 238) 

6 432 

1 268 

.233 

Minnesota ( 264) 

6 444 

1 278 

236 

Detroit ( 238) 

6 419 

1 283 

,237 

California 239) 

6 311 

I 269 

.237 

New York (235) 

6464 

1 337 

246 

Washington (228) 

6 407 

I 376 

264 

Kansas City ( 240) 

6.469 

1 399 

.266 

Boston ( 261) 

6 563 

1 443 

.260 


CONTINUED 
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ENJOY SPORTS? 



How would you like to 
be a sportscaster? 

Earl Gillespie, 
well-known NFL 
announcer 
tells you how! 

CLASSROOM OR HOME STUDY 
Earl Gillespie. farnoiiS soort&casicr. and 6 
other famous names in the broadcast field 
have created a brand new training course 
to' people who would like to be disc jockeys 
sporlscaste's. newscasters, announcers, etc 
It you cjualily, you train either at one o1 our 
radio TV studio schools coast to coast or at 
home through our unique spare-time train- 
ing program Good lObs are plentiful — 
incomes high. Free placement assistance 
to Our graduates. 

I CAREER academy"; 

I 876 N Jefitrson Strett, Milwiukee Wiscensm 63202 ■ 

I Write ipr free Color Booklet today i 

I We II arrange a Free Voice Analysis for you. i 

• Name Age ” J 

* Address I 

^ City n;9a t II Slate Zip j 


BASEBALL STATISTICS roniinuni 


EFFECTIVE PITCHERS 


BEST AGAINST FIRST DIVISION 


BEST AGAINST SECOND DIVISION 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Koulli LA(26-g) 
M2>kMI SF(2M3) 
Uiloner Cm (20-9) 
Bolin SF(14-6> 
GitiMn Sll<20 12) 
Ve»ie PiiKW 1?) 
El'ij. Cm (22-10) 

Liv. Pill (17 9) 
Buiming Phil(19-S) 
Orvtdale LA (23-12) 


OPPONENTS' 

At hots Hits 8A 

I 20S 216 .179 

1 0)3 224 206 

91) 189 206 

$83 126 214 

I 0)6 243 222 

983 221 .226 

981 222 226 

796 182 229 

1 091 263 232 

I 164 270 232 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Season 

record 


Sisk Pitt 7-3 

Law. Pill 17 9 

Koutai LA 26 8 

Padres LA 7 6 

Puikey SIL 10-9 

Raymonct Hou 7-4 

Bolin. SF 14-6 

Buhl Chi 13-11 

lohnsoii 16-10 

Veale Pitt 17 12 


firsl-division 

record 

5-1 


10-4 


92 


Pet 

833 

760 

714 

714 

714 

714 

700 

667 

667 

643 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Season 


Nuihall Cm 11-4 

lay Cm 9-8 

Imjy SF 9-3 

Koulai I A 26-8 

O'Dell Mil 10-6 

Gibsan SIL 20-12 

Culp. Phil 14-10 

Bunnini Phil 19-9 

Maloney Cm 20-9 

Ellis Cm 22-10 


Second-division 
8-1 
6 I 
6-1 
16 4 


11-3 
7-2 
10-3 
10-3 
13 4 


Pel 

889 

867 

8 $) 

800 

800 

786 

778 

769 

769 

766 


McOowel' Clev (17-11) 
Fithei Chi (16-7) 
Siebert Clev (16 8) 
Burner Cal (9 ID 
Richert Wash (16-12) 
Mclam Del (16-6) 
Morertead Bos (10 18) 
McNally Balt(ll-6} 
Tianl Cley(ll-ll) 
Sparna Del (13-8) 


OPPONENTS' 

At bals Hits BA 

963 178 186 

676 118 206 

676 139 206 

713 149 209 

696 146 210 

807 174 216 

722 157 217 

733 163 222 

728 166 228 

622 142 228 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Season 

record 


Gram Minn 21 7 

Slange Clev 8-4 

McNally Balt U-6 

Sheldon KC 10-8 

Loheh Del 16-9 

S Miller Ball 14-7 

Lopet Cal 14-13 

Fisher Chi 16-7 

McLain Del 16 6 

Slolllemyie. NY 20 9 


Fiisl-division 
record Pci 

12-2 867 

6 I 867 

7-2 -778 

6-2 750 

8 3 727 

6-2 714 

10 6 667 

6-3 667 

6-3 667 

9-5 A43 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Season 


Boswell Minn 6-6 

Meirill Minn 6-4 

Pascuil Mmfl 9 3 

Tarry Clev 11-6 

Barher Balt 16-10 

Chance Cai 16 10 

Downini NY 12-14 

John Chi 14-7 

McLain Del 16-6 

Perry Minn 12-7 


6 I 
6-1 


10-3 
10-3 
10 3 
to 3 
10 3 
10-3 


Pci 

1000 


778 

769 

769 

769 

769 

769 

.769 



all it has . . . 


• Rain and Stain Protection By 

Du Pont ZE PEL* Fabric Ftuoridizer 

• Comfort Cut Swingeze Sleeves 

• Push-up TAPER-TITE* Cuffs 

• Patented Safety KEEPocket* 

• Jam Free Conmatic Zipper 

• Santorized-Plus Supermiratwill* 


...it's hard to believe they're only 8.95 . In 24 colors and 57 
sizes to fit everyone including Longs. Giants, Boys and Ladies. 
See SPORTCRAFTER'S at; Jordan Msrsh. Boston; Macy's, New York; 
Kaulmann's, Pittsburgh: Lasalle's, Toledo; Crowley's, Detroit: and many other 
fine stores. Write tor name ol your dealer to RUGBY. Buffalo, N.Y. 14210. 


The RUGBY sportcrafter 


;crafter / 
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EXTRA-BASE INOtVIOUAL POWER 


GETTING ON BASE 


BASE STEALING 


C4».»n Phil(?6Z) 
Mays SF(3I7) 
Jotiej 
SiKtell 

Robmson Cin(796) 
Aalcn 

McC«v«y SF(276) 
Mathews M.I(?S]) 
Johnson. Cm ( ?g7) 
Williams Chi(JIS) 


Ftlia base 

Hits hits Pci 

167 73 a&l 

177 76 479 

137 96 474 

149 60 414 

177 71 413 

1Sl 73 403 

149 60 403 

137 99 401 

177 69 390 

703 79 399 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Mays SF(317> 
Robinson Cm ( 796) 
McCovty SF(?76) 
Aaion Mil (316) 
Santo Chi ( 789) 
Rose Cm ( 317) 
Clemente Pitt ( 379) 
Williams Chi (319) 
Torre. Uil(?9l) 
Allen. PM ( 307) 


Times ai Reaches On base 
plate base pel 

638 793 397 

674 760 386 

639 743 .380 

639 747 379 

704 766 378 

79) 286 378 

64? 747 377 

719 771 377 

994 771 377 

707 763 372 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Allempls 


Wynn Hou 47 

Allen Phil 17 

Aaron Mil 78 

Harper Cm 41 

Slewait Chi 16 

Wills LA 179 

W Davis LA 34 

Pinson, Cm 79 

Johnson LA 21 

Alomar Mil 17 


Slolc'i 

bases 

43 

19 

74 

39 

13 

94 

79 

71 

19 

17 


Pet 

919 

887 

R97 

894 

813 

79? 

735 

774 

.714 

706 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Yasliaemshi Bos (317) 
Cash Del ( 766) 
Veisallcs Mmn(?73) 
Conigliaro Bos ( 769) 
Allison Mirm(?33) 
Bletaiy Ball ( 760) 
Kiltebrew Mmn(269) 

L Ihomas Bos (771) 
Harielson. KC(238) 
Hmlon Clev(.799) 


liiia base 

Hils hits Pci 

194 68 442 

174 94 435 

187 76 418 

140 98 414 

107 4? 417 

120 49 408 

108 47 389 

141 93 376 

119 43 374 

no 41 .373 


Yasireemski Bos (317) 
Colavilo. Clev ( 787) 
diva Mmn(37l) 
Bletaiy Ball ( 760) 
Mantilla Bos < 779) 
Cash Del ( 766) 

Watner Clev ( 794) 
Howaid Wash (789) 

L Thomas Bos(27I) 
BuloiU Chi ( 283) 


Times at Reached On base 
plate base pet 

971 729 394 

699 766 383 

647 744 377 

961 711 376 

679 734 37? 

993 709 3J1 

983 719 369 

979 706 398 

603 716 358 

668 737 359 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Hmlon Clev 
Veisalles Minn 
Hawser Clev 
Apsncio Ball 
Davahllo Clev 
Chailes KC 
Campanetis KC 
Fregosi Cal 
Bulotd Chi 
latlabull KC 


70 17 

37 77 

71 17 

33 76 

33 76 

1) 13 

70 91 

18 13 

74 17 

16 II 


Pci 

890 

844 

810 

788 

788 

769 

779 

777 

708 

688 



No other brand gives you so much value as a 
Larson. No other brand has a two year Insured- 
Warranty against fire, theft and damage that 
saves you $50 to $250 cash. No other brand has 
convertible top, 18 gallon gas tank and sun- 
bather seats as standard equipment. No other 
brand has Larson’s "Million Bubble Ride." 

We urge you to compare. For example, this 16' 
All American 166 has all the Larson features plus 
the new 2 year Insured-Warranty for $1145 (corn- 


board version— $3095 with 110 h.p. comboard 
engine. You get the inboard look with outboard 
trailerability). This is the best balanced price/ 
value/quality ratio on the market. 


iVrite far color catalog and Price 
Comp3rison Chart of 67 models 
of twelve mayor brands ' 

LARSON BOATS 
Little Falls, Minn.; Nashville, (Sa. and Westfield, Mas: 


YW 



BLENDS poplin fabric of 50% Avrii rayon/ 50% Fortrel* polyester. Full range of colors and sizes. About S60 at fine stores everywhere or write 
Varsity Town, 400 Pike Street. Cincinnati. 


Get more mileage for the money. 


Hangyourhat 

onAvrilrayon 


Varsity Town does. 


You Just can’t get more suit for the money than this siim, trim traffic-stopper, made with 

Avrii' rayon. Avrii is the value fiber. The fiber that combines unusual luxury with unbeatabie [Jt ] 

performance. That’s why this suit is so popular. And you will be, too. 

American Viacoae Division » 

EM8 


WITole the readers take over 


HOLDOUTS ON RYE 

Sirs: 

h is refreshing lo read a straight-down- 
the-middlc arlicle like Jack Mann's The 
!.l,<)00,(}00 f/oii/oiii (April 4). It was loaded 
with fact for the reader’s own assimilation 
and it was totally free of the editorializing 
garbage so many of the prima donna-type 
repsirters arc prone lo use. Jack's accent on 
plain old cause and cfTcct wrapped it up 
real tight. 

Now that the holdouts arc scilled.will the 
fans once again cry out. "Open up the gates, 
ya creeps, me sandwiches is meltin'," or did 
that spirit die in Flatbush? 

Jim Farlly 

Easton, Md. 

Sirs: 

On January 2. 1965. Joe Namath rode the 
glory trail for affixing his signature lo u pro 
football contract. Then along came Kou- 
fax and Drysdalc. 1 can hardly wait until 
next spring. Kranepool. Swoboda and 
Hickman may hold out for S2 million! 

Harold Klun 

Newark 

Sirs: 

Was it a holdout or a holdup? Perhaps 
Sandy and Don should be called Jesse and 
Frank. 

C. F.. Lambdin 

Port Arthur, Texas 

GIANT-KILLERS 

Sirs: 

In your enthusiasm for the 1-2-3 finish of 
the F-'ords in the Sebring race (I'iciory and 
Dauh. April 4), you failed to point out stimc 
signilicant facts about the 12-hour classic. 
Sebring is actually several races in one. In 
addition lo competing for the overall cham- 
pionship, big cars compete against big curs, 
small cars against small cars. The victorious 
Fords have 7,OIO-cubic<eniimctcr engines. 
The Porsche that finished fourth and the 
Porsches that finished sixth, seventh and 
eighth have engines under 2.000 cubic centi- 
meters. Yet. despite its small size, the fourth- 
finishing Porsche beat all the Ferraris. the 
Chevrolet .Sting Rays, the Jaguars and all the 
Fords except the front-finishing trio. 

The 1966 Sebring. a race so punishing 
that only .30 of the 64 starters were able to 
finish, oflers additional evidence that the 
Porsche is truly the giant-killer among cars. 

Here is a summary of the 1966 Sebring 
showing the first 10 finishers: I) Ford XI 
(7.010cc.).2) Ford MK II (7,OIO).3) Ford 
GT 40 (4.727). 4) Porsche Carrera 6 ( 1 .991 ). 
5) f-'errari Dino 206 /S (1,996), 6) Porsche 
Carrera 6 (1,991), 7) Porsche 904 (1,966), 


8) Porsche Carrera 6 (1,991), 9) Chevrolet 
Sting Ray (6.997), 10) Ford Cobra (7,010). 
Eliot N'f T. HoovtR Jr.. 

Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Washington 

Sirs: 

Your report omitted what many aficiona- 
dos had hoped to see recognized for the fan- 
tastic feat it was — the high finish positions 
and generally excellent performances of the 
Porsche cars, whose engines were less than 
half the size of the gargantuan Fords. 

Franklin P. Shirry 

Hollywo<x). Fla. 

FRIENDLY PERSUASION 

Sirs: 

Your article entitled Of Lost Days on a 
River (March 28) made very interesting 
reading to me since I have made three trips 
into the Lacandon jungle myself. However, 
Mr. Phinizy stales that his w hole party want- 
ed to visit the Lacandon Indians, but that 
the pilots told them that the Lacandoncs had 
been “shooting arrows and bullets at planes. 
Furthermore, one pilot insisted, the Lacan- 
dones have a cute trick of rolling logs onto 
the runway just as a plane is settling in.’' 

This makes exciting reading, but nothing 
could be farther from the truth. If it were 
not for the Indians cutting the tall savannah 
grass, there would be no airfield at all. They 
spend long hours of hard, backbreaking 
work keeping the field in usable condition. 
As far as Indians shooting at planes is con- 
cerned. this, I am sure, is incorrect. The 
Lacandoncs are a very friendly and peaceful 
people lo whom I owe my life. 

Carl Hawkinson 

Seattle 

• Settlers of the neighboring Monte Li- 
bano colony might not agree. The La- 
candoncs reportedly massacred 17 of 
them last summer. — HD. 

TUESDAY'S HASH 

Sirs: 

Lindsey Nelson's .account of his broad- 
casting experiences with Gordon McLen- 
don's Liberty Broadcasting System (/( Sta- 
dium Inside a Studio. March 28) reminded 
me of the time 1 was living in Denver, and 
very grateful for re-created major league 
games beamed that way. 1 was particularly 
fascinated by McLendon’s use of the simile. 

I was so intrigued I began writing down 
the phrases, because I could never remem- 
ber them all to tell my friends. I still have 
that piece of paper. Here arc some samples: 
happy as a jackass in Texas, fast as the lead 


dog in a coon hunt, uncertain as a dish of 
Tuesday's hash, close as the tea in a teabag, 
hard as using spaghetti for shoelaces, mad 
as a rooster that overslept and dangerous as 
a radio announcer without a script. 

Parton Kerst 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for re-creating the legend of 
the re-creator— Gordon McLendon. 1 now 
find it easier to convince my St. Louis neigh- 
bisrs (who, alas, were in Louisiana) that I 
actually listened to broadcasts of baseball 
games played from the 1880s to the early 
1950s over the fabulous LBS network. 

What joy it was to hear, "firsthand,” of 
John L. Sullivan allowing the pitcher of the 
day to bounce baseballs off his bare chest 
between innings in the handlebar-mustache 
days and to listen "semi-live’’ to a descrip- 
tion of the first curve ball or the time-outs 
necessary for the fans to retrieve the foul 
balls that had ricocheted into the buggy 
racks. 

The Old Scotchman, that imaginative 
"iKlogenarian,'' was unique and believable. 
Live baseball broadcasting can’t hold a can- 
dle to the moon-faced mike jockey. 

H. CitRisroPHLR Muolfr Jr. 

St. Louis 

BOGEY ONE 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins (It Has Fun Time in the Thir- 
ties, April 4) must be kidding: "Going on 
the pro golf tour now is as easy as getting 
through the University of Houston. Birdie 
four holes in a row at Bleeding Birch Coun- 
try Club and ... a day later you are . . . 
on the tour.” 

What about the PGA school for rookies; 
the lectures on sponsor relationships, con- 
duct. rules of golf, etc.; the 144-holc quali- 
fying tournament; the few tour berths avail- 
able through the PGA? Easy? Keep up to 
date, Dan. 

Ross F. Havcock 

Sandy, Utah 
Sirs: 

As a student in the U, of H. college of 
engineering. I would tike lo state bluntly 
that getting through the University of Hous- 
ton is not easy. I am not able to lake time off 
from studying to do the research necessary 
to support my statement, yet this lack of 
lime is the basis for my argument. At the 
U. of H. average grades require extreme ded- 
ication; superior grades require, in addition, 
outstanding intelligence. 

Michael W'. Winkler 

Houston 

cominued 
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How come 4,250,000 
swinging teen-agers are 
“playing our song”? 


Four and a quarter million is a heap of 
teen-agers, and that’s how many 
Metropolitan Life insures. 

llovv come? Because parents have made 
some interesting discoveries about us. For 
instance, they’ve heard how Metropolitan’s 
Family Plan automatically insures each child 
—no matter how many —at one low rate 
that covers them all. 

And how we take the strain off your wallet 
by putting dividends to work buying extra 
insurance for you. 


Another Metropolitan extra that parents 
are thankful for is our Family Security 
Check-Up. lliLs analysis clearly 
pinpoints your family's financial situation 
today and projects the problems and 
opportunities of tomorrow. 

Good things to know long before your 
children are ready for college and careers. 

'fo get your own Family Security 
Check-Up, just call your Metropolitan 
adviser. And there’s no obligation . . . except 
to those you love. 

More choose Metropoliliiii Life 
millions more than any other company 





19 TH HOLE rnnlmiint 



“Low Profile” 
Woods can give 
you more 
distance. 



WHY? 

My new ‘‘Low Profile” Woods 
work to increase your distance 
and control through a key de- 
sign innovation. A lower, more 
compact head profile gives 
faster head speed for greater 
impact, letting you get the ball 
away for that extra distance. 

Try 19G6 "Low Profile” Woods 
soon at your Pro Shop and 
discover their new respon- 
siveness. 


Ci 



MINOR OBJECTION 

Sirs: 

In his sior>’ on the U.S, Alpine cb;ini- 
piiinships (frwKt* a Picnic in i'eiinoni, 
March 2H). Dan Jenkins slates that Ihll Kidd 
injured his ankle in a ' 'minor” race in Steam- 
boat .Springs, Colo. This race happened lo 
he the first annual Werner Classic, 'shich is 
in nKmors of the late Bud W erner. Steam- 
boat Springs Ski Town. L'.S.A. is the 
birthplace and training ground of Werner 
and other top racers. 

I'-scn though the Europeans wcie not pres- 
ent. nc had 75 I’f the top L'.S. racers, and 
this is far from minor as far as I am eon- 
eerned. 

ChsriisJ- Lk'KInby 
Stcainbt'at Springs. Colo. 

BABY FOULS 

Sirs; 

In reference to your article on the NCAA 
basketball championship 'Go-go with Btih- 
/n Joe. March 2H). I did not particularly 
care for the condescending remarks that 
ucie made b> Ciwch Don Haskins and Dave 
l.aitin abisul the game of girls' basketball, 
hsaetly one week before the Texas W eslern- 
Kcntiicky game in College Park. Md. 1 was 
privileged to be a spectator at 18 games m 
Austin. Texas which decided the state cham- 
pionships in four classes of girls' basket- 
ball. In the more than 10 years that I have 
been playing and or watching the game of 
basketball. I liavc seen several girls' teams 
that could soundly whip many bov.s' teams. 

1 would also be interested in hearing Lat- 
lin expound further on the subject of "baby 
fouls." For his information (and yours 
also>. teeth can be KHvsened by any elbow, 
whether it is thrown by a biw or a girl, and 
I think that the oBieials would call such a 
foul no matter w hat the sex of the player. 

Bun Waro 

Austin. Texas 

MVP 

Sirs. 

As av id readers of your maga/inc. we were 
really shiKked to read your article about 
the Nir in New Vork's M.idison Square 
Carden (Bvskm uai i '.s Whk. March 28). 
Your coverage of the final game between 
N> and Brigham Young was well de- 
served, hut we cannot overliKik the fact that 
you failed m mention that a Most \aluahle 
Player was picked in the tourney, and he 
was none other than Bill Mclehionni of 
Villanova University. 

You gave Richie Dyer credit for holding 
Melchionni lo 17 points, but you failed to 
mcniion Bill's fantastic scores of .7.7 points 
against St.John’s and 29 against West Point. 

Nick AuofLLi 
Miki: Hi sry 
Gri-o Lirsiomi 

Villanova, P.i. 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SniKix ti 1 ( siKAiin. 

Time & Life liuildind, Rnckerdlcr Ceiiier, 
Sew York. New Vcirk I(X120. 


Time Inc. jIso puMislic, Ton , I iif. ToRiuNr 
and in cnnmnciion with io wihMdiaricv. the 
Iniernaiional cduiom, of Tiwi and Lire. 
Chairman uf ihe Hoard. Andrew MeisVcl); 
f'huirman. fxecuusc Commiiicc. Roy b. 
l.arsen; Chairman, rmaiKC Comnnliee, 
Ch.irles L. Slillmiin: Presidem, Janm A. 
l.itwn; bxtcuiise V,ct Piesidem ami lieasur- 
cr, 1). W. BriimhaiiBh: Vice I're'-idenl and 
Secretary. Ilcrnard Harnc\: Vice President 
and A<\isiBni lo the lYcMdcni, Arnold VS. 
Carlson; Va;e President and Comnlfotltt. 
John t. Marsey: Vice Prcsidcmy, t liarki A. 
Adams. Bernh..rd M. Auer. Klicli Ausicll. 
I d|{ar R, Baker. C liarics B, Bear, Clay Buck- 
hoiil. R. M. Buckley. John L. llalicnbcck. 
Jerome S. Hardy. Sidney I.. James. Ar- 
thur W'. Kcvlor. Henry luce III. Ralph D. 
Paine Jr.. Weston C. Pullen Jr.. James R. 
Sltcplc) ; Assislani Compi roller and Aksisiani 
Secrccarv. Curiis C. Mcssiniier: Assislani 
Ireasorers. VV, G. Da'is. Lsan S. Iniccis, 
Richard H. McKeough. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Please include a SPOR1S ILLUS1 RATI l> label lo 
insure prompt aervicc wiicnever you write about your 
rubacnpiion. 


SPORTS II LUSTRATI l>. 

54l) Niiiili Michigan Ase., Chicago, 111. 6A6I I. 

Charles A. Adams. Vice President 

TO SUBSCRiaC 

mail iho lurm with your payment. 

;; new subscription, O renew my subKripiion. 

SUaSCRIPTION RATES 
U.S. and Canada: 1 yi. S7.$0 

Military personnel anywhere in ilie world: I yr. S6.00 
Allolher; 1 yr. SI0,t)l) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

aifach label here 

If you’re moMflg. please let us know five weeks 
before chanKing ysuir adJrC" Pl.ics- maga/ine 
address label here, prmi your new address tseliiw. 
If you hast a tiiiesiion ab<>ui sour subssripiion. 
place your nuga/ine address label Itere and clip 
Ibis form 10 your Icller. 


address 
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CROW 


ICHT llOt'f 
WHIKKCY 




Climb into the Crow's nest & look ahead I 
to drinking pleasure. Straight^ 
mixed or fancied-up, this is America's 
favorite Bourbon & you'll know why 
from your first sip ahoy! Historic 
smoothness, yes. But also a 
memorable deliciousness that perks 
up every drink. So,yo-ho-ho & 
make it Crow. Those who know^ 

OLD CROW 

Famous, Smooth, MeHpw 





Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlboro Country. 


